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BISMARCK AND THE JESUITS. 


“1, Tue Order of the Company of 
Jesus, orders akin to it, and con- 
gregations of a similar character, 
are excluded from the German terri- 
tory. The establishment of resi- 
dences for these orders is prohibited. 
The establishments actually in exist- 
ence must be suppressed within a pe- 
riod to be determined by the Federal 
Council, but which shall not exceed 
six months. 

“2, The members of the Company 
of Jesus, of orders akin to it, and 
of congregations of a similar cha- 
racter, may be expelled the Fede- 
tal territory if they are foreigners. If 
Natives, residence within fixed limits 
may be forbidden them, or imposed 
upon them. 

“The measures necessary for the 
execution of this law, and for the cer- 
tainty of this execution, shall be 
adopted by the Federal Council.” 


Such is the amendment on the 
original motion for the recent legisla- 
tion with regard to the Jesuits which 


was proposed to the Reichstag by Dr. 
Friedberg. The original motion was 
identical in aim and almost in sub- 
stance. The amendment is more 
exact and well-defined, leaving not 
the slightest loophole for possible 
evasion or escape. It was framed 
and pressed on by the kindly spirit 
and generous hand of Prince Clovis 
of Hohenlohe, the brother of the 
cardinal whose rejection by the 
Pope as ambassador from Germany 
to his court gave such high umbrage 
to the exquisitely sensitive Prince 
Bismarck. 

Such is the law: plain, clear, and 
well-defined. There is no mistaking 
it: itis “ goodly writ.” Paraphrased, 
it runs thus: 

There is a body of men—and wo- 
men even; for though we attach our- 
selves to the chief point at issue, the 
phrase, “Those congregations of a sim- 
ilar character,” may cover a very ex- 
tensive ground, and seems ingenious- 
ly framed for abuse—in Germany, pos- 
sessed of certain property, colleges, 
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churches, seminaries, schools; pos- 
sessed of certain rights as free citizens 
of a free land: liberty of action and 
of thought. Most of them are na- 
tives of the soil; many of them mem- 
bers of the highest families in the em- 
pire. They have been doing their 
work all these years without let or 
hindrance, or rumor of such. The 
state found no fault with them, or at 
least never expressed it. Conse- 
quently, they went on without chang- 
ing one iota of their principles or 
mode of action, teaching in the uni- 
versities, colleges, and _ schools: 
preaching in the churches; gathering 
together communities ; giving them- 
selves free voice in a free press, that 
all might hear and tell openly what 
they were doing, and what they pur- 
posed doing. Without a moment’s 


warning, without a trial or even a 
mockery of a trial, the state swoops 
down on them, seizes their property, 


breaks up their communities, turns 
them out of their homes adrift upon the 
world, proclaims them outlaws, ban- 
ishes them the empire, save such as 
were born in it—one of whom happens 
to be a cousin to the emperor himself; 
and these latter they proscribe to 
fixed limits under the surveillance of 
the police. 

And such is law! The law of the 
new German Empire: the first great 
step in its reconstruction ! 

Short of death, the state could not 
do more utterly to destroy a body of 
men. Condensed into a word, these 
measures are—demolition. As death 
alone can make their penalty su- 
preme, the crimes of these outlaws 
ought to be proportionately great. 
What, then, are these crimes that in a 
moment produced such a sentence ? 

Here we must confess to as great 
an inability to answer the question 
as Prince Bismarck or his followers 
found themselves ; for the very sim- 
ple fact that there are no crimes to 


answer for. This may account in 
part for the extra severity of the sen- 
tence. Only make the penalty big 
enough, and the popular mind needs 
to hear nothing of the crime. Prince 
Bismarck knows the value of the old 
adage, “Give a dog a bad name, 
and hang him.” 

When the Communists seized upon 
Paris, we all knew what to expect: 
scant justice and speedy sentence ; 
none of your careful balancing of 
right and wrong. They took what 
they could and gave no reason, 
This model German government, this 
new power which we all tremble at, 
though it promises to regenerate us, 
follows da Commune pretty closely in 
this its first essay of power. 

In the even balance of the law, it 
is useless to /a/k of conspiracies, par- 
ties, plots, and this, that, and the 
other. Show us those conspiracies ; 
point them out in black and white; 
let the law lay its inexorable finger 
upon them, and say,such and such 
actions have been committed by such 
and such persons ; here are the proofs 
of guilt—and we are satisfied. 
Though the condemned may have 
been our dearest friends, we have 
only to acknowledge the justice of 
the sentence, to deplore that we 
have been deceived in them, and to 
range ourselves as honest men and 
true citizens on the side of the law. 
But in the present case, we have not 
had one single fact produced nor at- 
tempted to be produced; not a 
crime in the varied category of crimes 
has been laid at the door of the ac- 
cused. We have had instead from 
such men as Bismarck and his tools 
vague generalities of “ conspiracy,” 
“enemies at home as well as 
abroad,” intermingled with fears for 
the safety of the new empire—“ the 
new creation”—padded in with blus- 
ter and empty bombast, “full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
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And in the face of this advanced 
nineteenth century, this era of facts, 
figures, and freedom, on the strength 
of evidence that would not suffice to 
condemn the veriest scoundrel that 
ever stood face to face with justice 
in the dock, a body of intellectual 
gentlemen, beloved in the country 
from which they are banished, are 
proclaimed outlaws, enemies of their 
own nation, faithless to their coun- 
try and their emperor, unfit to live in 
the land that is proud of them, and 
driven without scrip or staff into the 
world. 

Let us bear it in mind, before quit- 
ting this point, that the feeling of 
their countrymen as well as of the 
whole Catholic world is with them. 
We all know how a government, and 
particularly a strong government, can 
influence the public voice and mani- 
pulate votes. Well, petitions rolled 
in for the suppression of the Jesuits ; 
but, strange to say, roll in as they 
might, a still vaster number came to 
retain them; and on the strength of 
the former, the measure was put be- 
fore parliament and passed. ‘This 
fact of the popular voice proclaiming 
itself boldly in favor of the Order is 
very significant when we take into 
account the forces arrayed against 
each other, though, in truth, the bat- 
tle was all on the side of the gov- 
ernment. On the one hand we kave 
the Prince-Chancellor working the 
engine of the state—his own creation 
—with every nerve that is in him, 
joining himself in the debates with 
speeches of the bitterest and most 
inflammatory character; on the 
other, we have a body of 708 men! 
Such was their number in Germany 
according to the statistics of last 
year; the total number throughout 
the world being 8,809. 

To this, then, the contest reduces 
itself apparently. These are the 
ostensible foes. The new and power- 


ful German government, in the first 
flush of an unprecedented success, 
headed by the “ terrible Chancellor,” 
pitted might and main against 708 
individuals, staking its very life on 
the contest. What evenly matched 
foes! For the Jesuits are the sole 
object of this attack, mind. Listen 
to Minister Delbriick in his speech 
on the third reading of the bill; “It 
is my duty, in the name of the con- 
federate government, to repudiate 
anew that view of the question which 
identifies the Society of Jesus with the 
Catholic Church. In such an 
allegation they can discover nothing 
more than an arbitrary perversion of 
notorious facts: a falsification which 
is the more to be deplored, as it 
might serve to deprive the measure 
in circles outside of this assembly of 
its true character, and impress on it 
another which it does not possess.” 

This minister was the mouthpiece 
of Bismarck—* the hands indeed are 
Esau’s, but the voice is that of Jacob.” 
Was there ever such a picture of 
injured innocence and righteous in- 
dignation ? 

Seven hundred and eight men who 
spend their lives, as all the world may 
see, in teaching, preaching, studying, 
visiting the sick, performing their dai- 
ly household duties, are such terrible 
plotters, dangerous political leaders, 
that they cause the great Chancellor 
actually to tremble in his shoes. It 
is a strange fact that he did not find 
this conspiracy out sooner. Bismarck 
and the Jesuits are old neighbors, 
not to say friends. They have lived 
very happily together up to yester- 
day. They accompanied him to his 
wars, and took the place that is al- 
ways theirs in the battle front, among 
the wounded and the dying, when no 
succor was nigh, in the endeavor to 
give rest and peace to the last mo- 
ments of those whom Bismarck sum- 
moned from their quiet homesteads 
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to die for him under the empty name 
of glory and patriotism. Some of 
them were rewarded by the Emperor 
with the Iron Cross—the proudest de- 
coration which he can bestow on a 
man ; as some others of them on the 
other side brought their science to 
bear on the dismal walls of the be- 
leaguered city, spreading out light far 
and near to discover the crouching 
foe, and they were rewarded with 
death. Why, then, after living in 
harmony so long together, does the 
Chancellor turn round in a moment 
and make such a sweeping attack up- 
on them, only them ? The body, nu- 
merically, is absolutely too insigni- 
ficant for all this uproar. Why, we 
could pack them all into some of our 
hotels, and they would scarcely make 
an appreciable difference in the num- 
ber of visitors. Had there exist- 
ed a conspiracy on their part against 
the empire, as is alleged, is it pos- 
sible that with Bismarck’s unlimited 
power and resources, aided by those 
wonderful spies of his, who so infested 
France that his generals knew. the 
country better than the French them- 
selves did—is it possible that he who 
esteems so highly the value of the 
opinion of “circles outside the em- 
pire,” could not produce ome sorry 
fact to bring forward against them ? 
Their most determined opponents 
must confess that he has utterly failed 
-to do so; and failing to do so, he has 
exercised, and the majority of the 
German Parliament has sanctioned, a 
barefaced abuse of power, such as 
we thought had died out with the 
good old days of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Bess, or lived only with the 
Sultan of Turkey or the barbarous 
monarchs of the East. May it not 
recoil on their own heads ! 

The quarrel is scarcely confined to 
these limits, then, terrible as the 
power of the Jesuits may be. We 
do not intend to insult the intelli- 


gence of our readers by going into a 
needless defence, for the millionth 
time, of the Jesuit Order. Their de- 
fence is written on the world with the 
blood of their martyred children. 
Their defence rests on the fact of 
their very existence under such per- 
sistent and terrible persecutions as 
their mother, the church, only has 
surpassed. It rests in the record of 
every land upon which the sun has 
shone. And as for the time-worn 
themes, ever welcome and ever new, 
of secresy, unscrupulous agents, 
blood, poison, daggers, and all the 
mysterious paraphernalia which the 
Jesuit of the popular imagination 
still bears about with him under that 
famous black gown, which the intel- 
lect of the age, in the persons of the 
London Zimes’ correspondents and 
those of the Saturday Review, are 
never weary of harping on, we leave 
them to the enlightened vision of 
these gentlemen, and their rivals in 
this respect—the concocters of the 
villains of fifth-rate novels. But they 
object: Well, we are ready to admire 
your Jesuits. They live among us 
and we know them, and really, on 
the whole, they are not half such bad 
fellows ; in fact, we may go so far as to 
say they are very peaceable, intelli- 
gent, respectable gentlemen. When 
we wish to hear a good sermon we al- 
ways go to listen to them. They are 
very fine writers, and very clever men. 
They have done much, or tried to do 
much, for America, Africa, Japan, 
and every out-of-the-way place ; they 
have done something in Europe, even. 
But after all you must acknowledge 
that they are very dangerous fellows. 
Why, your own Pope, Sixtus V., could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to permit 
the foundation of the Order at the 
beginning ; and another of your 
Popes, Clement XIV., actually con- 
demned them. Come, now; what 
do you say to that ? 
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Must we soberly sit down to an- 
swer this absurdity once more? Our 
readers will pardon us for merely 
glancing at it, and passing on to the 
more immediate subject of our article. 

First of all, granting, which we by 
no means intend to do, that all that 
they allege is true, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty they even crept 
into existence, and that a Pope found 
it necessary to suppress them ; there 
stands out in the face of such opposi- 
tion the telling fact of their existence 
in the broad light of these open 
days, when no sham can pass muster, 
when the keen, eminently honest eye 
of these folk pick out the false in a 
twinkling, expose it, hoot it down, 
away with it, and there is an end. 
Such a fact opposed to such never- 
failing opposition is a very stubborn 
thing, and bears with it some- 
thing very like reality and truth. 
As for the difficulty of their begin- 
ning, that is the history of all 
orders in the church, so careful 
is she of new-fangled notions. In 
fact, if our recollection serves us, 
that, we believe, is the history of the 
church herself. So much for the 
alleged opposition of Sixtus V. And 
now for the quelcher: the suppres- 
sion by Clement XIV. 

Here we give in: our opponents 
are right. Clement XIV. actually 
did issue a drief suppressing the 
Jesuits. Of course it is perfectly un- 
necessary to inform these theological 
and medizval scholars that a brief is 
a very different thing from a bull; 
that a brief is in no wise binding on 
the successor of the Pontiff who issues 
it; that a brief has no more to do 
with infallibility than these gentle 
men themselves have. And now we 
would beg them to listen a moment 
to the very few Jesuitical words in 
which we explain this whole thing 
away. 

Clement XIV. issued this brief in 


exactly the same way that King John 
signed the Magna Charta; Charles 
I. the death-warrant of Strafford ; or 
George IV. the act for Catholic eman- 
cipation. We believe none of our 
readers would blame King Charles 
for the death of Strafford, or thank 
King John for Magna Charta, or 
George IV. for Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; as little do we, can we, or any 
one who has read the history of the 
time, blame Clement XIV. for the 
brief which suppressed the Jesuits. 
The timid old monk—he was con- 
secrated Pope at what the Bourbons 
considered the very safe age of sixty- 
four—was strong enough to resist 
this wicked demand of their sup- 
pression to the utmost. We must 
bear in mind that the demand was 
made by no body in the church; 
but only by the ambassadors of 
France, Spain, and Naples. “I 
know what you want,” he said, “ you 
want to create a heresy and destroy 
the church.” Another time he 
writes, “I can neither censure nor 
abolish an institute which has been 
commended by nineteen of my pre- 
decessors.” In the meantime, we 
have a disinterested witness, happily 
enough from Prussia, a man whom 
we have no doubt even Prince Bis- 
marck has some respect for. It is 
no less a person than Frederick the 
Great, who writes to Voltaire : 


“That good Franciscan of the Vatican 
leaves me my dear Jesuits, who are 
persecuted everywhere else. J will pre- 
serve the precious seed, so as to be able one 
day to applyit to such as may desire again 
to cultivate this rare plant.” 


At last, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties and prayers, they wrung the 
brief from the heart of the tottering 
old man. They gained their point 
while he lost his peace of mind, and 
was ever after murmuring, Compudlsus 
Jeci, compulsus feci, We should be 
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more correct in saying that they only 
half-gained it; for they were wild 
with rage at its being only a brief. 
What they wanted was a* bull: 
destruction, not suspension. And 
such is the history of the famous 
suppression of the Jesuits. 

To make the story complete, we 
may as well add that, as soon as the 
brief became known, Switzerland, 
knowing that it was the production 
of the Bourbon faction and not of the 
Pope, refused to submit to it and 
deprive the Jesuits of their colleges. 
Catherine of Russia interceded in 
their favor, and gave the poor Pope 
a crumb of comfort in the few days 
that were left iim. Well did he 
say, “This suppression will be the 
death of me.” While Frederick the 
Great—but he shall speak for him- 
self, and we commend his utterance 
to Prince Bismarck. He writes to 
his agent at Rome: 


“ Abbé Columbini, you will inform all 
who desire to know the fact, but without 
ostentation and affectation, and you will 
moreover seek an opportunity of signify- 
ing soon to the Pope and his chief minis- 
ter, that, with regard to the Jesuits, 7 am 
determined to retain them in my states. In 
the treaty of Breslau, I guaranteed the 
status quo of the Catholic religion, and 
I have never found better priests in every 
respect. You will further add that, as I 
belong to the class of heretics, the Pope 
cannot relieve me from the obligation of 
keeping my word, nor from the duty of 
a king and an honest man.” 


These words would be weakened 
by comment. - We pass with relief 
from this worn-out subject, and wish 
our adversaries joy of their mare’s 
nest. Men who have won the praise 
of their bitterest foes need small 
defence from their friends. We 
leave them in the hands of such men 
as Voltaire, Lord Macaulay, Sir 
James Stephens, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Parkman, and a host of other emi- 
nent men of ajl nations and all 


creeds save our own. When those 
who carp at the Jesuits have studied 
and refuted these writers to their 
own satisfaction, they may be in a 
fair way to meet us. 

Now we are met with the further 
objection: if the Jesuits are such 
an excellent body as we make them; 
as Protestant historians and infidel 
writers make them; as Catherine of 
Russia, as Frederick the Great, the 
founder of the Prussian empire, and 
in this respect the proto-Bismarck, 
make them —why should Prince 
Bismarck pick such a deadly quarrel 
with them ? 

Have we possibly been mistaken 
in him all this time? Have we had 
another Luther lurking beneath the 
person of the burly Chancellor ? 
Has his aim been all along not mere- 
ly to create a German empire, but a 
German religion and a German 
popedom ? Has his zeal been in- 
spired by religion? In his speech 
the other day he protested against 
the pretensions of the Pope “as a 
Protestant and an evangelical Chris- 
tian.” We congratulate the evan- 
gelical Christians, whoever they may 
be, on their new apostle. For our- 
selves, we could not help laughing, 
and thinking that the height of 
solemn farce had at length been 
reached. The words reminded us of 
one Oliver Cromwell, who, in com- 
mon with a well-known kinsman of 
his, had a knack of “ citing Scripture 
for his purpose.” 

No; we confess it, notwithstanding 
this solemn affirmation from his own 
mouth, and before the German par- 
liament too—(we think the printer 
must have omitted the “laughter” at 
the end)—we cannot bring ourselves 
to look upon the Chancellor as a 
“vessel of election,” though he may 
be a “vessel of wrath.” We con- 
sider that his worst enemy could 
scarcely say a harder thing of him 
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than that he was a religious man. 
His is “ Ercles’ vein: a tyrant’s vein.” 
The Emperor “is more condoling.” 
Now he presents the picture of a re- 
ligious man par excellence. Why, his 
nostrils discerned a sanctified odor 
rising up from those reeking fields of 
France; and he could pray—how 
well !—after he had won the victory. 
But his Chancellor is a man of 
another complexion. He found a 
rich humor in it all. We have not 
forgotten that grim joke of his yet 
about the starving and doomed city. 
Is he not the prince of jesters? No, 
however bad may be our opinion of 
him, we will not accuse him of reli- 
giousness, 

Where, then, lies the difficulty be- 
tween them? The answer to this 
necessitates a review of the whole 
present question of Bismarck with 
the Papacy; and we must beg our 
readers’ indulgence in carrying them 
over such beaten ground in order to 
get at the root of it all, fix it in our 
minds, and keep it there, so that 
no specious reasoning may blind us 
to the reality of it, to the true point 
at issue. 

We recollect the position of the Pa- 
pacy prior to the Franco-German war. 
The Pope was supported in his do- 
minions by the arm of France—we 
say France advisedly ; not by Nzpo- 
leon. The war came and smote this 
right arm. Victor Emanuel stepped 
in; took possession: coolly told the 
Pope he would adow him to live 
in the Vatican. The world shrieked 
with delight at seeing a powerless old 
man reft of the little that was left 
him. The world was astonished at 
the generosity of Victor Emanuel in 
allowing the Pope a fraction of what 
happened to be his own property. 
The world looked for the regenera- 
tion of Italy, and it has had it. The 
New York Herald furnished us with 
the increase of crime since Victor 


Emanuel’s possession: if we recol 
lect rightly, it is about fourfold. Sc 
the Pope rested, as he still rests, a vir- 
tual, in plain truth an actual, prisoner 
in the Vatican, without a helping 
hand stretched forth to him. Came 
his jubilee, and with it kindly and 
solemn gratulations from a quarter 
least expected—the new emperor. 
Our eyes began to turn wistfully to 
the new power, and people whis- 
pered, Who knows? perhaps our 
Holy Father has at last found a de- 
fender. Here was Bismarck’s op- 
portunity of winning the hearts of 
the Catholic world, of binding us to 
him with the strongest chain that can 
link mantoman. ‘Time wore on, and 
the gloss wore off. Home questions 
arose, the Chancellor began to feel 
his way, to insinuate little measures 
such as the secularization of schools, 
which the Catholics, strange to say, 
found reason to object to. Prince 
Bismarck grew a little impatient ; he 
was anxious to conciliate the Catho- 
lics as far as he possibly could; but 
really “his patience was nearly ex- 
hausted.” Our golden hopes began 
to grow dim. We have heard this 
sort of thing before; we hear it 
every day, from some whose opinions 
we respect; and we know what it 
means. It is the old cry, “ We have 
piped to you and you will not dance ; 
we have played to you, and you do 
not sing.” You are irreconcilable; 
there is no meeting you on debat- 
able ground. And that is just the 
point. Our religion has no debat- 
able ground, for it is founded on faith, 
and not on what goes by the name 
of free investigation. So that whether 
it be Bismarck or nearer friends 
of ours who would force or woo us in 
turn from our position, we must meet 
them in matters that touch our faith 
with the inevitable “ Non possumus.” 

Prince Bismarck began to grow 
weary of us; and he soon showed 
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signs of his peculiar form of weariness. 
He scarcely agrees with “ what can’t 
be cured must be endured”; his 
motto is rather, “ What can’t be cured 
must be killed.” The secularization 
of schools was carried in the face of 
the protest of the Prussian Catholic 
bishops, assembled at Fulda. The 
solemnization of the sacrament of 
marriage is handed over to the civil 
jurisdiction, the same as any other 
contract. Still not a whisper against 
the Jesuits, though, as we have alrea- 
«ly quoted, his quarrel is purely and en- 
tirely with them. We pass on to the 
crowning act in his list of grievances : 
the embassy to the Court of the 
Vatican. 

What a noble thing it looked in 
the all-powerful Chancellor to de- 
spatch an ambassador from the high 
and mighty German empire, the 
mightiest in the world, to the old 
man pent up inthe Vatican! What 


a condescension to acknowledge that 


such a person existed ! 

Of course the Pope would receive 
such marks of favor with tears of grati- 
tude and open arms. What! is it 
possible? He actually rejects the 
ambassador, and sends him back on 
Bismarck’s hands. Well, well! won- 
ders will never cease. 

Now there never was such a tem- 
pest in a tea-pot as the explosion 
this carefully laid train created. The 
very fact of sending an ambassador 
at all to a monarch acknowledges 
the perfect right of that monarch to 
receive or reject him as he pleases; 
and to common sense there is an 
end of the question. The Pope did 
not choose to receive thts ambassa- 
dor; he had every right to exercise 
his freedom of action; he exercised 
his right, but Prince Bismarck’s sensi- 
bilities were hurt. It was not so 
much the fact of rejection as the 
Pope’s want of politeness that afflicted 
him. In his speech before the Reichs- 


tag he declared that such a thing was 
without a parallel in the history of 
diplomacy. What martinets these 
Germans are for punctilio! We 
remember Mr. Disraeli actually re- 
fusing to accept as sufficient reason 
for the late war the “ breach of eti- 
quette at a German watering-place.”’ 
Now, with all due respect, Prince Bis- 
marck knew, as those he addressed 
knew, as all the world knows, that 
this statement was anything but cor- 
rect. Ambassadors have been re- 
jected before now, and probably will 
be again. In fact, had certain indi- 
viduals of this class to and from our- 
selves been rejected at the outset, 
it would have saved national diffi- 
culties, or at least wounded feelings 
and displays of school-boy recrim- 
inations scarcely creditable to such 
high and mighty folk as_ gentle- 
men.of the diplomatic body. But 
there is more in the question than 
this. The Cardinal-Prince Hohen- 
lohe is a prince of the church. He 
is in addition attached to the Pope’s 
household. He gave himself freely 
and voluntarily to the service of 
the church. He is not a mere 
ordinary member of the Catholic 
body. He stands in relation to 
the Pope as Von Moltke, the Dane, 
stands in relation to the Em- 
peror William; as those who were 
once fellow-citizens of ours stand in 
relation to the Khedive, whose ser- 
vice they have entered; as Carl 
Schurz and millions of our fellow- 
citizens stand in relation to the 
government of the United States. 
When the Italians entered Rome, 
Cardinal Hohenlohe left it; and the 
next the Pope heard of him was 
that his own servant had been ap- 
pointed ambassador to his court 
from Berlin! Just as though to- 
morrow we received intimation that 
a new ambassador had been appoint- 
ed to us from England, and that 
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ambassador was no less a person 
than—Minister Schenck. We can 
imagine the Wew York Herald’s com- 
ments on such a proceeding. And 
yet Prince Bismarck is sore aggrieved 
at a breach of political etiquette. 

We think we need trouble our 
readers with no further reasons 
for Cardinal Hohenlohe’s rejection. 
What share the cardinal had in the 
whole proceeding we do not know. 
Probably Prince Bismarck would 
eventually have found himself sadly 
disappointed in his ambassador had 
he been accepted. S. Thomas of 
Canterbury made an excellent chan- 
cellor till the king, against his 
wishes, compelled him to enter new 
service. But it is very clear that if 
Bismarck, as we do not believe, ever 
contemplated the possibility of the 
cardinal’s aceeptance at Rome, what 
he wanted was a tool, one who, to 
use his Own very remarkable words, 
“ would have had rare opportunities 
of conveying our own version of events 
and things to his [the Pope’s] ear. 
This was our sole object in the no- 
mination rejected, I am sorry to say, 
by Pio Nono.” 

We have no doubt of it: it was 
his sole object; and the acceptance 
or rejection of his ambassador was 
one to him; for Prince Bismarck 
is generally provided with two strings 
to his bow. Had the cardinal been 
accepted, he believed he had a 
churchman devoted to his interests, 
another Richelieu ; his rejection suit- 
ed him still better; for he could now 
declare open war, and throw the 
onus of it on his adversaries, 
Through the whole proceeding we 
detect the fine hand of the man who 
forced on the Danish, Austrian, and 
French wars. Prince Bismarck 
must not be surprised if, in the face 
of such speaking examples, we come 
at last to have a faint conception of 
his strategy. His policy always is, 


and always has been, to egg his 
adversary on; to goad him into 
striking first, taking care all the while 
that he himself is well prepared. 
They strike, and he crushes them— 
all in self-defence. He is exonerated 
in the eyes of the world. He can tell 
the others they provoked him to the 
contest; he can say to them, “ Your 
blood be on your own heads.” 

And so this carefully prepared 
train exploded. It Jooked such a 
noble, generous, friendly action to 
send an ambassador to the Pontiff’s 
court in the present position of the 
Pontiff, that, when the ambassador 
was calmly rejected, the world could 
not believe its ears; and Prince 
Bismarck entertains a very high 
respect for those ears notwithstanding 
their length. What could we say 
but that it was too much? There 
was no conciliating these Romanists 
and Ultramontanes, do what you 
would. It was clear that the Pope 
was altogether out of place in these 
days ; and his obstinacy only served 
to keep very respectable bodies of 
men from agreeing and living neigh- 
borly together, and so on ad 
nauseam. ‘Thus Bismarck could 
afford to froth and fume about in- 
sult, unprecedented actions, etiquette, 
and so on; urge upon the German 
nation that they had been insulted in 
the person of their august emperor, 
who seems as touchy on points of 
etiquette as a French dancing-master ; 
and ring the changes up and down 
till he closed with the loud-sounding 
twang, “ Neither the emperor nor 
myself are going to Canossa !” 

Could anything be more theatri- 
cally effective? Could anything be 
more transparently shallow ? 

Well, in the face of this awful out- 
rage and unprecedented provocation, 
what does the wrathful Chancellor 
do? March on Rome; declare war 
against the Catholics; utterly ex- 
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terminate them; smite them hip and 
thigh? Nothing of the kind. He 
not only lets the Pope alone from 
whom he received the outrage, dut 
he actually looks about for another 
ambassador,“ in the event of unlooked- 
Jor eventualities.” He entertains the 
greatest possible respect for Catho- 
lics. Indeed, he seems to be aware 
that the small fraction of 14,000,000 
of them go to swell his empire; the 
most Catholic of whom, by the way, 
bore the brunt of the battle in 
France. He accepts his rebuff more 
in sorrow than in wrath. He lets 
the whole question slip; he has no 
quarrel with the 14,000,000; but 
there are 708 of them whom he 
pounces upon as the policeman on the 
small boy ; and nobody can quarrel 
with him for letting the steam of his 
wrath off on this small body, which 
is at the bottom of every mischief 
that turns up. 

Is not this excellent fooling? He 
says to the Catholics: I will not 
touch you; you and I are very excel- 
lent friends; I will not touch your 
mother—the church; I will content 
myself with murdering her eldest 
son, who is the cause of all the 
trouble between us. 

Now, we may fairly ask the 
question: Is the quarrel confined to 
these limits? Why does Bismarck 
turn aside from the church, from the 
Pope who so angered him, from the 
bishops who protested against his 
laws and refused to submit to them, 
rom the Centre in the Reichstag who 
so boldly, calmly, and logically op- 
pose him ?—why does he turn from 
all these legitimate foes, and fall on 
the small body of 708 men who 
compose the Jesuit Order in Prussia ? 

The answer is not difficult. The 
Jesuits as a body represent the intel- 
lect of the church. They represent 
indeed more, much more, than this ; 
for intellect, great as it is, is not the 
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highest thing in the eye of God or 
of his church; but our present point 
deals with their intellectual power. 
The Pall Mall Gazette said the other 
day, writing on this question : 


“One of the most remarkable traits 
of the Society of Jesus has always been 
its literary productiveness. Wherever 
its members went, no sooner had they 
founded a home, a college, a mission, 
than they began to write books. [We 
beg to call the attention of those who 
would fain make the church the mother 
of ignorance, to testimony of this kind 
from such a source.] The result has 
been a vast literature, not theological 
alone, though chiefly that, but embracing 
almost every branch of knowledge.” 


The Jesuits in Germany, as in all 
countries where they have freedom, 
possessed the best schools and col- 
leges. They made themselves heard 
and felt in the press. “In Italy, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium,” 
says the journal above quoted, “ the 
most trustworthy critics are of opin- 
ion that there are no better written 
newspapers than those under Jesuit 
control.” It says further, and no- 
body will accuse the Fadl Mall Ga- 
settle of being a Jesuit organ: 


“Why indeed is their Order so danger- 
ous, if it be not on account of the ardent, 
disinterested conviction of its members, 
their indomitable courage and energy, 
their spirit of self sacrifice, to say nothing 
of their intelligence and their learning ? 
The effect of all this can but be height- 
ened by persecution. On the other side 
[Austria, if we recollect rightly], the dan- 
ger which the existence of the Order in 
the country really offers is much less than 
it is supposed to be In Germany, it 
does not really exist.” 


These extracts from various num- 
bers of one of the leading rationalistic 
organs in England, which it were 
easy to supplement by many others 
of the same import, notably from the 
Saturday Review and the Spectator, 
we merely present here to such of 
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our non-Catholic readers as might 
receive our own testimony of what- 
ever value with a certain suspicion. 
They embody very sound reasons for 
Bismarck’s unprovoked and unlawful 
attack. We purpose going a little 
deeper into the question. 

The Jesuits now, as always, small 
as their number is, were the leading 
Catholic teachers in Germany among 
high and low. Their access to the 
chairs of the universities made them 
to a great extent the moulders of 
thought, the teachers of the teachers, 
the great intellectual bulwark against 
the spread of rationalism and every 
form of false doctrine which strives to 
creep in to the hearth of the com- 
monwealth and endanger its exist- 
ence. As they were the strenuous 
upholders of Bismarck in all that was 
right; as their influence against the 
maxims of the International, though 


not so immediate and showy as his, 
was infinitely deeper and more last- 
ing, so when he would intrench upon 
rights that are inalienable to every 
man of whatever complexion and 
creed, they turned and boldly faced 


the Chancellor himself. Were the 
character which their opponents 
would fix upon them true, they had 
their opportunity of showing it—of 
going with him at least at the outset. 
He would not have disdained the as- 
sistance of such able lieutenants. 
But instead, the wily Jesuits, the men 
of the world, the plotters, the schem- 
ers, the Order that is untrue to eve- 
rything and everybody save itself, 
throws itself with undiminished ar- 
dor, with a devotion worthy of the 
fatalist, with all their heart and soul, 
into a losing cause; into a cause 
which they have ever supported; 
which has been losing these eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two years, but 
which has never lost. 

These considerations bring us to 
the root of the question. 


This marvellous German empire, 
this more than a nine days’ wonder, 
has been convulsed into life; and 
sudden convulsions are liable to as 
sudden relapses, Bismarck’s heart is 
in it; he is the corner-stone; it is 
built upon him; and he of all men 
knows on what a rocking foundation 
it is built. Listen to his mouthpiece 
once more, Minister Delbriick, in his 
speech on the third reading of the 
bill against the Jesuits : 


“We live under a very new system of 
government, called into existence by 
mighty political convulsions: and I hold 
that we should commit a great error in 
abandoning ourselves to the delusion that 
everything is accomplished and perfected 
because the Imperial German constitu- 
tion has been published in the official or- 
gan of the empire. For a long time to 
come we shall have to keep carefully in 
mind that the constitution—the new crea- 
tion—has enemies not only abroad but 
at home; and if the representatives of the 
empire arrive at the conviction that 
among these internal enemies an organ is 
to be reckoned which, while furnished 
with great intellectual and _ material 
means, and endowed with a rare organi- 
zation, steadily pursues a fixed inimical 
aim, it has a perfect right to meet and 
frustrate the anticipated attack.” 


We have shown how nobly they 
met and frustrated the anticipated 
attack—a rather summary mode, we 
submit, of dealing with those who 
may be enemies, for it has grown 
into only an “anticipated attack” now. 
Worse and worse for the wielders of 
law. It may be as well to note 
also that the Chancellor lets nothing 
slip. He allows the “ great intel- 
lectual means” to go; but the 
“ great material means ” is a far more 
important thing. He sticks to that. 
There must be something of the 
Israelite nature in him. He out- 
Shylocks Shylock. As in France, so 
here; he is not content with the 
“ pound of flesh,” he will have in ad- 
dition the “monies.” After all, what 
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is there to surprise usin this? The 
great Chancellor, who coldly wrung 
such griping terms from bleeding 
France, could scarcely be expected to 
leave to the church the great material 
possessions, that is to say, the schools, 
seminaries, and churches, which be- 
longed to her children. 

But to resume: The first sentence 
of this quotation strikes the key-note 
of the whole movement. And, we 
avow it, Prince Bismarck is right. 
This empire has enemies at home as 
well as abroad, and the Jesuits are 
in the van. All Catholics are its 
enemies ; and we make bold to say 
that all free men, and particularly all 
Americans, are its enemies. For it 
is not a German but a Bismarck 
empire; a Bismarck creation, that 
started into life men scarce knew 
how; a momentary thing for mutual 
defence, but never to be made, as he 
has made it, as powerful an instru- 
ment of tyranny as ever was forged 
to bind and grind a free-born people 
in fetters of iron for ever down. 
Never, in the vexed history of na- 
tions, has power, and such awful 
power, fallen into the hands of any 
one man at such an opportune mo- 
ment for good; and never, at the 
very outset, has it been so basely 
and so openly abused. The state of 
Europe, at this moment, is deplor- 
able ; revolution in Spain, revolution 
in Italy, revolution in France. The 
government, the supreme control of 
the whole continent, shifting from 
hand to hand; yesterday it was Na- 
poleon, to-day ’tis Bismarck: Europe 
cannot stand these successive shocks, 
from empire to anarchy, from anarchy 
to empire, without warning and with- 
out ceasing. Under all smoulders 
the burning lava, breaking out from 
time to time in fitful eruptions—here 
the Carbonari, there a Commune, in 
other places as trades-unions—which 
threatens to overwhelm and engulf 
the whole in one red ruin. It is 





simply the evil effect of evil spirits 
working upon dissatisfied and _ill- 
governed bodies of men, While 
over all, in the dim treacherous back- 
ground, looms the vast giant power 
of Russia, that seems to slumber, but 
is only biding the event, and shows 
itself in dangerous signs from time to 
time. Europe yearns for something 
fixed, permanent, and strong. Na- 
poleon held it—failed; and the reins 
fell into the hands of Bismarck. He 
commences his reign by declaring 
war against the only element that 
can humanize these conflicting 
masses, and cause this wild chaos of 
passion to adhere, coalesce, and be- 
come one again as its Creator made 
it: religion. Religion alone can 
make them bow to law; for re- 
ligion alone can teach them that 
there is a law that is above, and gives 
a reason for that law which ¢hey 
themselves make for themselves. 
And what has Bismarck done with 
this power that was given him ? 

To begin with, he has banished re- 
ligion from the schools, where it has 
flourished to the mutual satisfaction 
of Catholics and Protestants ever 
since its establishment. He has pro- 
faned the sacrament of marriage and 
handed it over to the civil courts. 
We will omit the expulsion of the 
Jesuits now. His empire is the most 
autocratic and aristocratic in Europe. 
Almost as a consequence, it is the 
most military. To make assurance 
doubly sure, he is making it more 
military still; not a nation of peace- 
ful men, but a nation of warriors. In- 
stead of allowing the weary nation a 
rest after a strife where centuries 
were condensed into a few months, 
and fabulous armies shattered in 
days, the military laws are made 
more stringent than ever. The 
Prussian system of service is to pre- 
vail throughout the empire, notwith- 
standing Bavaria’s remonstrance. 
Von Moltke’s declarations in his late 
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speech are very clear and concise. 
Summed up, they mean discipline, 
. discipline, discipline; and this is Bis- 
marck’s word also. ‘To produce this 
perfection of discipline, the power of 
the state must be supreme in every 
point. Nothing must escape it; 
nothing must evade it. The state 
must be religion, the state must be 
God, and Herr von Bismarck is the 
state. This sounds like exagger- 
ated language; but Bismarck shall 
speak for himself: 


“I may tell the preceding speaker 
[Herr Windhorst} that, as far as Prus- 
sia is concerned, the Prussian cabinet 
are determined to take measures which 
shall henceforth render it impossible for 
Prussians who are priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church to assert with impunity 
that they will be guided by canon law 
rather than Prussian law.” 


This referred immediately to the 
case of the Bishop of Ermeland and 
others, for excommunicating disobe- 
dient priests, 

The Bishop of Ermeland was 
ordered to withdraw his excommuni- 
cation, because it might affect those 
who came ‘under it in their civil 
capacity, under pain of suspension 
by the government. The answer of 
the Bishop, Monsignor Krementz, 
was admirable in every way, and we 
regret that our limited space com- 
pels us to exclude it. It is enough 
to say that the bishop shows, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that he is 
actually within the law, by a special 
provision of the Prussian Constitution, 
which declares in Article XII. “ that 
the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights is independent of religious pro- 
fessions,” while he declares at the 
same time that in such matters he is 
not bound by the civil law. Those 
opposed to him in faith must support 
him in this. Recent decisions in the 
English courts on behalf of the 
Established Church support him, 
And we need hardly waste the time 


of our readers by entering into such 
a question. If a government acknow- 
ledges a church at all, it must allow 
that church to work in its own way 
so long as it does not intrench upon 
the civic rights of the subject. The 
men in question, who were condemn- 
ed, received their orders and powers 
of teaching, preaching, and saying 
Mass from the church, to which they 
made the most solemn oaths of entire 
obedience in matters of doctrine. If 
afterwards they grew discontented, 
they possessed the civil right to leave 
it. But as honest men, how coul 
they remain in it, receiving emolu- 
ment from it, using-its property, and 
all the while persisting in preaching 
doctrines contrary to it, and endeavor- 
ing to destroy it? Those who defend 
the decision of the German govern- 
ment must allow that when, as not 
unfrequently happens, a Protestant 
clergyman becomes a convert to our 
faith, he may still abide in the Pro- 
testant church, preaching the Catho- 
lic faith to his congregation. 

Our battle, then, and in this we 
are all Jesuits, is with the Bismarck 
empire, with the supreme power of 
the state. These ideas of Prince 
Bismarck are not new; they are as 
old as old Rome. The Roman was 
taught from his infancy that he be- 
longed body and soul to the state; 
and no doubt Rome owed much of 
her vast power and boundless ac- 
quisitions to the steady inculcation 
of this materialistic doctrine from 
childhood upwards. “The divinity 
of the emperor” is not far removed 
from the divinity of the Chancellor. 
It is a very simple doctrine, and no 
doubt very convenient for those 
whom it benefits. But unfortunately 
forit and its defenders, One came into 
this world to tell us that we were “ to 
render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and to God the thirgs 
that are God’s.” This is the Catho- 
lic golden rule of politics, as we believe 
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it to be of ail orthodox Protestants. 
Prince Bismarck will excuse our 
obeying Jesus Christ in preference to 
him. 

And here is the reason for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits: They are 
the ablest exponents of these doc- 
trines, not necessarily the most 
earnest—all Catholics are alike in 
that; but their education has made 
them as a body the ablest, and there- 
fore they are driven out from the 
schools, colleges, universities, and 
churches; from the land utterly. 
And by whom are they replaced ? 

By the tools of Bismarck, by men 
who are ready to preach his doc- 
trines “for a consideration.” We 
had a sample of them the other day 
at the opening of one of the universi- 
ties in Alsace. The correspondent 


of the London Daily News, among 
others, described them to us: how 
they fought like wild beasts to get 


something to eat, and attacked it 
with their fingers ; how, at the end of 
the day, they, the German professors, 
reclined in the gutters, or reeled 
drunk through the public streets. 
And now, to complete our glance 
at this very large subject, a word on 
the ambassador to Rome that is to 
be. While Bismarck is still deter- 
mined to send one there, he leaves 
us no room to doubt of his intentions 
in the significant words—* unlooked- 
for eventualities.” That is to say, he 
looks to the speedy prospect of the 
present Pontiff’s death, and intends 
to affect the election of his successor. 
While refraining from remarking on 
the outspoken indelicacy of this, we 
do not at all doubt his intention, as 
little as we doubt concerning the 
prospect of its success. It is perfect- 
ly true that when the church had 
some influence over the state—and 
how that influence was exercised, let 
the spread of education, the abolition 
of serfdom, the persistent defense of 
liberty, and prevention of so many 
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wars speak—the three great Catholic 
powers, France, Spain, and Germany, 
had a veto on the election of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, which they duly exer- 
cised in the persons of their respective 
representatives. These representatives 
were heard and felt in the councils of 
the church, and the measures they 
brought forward taken into due con- 
sideration. aBut we were under the 
impression that the relations between 
church and state had been altered to 
some purpose in our days, Lot has 
parted from Abram. ‘The state said 
to the church: Our compact is at 
an end; you have nothing more to 
do with us; you may fulminate your 
thunderbolts as you please, and let 
them flash abroad through the world. 
We laugh. Their day is passed. Papis- 
tical pyrotechnics may frighten wo- 
men and children, but we are too old 
for that. We know the secret of it 
all; that at bottom the thunderbolt 
is only a squib, and must fall flat. 
The church’ accepted the situation. 
The state had proclaimed the separa- 
tion final and eternal. It could 
scarcely be surprised at the church 
taking it at its word.- It could. 
scarcely be surprised to find the 
doors of the Vatican Council closed 
against it. It can scarcely be sur- 
prised to know that the veto no 
longer has force—no longer exists in 
fact; least of all could it be expected 
to have force in the hands of a Pro- 
testant and heretical power, even 
when held in the safe keeping of the 
pious Emperor William and the 
“Christian and Evangelical” Prince 
Bismarck, 

One effect, and we think a very 
important one, has grown out of all 
this which we surmise Prince Bis- 
marck scarcely counted upon. We 
believe the mass of thinking men, 
whatever their sympathies might 
have been prior to and during the 
late war in France, once they beheld 
the great German empire an accom- 
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plished fact, wished it a hearty God- 
speed ; for it held in its hands the in- 
tellectual, the moral, and that very 
important thing in these days, the 
physical force sufficient to regenerate 
Europe. We looked to it with anx- 
iety to see whither it would tend; we 
looked to it with hope. Our anxie- 
ties have been realized, our hopes 
dashed to the ground. 

Prince Bismarck has alienated all 
Catholics and all lovers of freedom. 
And our eyes turn once more, all 
the chivalry in our natures turns, to 
the rising form of.his late prostrate 
foe. We are amazed at the intense 
vitality of the French nation.  Bis- 
marck but “ scotched the snake, not 
killed it; ’twill close and be itself.” 
All our hearts run out to it in the 
noble, the marvellous efforts it is 
making for self-regeneration. And if 
France, as we now believe, will, and 
at no very distant date, regain the 
throne from which she has_ been 
hurled, the hand that hurled her 
thence will, by a strange fatality, 
have the greatest share in reinstating 
her. “The moral columns of the 
new German empire have begun to 
tremble as though shaken by an 
earthquake,” says the Lutheran 
Lcclesiastical Gazette, after deploring, 
as we have done, all the recent 
measures that have passed. 

As for the manner in which the 
Catholic Church will come out of 
this trial, we will let the Protestant 
press itself speak. We have al- 
ready heard it in a_ half-hearted 
way in England and among vour- 
selves. The Aveus-zeitung, the organ 
of the orthodox Protestants, speaks 
more plainly : 

“ An eminent Catholic, a member of 
parliament, said lately that the outlook 
of the Roman Church in Germany was 
never more favorable than it is to-day. 
It seems that this judgment is not 
without foundation. The defections pro- 
duced by the old Catholics are without 
signification : we have to state a fact of 


altogether another impcertance.  For- 
merly, the greater part of the German 
bishops, the greater part of the lower 
clergy, and almost all the laics, were ad- 
versaries of the new dogma [we give 
those words of the Avezuz-seitung, with 
our own reservations as to faith in them], 
but now that the council has spoken, we 
only find thirty-two apostate priests ; that 
is an immeasurable victory won by the 
Roman Church. . . . Though the 
Roman Church thus appears day by day 
more and mere in the ascendant, the 
Evangelical Church sees itself with de- 
liberate purpose pushed down the inclined 
plane, or, what is still worse, the govern- 
ment does not seem to be aware of its ex- 
istence. We have been able to remark 
this recently in the discussion on the para- 
graph relating:to the clergy in the Reichs- 
tag; and lately again on the occasion of 
the law on the inspection of schools. In 
the debates, at least those which concern 
the manifestations of the government, 
the question has been altogether with 
reference to the Roman Church. There 
has been no mention made, or scarcely 
any, of the Evangelical Church. The 
impression produced on every impartial 
observer must be this: the Roman 
Church is a power, a factor which must 
be taken into account; the Evangelical 
Church is not. This disdain is, for the 
latter, the most telling blow which can 
be inflicted upon it, and which must aid 
in strengthening the cause of Rome ina 
manner that must become of the deepest 
significance for the future. After all 
that, it is not strange to see the ad- 
herents of the Roman cause conceive 
the loftiest hopes.” 


The Volksblatt von Halle states 
that “the Catholic Church has be- 
come neither more timid nor weaker, 
but more prudent, bolder, of greater 
consideration, and in every respect 
more powerful than ever.” We 
might go on multiplying such ex- 
tracts, but our space forbids us. 

The result then to us, to Catholics, 
is not doubtful, as the result of per- 
secution never is. It is strange that 
such a keen-sighted, eminently prac- 
tical man as Prince Bismarck should 
become so suddenly blind to all the 
teachings of history. The meanest 
religion that exists among men 
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thrives on persecution even when it 
has nothing better to support it. As 
for us, as for the Jesuits particularly, 
“suff’rance is the badge of all our 
tribe.” Their great Founder left it to 
them as his last legacy. And indeed, 
the measure he meted out to them 
has been filled to overflowing. 
While we are thus strong in faith, 
while we know that Prince Bismarck 
is only beating the air in his vain and 
impious efforts to extinguish that fire 
which God kindled and bade to 
burn, while we are calmly confident 
that he will shatter his mightiest 
forces against the Rock of Ages, and 
come back from the conflict battered 
and bruised—finding out too late that 
he made the one grand mistake of 
his life, which greater than he have 
made before him—still we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact of the great in- 
juries he is inflicting upon us, and the 
many fresh trials imposed upon the 
church and our Holy Father in his 
declining years. 

What, then, are we to do? 

We have power, and we must use 
it. We have voices, and we must 
make them heard. We have the 
silent, if not the outspoken sympathy 
of powerful bodies opposed to us in 
creed. We have the heart, when we 
show ourselves, of every free man 
and hater of oppression in any form. 
We have the genius of our own con- 
stitution on our side. We must 
speak out plainly and boldly as 
Catholic Americans. We must do 
what has already been done in Lon- 
don at the meeting in S. James’ Hall, 
presided over by the Duke of Norfolk ; 
where peer and ploughman, gentle 
and simple, priest and layman, were 
one in protesting against this slavish 
policy of Prince Bismarck. Let us 
do the like. Let our eminent men, 
and they are not few, call us together 
here in New York, in every city 
throughout the nation—in behalf not 
only of our suffering brethren, but of 


those rights which are inalienable to 
every man that is born into this 
world—in protestation against a 
principle and a policy which, if they 
found favor here, would sap the life 
of our nation, and throw us back 
into the old slavery that we drowned 
in our best blood. Our standpoint 
is this: as there are rights which the 
state does not and cannot give us, 
those rights are inviolable, and the 
state cannot touch them. To God 
alone we owe them; to God alone 
we give them back, and are answera- 
ble for them. The state is not 
supreme in all things, and never shall 
be. These are the principles we de- 
fend, and are happy in being their 
persecuted champions. 

It is not merely a question of 
creed; Bismarck does not attack a 
creed, It is a broad question of 
right and wrong, of justice and in- 
justice, of absolutism and freedom. 
Power was never given into the hands 
of the German Chancellor to be 
abused at the very outset, to oppress 
his subjects, Catholic and Protestant. 
It is not and it must not be supreme ; 
and we very much mistake the genius 
of the great German people if they 
long allow it to continue so, It is 
not for him to deprive 14,000,000 of 
his people of their natural rights; the 
right to educate their children as 
they think proper, and as the law 
allowed them ; the right. to consider 
marriage a sacrament sanctified by 
God, and not a civil contract, to be 
loosed or unloosed at will by a 
magistrate ; the right of listening to 
their most eminent teachers; the 
right of holding the seminaries and 
churches, built by their own money, 
for the use of their own priests ; the 
right, above all, of believing that 
there is a God beyond all govern- 
ments, from whom all government, 
which people make for themselves, 
springs; that God has set a law in 
the conscience which they must 
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obey, even though princes and kings 
rage against it, and that it is not in 
the nature of things for this first and 
final law of conscience to clash with 
any other unless that other be wrong. 
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I Know not which to 
The morning, with 
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When Prince Bismarck succeeds in 
eradicating these inborn notions from 
the minds of the German people, he 
will then have attained his supre- 
macy; but that then is—never. 


NO CHOICE. 


love the more: 
its liquid light ; 


Or evening, with its tender lore 
Of silver lake and purple height. 


To morn I say, “ The fairer thou: 


For when thy beau 


ties melt away, 


*Tis but to breathe on heart and brow 


The gladness of th 


e perfect day.” 


And o’er the water falls a hue 
That cannot sate a poet’s eye: 


As though Our Lady’ 


s mantle threw 


Its shadow there—and not the sky. 


3ut when has glared 


And afternoon is g: 


The sunset brings a s 


the torrid-noon, 
usping low, 
weeter boon 


Than ever graced the orient’s glow. 


And I: “As old wine unto new, 
Art thou to morn, belovéd eve! 


And what if dies thy 
In blankest night ? 


“ Thy fading lulls us 


every hue 
We may not grieve 


as we dote. 


Nor always blank the genial night: 
For when the moon is well afloat, 


Thou mellowest in 


to amber light.” 


Is each, then, fairer in its turn ? 


’Tis hence the music. 


To wish a dayless m 


Not for me 
orn, or yearn 


For nightless eve—if these could be. 


But give me both—the new, the old: 
And let my spirit sip the wine 


From silver now, anc 


’Tis wine alike—al 
Laxr GeorGg, July, 1872. 
VOL. XVI.—2 


1 now from gold: 
ike divine! 
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BY MRS. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER’S STORY.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH PERMISSION, 


PART THIRD. 


THE BANKS OF THE NECKAR. 


“ Brama assai—poco spera—nulla chiede.”"—T asso. 


XXXIV. 


“Return, Gabrielle! if possible, 


return at once; at all events, come 


soon.” These simple words from 
Clement to his cousin give no idea 
of the agitation with which they were 
written. Fleurange herself would 
never have suspected it, and less 
than ever at the arrival of a letter at 
once so affecting and so opportune. 
She even paid very little attention to 
her cousin’s assurances as to the inu- 
tility of any further sacrifices for the 
sake of his family. Clement, how- 
ever, had written her the exact truth. 
The situation of Professor Dornthal’s 
family was of course very different 
from what it once was, but the 
change was far from being as great 
as they had all anticipated and pre- 
pared for a year before, when ruin 
overwhelmed and scattered them. 
To leave the house in which they 
had lived twenty-five years; to see 
all the objects that adorned it offered 
for sale ; to give up the place where 
the happiet moments of their lives 
had been spent; all this at first ex- 
cluded the possibility of anticipating 
anything but privation and sadness 
without alleviation. Madame Dorn- 
thal herself did not look forward to 


the future in any other light, and the 
courage with which she left her na- 
tive city was the same she would 
have shown had her husband been 
condemned to suffer exile; she 
would have shared it with him, en- 
deavoring to soften it as much as 
possible, but without anticipating the 
least possibility of joy in their chang- 
ed lives, 

Joy, however, returned. It not 
unfrequently happens that reverses 
endured without murmuring receive 
unexpected compensations. 

In the first place, their new home, 
though simple, and even rustic com- 
pared with their old one, was neither 
gloomy nor inconvenient. Two spa- 
cious rooms on the ground floor al- 
lowed the whole family to assemble 
not only for their meals, but the eve- 
ning reunions—their greatest pleasure 
when all the absent ones return- 
ed. A small garden surrounded the 
house, and a_ grass-plot extended 
down to the river with a covered 
alley on each side. This place, call- 
ed Rosenheim, merited its name by 
the abundance of flowers, and espe- 
cially of roses, which on every side 
cheered the eye and embalmed the 
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air. Their very first impressions, 
therefore, were quite different from 
what they had apprehended. Be- 
sides, Clement had reserved two or 
three of his father’s favorite paint- 
ings, several engravings, as well as a 
number of other familiar and pre- 
cious objects, which preceded them, 
and were there, like old friends, to 
welcome them. 

In the next place, the professor’s 
rare collections, and the works of art 
he had selected with so correct a 
taste and such profound knowledge, 
proved far more valuable than they 
had anticipated, so that, if no longer 
rich, an independence more than 
sufficient was assured them. More- 
over, Clement’s prospects were ex- 
ceedingly promising. His extraor- 
dinary ability was soon recognized 
to a degree that justified Wilhelm 
Miiller’s foresight. To tell the truth, 


fortune is not so blind and capricious 


as she is often represented, and if 
she sometimes bestows her favors on 
those who are unworthy of them, 
there are some she reserves exclu- 
sively for persevering industry, per- 
fect integrity, shrewd calculation, 
strict economy, and undeviating ex- 
actness. These virtues—and not 
chance—lay the foundations of du- 
rable and honorably acquired for- 
tunes, and where they are lacking 
the greatest skill does not prevent 
them from being frequently lost in a 
day. 

It was one of these legitimate for- 
tunes Clement was worthy of and 
capable of acquiring. His success 
was already sufficient to dispense his 
father from the share of labor he had 
taken upon himself, but he could not 
turn him from his purpose, and soon 
perceived he ought not to attempt it. 
He derived the poetry of his nature 
from his father, and was indebted to 
his mother for his force and energy. 
Of these the professor, with all the 
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rare and exquisite gifts of his mind 
and heart, was entirely destitute. A 
profound dejection mingled with his 
apparent resignation to misfortune, 
which sprang from the humiliating 
conviction—felt too late—of having 
brought it on himself by a want of 
foresight, and thus being responsible 
for the ruin of his family, 

He needed something to divert 
him from this rooted idea, and 
therefore the necessity of exert- 
ing himself to fulfil the duties of the 
position he had accepted, and of 
pursuing his favorite studies, was too 
beneficial to make it desirable he 
should renounce it. His new life, no 
longer burdened by any material 
anxiety, gradually became both ac- 
tive and serene, and when the fami- 
ly assembled together, everything 
would have had nearly the same as- 
pect as before, had it not been for the 
vacancies around the hearth. But 
after the arrival of Hilda and her 
husband, and subsequently of Dr. 
Leblanc, the evenings at Rosenheim 
became once more cheerful and al- 
most lively. Ludwig and Hansfelt 
resumed their favorite topics of con- 
versation ; Hilda’s beauty and hap- 
piness delighted her father ; the mer- 
ry voices of the children resounded 
anew; and Clement often favored 
them as of yore with a lively air on 
his vivlin, but more frequently, at his 
father’s request, with some graver 
melody, which he would play with 
such skill and so pathetic an expres- 
sion as to surprise Hilda, who asked 
him one day how he had found time 
in his- busy life to develop his tal- 
ent to such a degree. Clement did 
not at first hear, he was so absorbed 
in some strain of Beethoven’s, which 
gave forth a heart-rending accent 
under his bow. She repeated her 
question. 

“T often play in the evening at 
Frankfort,” he then replied. “ Miil- 
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ler and his wife accompany me. Mu- 
sic refreshes me after the tedious la- 
bors of the day,-and this prevents 
me from losing what you are so kind 
as to call my talent.” 

Such was the state of things Fleu- 
range would have found at her new 
home had she arrived a month soon- 
er. In that case, her involuntary 
sadness might have excited more at- 
tention, But the serenity of the 
household, so recently regained, had 
been violently disturbed again, It 
was not surprising therefore that tears 
should mingle with her joy at seeing 
once more those she loved, especial- 
ly as among them she found Dr. Le- 
blanc’s sister in mourning for him, 
and she had to be informed of 
another misfortune, scarcely hinted at 
in Clement’s letter. 

Professor Dornthal’s life was in- 
deed no longer in danger, but his 
memory was greatly impaired, and 
his noble mind, if not extinct, only 
gave out a feeble and_ vacillating 
light. This was hoped to be merely 
a transient state, which time and ab- 
solute cessation from labor would 
soon remedy. But it was a severe 
affliction to them all, and Clement 
for the first time saw his mother’s 
courage waver. Jt was with truly 
a sad smile Madame Dornthal saw 
her husband recognize and embrace 
Fleurange without manifesting the 
slightest surprise at her presence, or 
realizing the time and distance that 
had separated them. It was the 
same with Clara; but when she 
placed her infant in his arms, there 
was a momentary reawakening of 
the invalid’s torpid memory. ‘Tears 
came into his eyes ; he embraced the 
child, murmured * God bless him!” 
and then gave him back to his mo- 
ther, looking at him with an expres- 
sion that filled them for a moment with 
hope. ‘Then the gleam vanished, and 


he fell back into his former state. 


In consequence of all these cir- 
cumstances, when the family assem- 
bled in the evening in the large salon 
on the ground floor, every brow was 
clouded, all the young smiling faces 
were grave and anxious, and the 
same cause for sadness weighed on 
every heart. Perhaps this was best 
for Fleurange, who, ever ready to for- 
get herself, seemed to feel, and in- 
deed only felt the sorrows of the rest. 

Ah! how her sadness, which 
seemed only sympathy, touched one 
person that night as he gazed at her 
in silent admiration. She was sitting 
between his sisters, the lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling threw a_ halo 
around her charming face, and the 
voice, so dear and so long unheard, 
resounded for the first time in this 
place where everything seemed trans- 
formed by her presence! 

The evening, so sad for all the 
rest, was not so for Clement. Even 
his anxiety for his father was sus- 
pended: he felt a renewed hope for 
him as well as for everything else— 
yes, every thing. He no longer took 
a dark view of things: he was, as it 
were, intoxicated with hope. With 
what a sweet confiding look she had 
pressed hishand! In whata tone she 
cried: * Dear Clement, how happy 
I am to see you again”! Could the 
future, then, be as doubtful as he had 
so recently feared? As to the smiles 
of fortune, he no longer doubted: he 
was sure of winning them henceforth. 
He once thought himself inefficiept, 
but he was mistaken. Might he not 
also be mistaken in thinking himself 
incapable of ever pleasing ?—To this 
question he heard no other reply but 
the quickened pulsations of his heart, 
and the rippling of the water flowing 
past the seat to which he had betaken 
himself on the banks of the river. 

Meanwhile, Fleurange and _ her 
cousins went up-stairs. Clement 
soon saw them all talking together in 
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low tones on the large wooden gal- 
lery that extended around the house, 
and on which all the windows 
opened. Then they retired ; but the 


light that shone for the first time that 
night was a long time visible, and 
Clement did not quit his post till he 
saw it was extinguished. 


XXXV. 


Fleurange gradually resumed the 
habits of domestic life—once the real- 
ization of all her dreams—and then, 
only then, she realized the extent 
and depth of the change she had un- 
dergone while separated from her 
friends. 

She was no longer the same. No 
effort of her will could conceal this 
fact. Her heart, her thoughts, her 
regrets, her desires, and her hopes, 
were all elsewhere. Italy ia all its 
brilliancy did not differ more from 
the peaceful landscape before her, 
charming as it was, with the little gar- 
den of roses and the river winding 
around it, the ruins beyond, and the 
dark forest in the background, than 
the vanished scenes—still so vividly 
remembered—of which that land was 
the enchanting theatre, differed from 
those now occurring beneath the 
more misty sky of Germany. At 
Florence, her struggles and efforts, 
and the necessity of action, stimula- 
ted her courage. The peace she 
found at Santa Maria revived her 
strength. But there, as we have 
said, the past and the future seemed 
suspended, as it were. Now the 
struggle was over as well as the 
pause that succeeded it, and she 
must again set forth on the way— 
act, live in the present, and cour- 
ageously take up life again as she 
found it, with its actual duties and 
new combats. Fleurange had never 
felt more difficulty and repugnance 
in overcoming herself. 

After the long restraint she had 
been obliged to make, it would have 
been some relief to be dispensed 
from all effort, especially at conceal- 


ment, and freely give herself up to a 
profound melancholy, to pass away 
the hours in dreamy inaction, to 
weep when her heart was swelling 
with tears, and, if not to speak to 
every one of her sadness, at least 
take no trouble to conceal it. 

This would have been her natura 
inclination, and it was only by an ef- 
fort she refrained from yielding to it. 
But this would have shown the 
strength gained in her retreat to have 
been only factitious, and her inter- 
course with Madre Maddalena to 
have left, this time, no permanent in- 
fluence. We have, however, no such 
act of cowardice to record respecting 
our heroine. 

On the contrary, whoever saw her 
up at the first gleam of light in the 
east to relieve her aunt from all the 
cares of the ménage ; whoever fol- 
lowed her first to the store-rooms to 
dispense the provisions for the day, 
accompanied by little Frida, whom 
she initiated into, the mysteries of 
housekeeping, and then to the 
kitchen to give directions and some- 
times even lend assistance to the old 
and not over-skilful cook ; whoever 
saw her even going sometimes to 
market with a firm step, basket in 
hand, and returning with her cloak 
covered with dew, would not have 
imagined from the freshness she 
brought back from these matutinal 
walks, and the brilliancy which youth 
and health imparted to her complex- 
ion, that, more than once, the night 
had passed without sleep, and while 
hearing her early Mass, never ne- 
glected, she had shed so many scald- 
ing tears. 
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Other cares, more congenial and 
better calculated to absorb her mind, 
occupied the remainder of the day. 
Her special talent for waiting on the 
sick, and the beneficent influence she 
exercised over them, were again 
brought into requisition around her 
uncle, and Madame Dornthal bless- 
ed the day of her return as she wit- 
nessed the evident progress of so 
prolonged and painful a convales- 
cence--a progress that gave them rea- 
son to hope in the complete restora- 
tion of the professor’s faculties, if not 
in the possibility of his ever resuming 
constant or arduous labor. ‘The 
young girl found these cares delight- 
ful, and her new duties towards her 
dear old friend Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine no less so. 

Josephine Leblanc’s affections had 
all been centred in her - brother. 
Sire lived exclusively for him, and 
had never once thought of the possi- 
bility of surviving him. A person 
left alone in a house standing in a 
district devastated by war or fire, 
would not have felt more suddenly 
and strangely left alone than our 
poor old mademoiselle after the fatal 
blow that deprived her of her brother, 
so dear, so admired, and so venerat- 
ed—the brother younger than herself, 
and in whose arms she had felt so 
sure of dying! 

She remained calm, however, and 
self-possessed. But the mute despair 
imprinted on her face as she went to 
and fro in the house, troubling no 
one with her grief, affected every be- 
holder. She only begged to remain 
there that she might not have to re- 
turn a.one to the place where she 
had lived with him. From the first, 
Madame Dornthal had invited her 
to take up her residence near them, 
and Fleurange’s return brought her old 
friend to a final decision, which prov- 
ed so consoling that she firmly be- 
lieved it to have been in the designs 
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of Providence. The doctor left con- 
siderable property, which now be- 
longed entirely to his sister. All 
their relatives were wealthier than 
they, and lived in the provinces. 
There was nothing therefore to in- 
duce Mademoiselle Josephine to re- 
turn to Paris, and she resolved to set- 
tle near hernew friends, that she might 
be near her whom long before she 
had adopted in her heart. It wasa 
formidable undertaking for a person 
who for forty years had led a uni- 
form life, always in the same place, 
and who was no less ignorant of the 
world at sixty than she was at twenty 
years of age. But it seemed no 
longer difficult as soon as she again 
had some one to live for. As to 
Fleurange, she found it pleasant and 
beneficial to devote herself to her 
old friend in return, and, in acquit- 
ting herself of this new debt of grati- 
tude, her heart gained strength for 
the interior struggle which had be- 
come the constant effort of her life. 

Notwithstanding the marriage of 
her two cousins, everything now re- 
sumed the aspect of the past. Clara 
end Julian, established in the neighbor- 
hood where the pursuits of the latter 
would retain him a year, did not 
suffer a day to pass without visiting 
Rosenheim. Hansfelt no longer 
thought of leaving his old friend, and 
Hilda’s calm and radiant happiness 
seemed ¢o lack nothing between her 
husband and her father, whose case 
now appeared so hopeful. 

Clement alone was not, as former- 
ly, a part of the regular family circle. 
He only came once a week—on Sat- 
urday evening—and returned to 
Frankfort on Monday morning as 
soon as it was light. 

Business for which one feels a 
special aptitude is not generally re- 
pugnant. But Clement had such a 
variety of talents, and among all the 
things he was capable of, the duties 
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of the office where he passed his days 
were certainly not what he had the 
greatest taste or inclination for. 
Nothing would have retained him 
there but the conviction of thereby 
serving the best interests of those 
dear to him. He must accept the 
most remunerative employment, and, 
this once resolved upon, nothing 
could exhaust the courageous endur- 
ance so peculiar to him. His cour- 
age was not in the least increased 
by the desire of surprising others or 
exciting their admiration, and noth- 
ing under any circumstances could 
daunt or turn him from his purpose. 
And he knew how to brave ennui as 
well as disaster. But this ennui, 
which he generally overcame by se- 
vere application, became from time 
to time overwhelming, and he would 
have had violent fits of discourage- 
ment had it not been for the cheer- 
ing evenings he passed in the modest 
household of which he was a member. 

Wilhelm Miiller perceived that 
Clement’s varied acquirements were 
useful to him, and his devotedness 
to him was mingled with an admira- 
tion bordering on enthusiasm, On 
his side, he procured Clement the 
opportunity and pleasure of talking 
of something besides their commer- 
cial affairs, and with the aid of music 
their evenings passed agreeably away. 

But the kind and simple Bertha, 
with the instinct that often enables a 
woman to put her finger on the 
wound the most penetrating of men 
would never have discovered, had 
found a sure means of diverting him. 
The children had never forgotten the 
great event of their lives—the journey 
and the beautiful young lady they met 
on the way. Clement never seemed 
weary of listening to this account, to 
which Bertha would add many a 
comment; and this had been the 
commencement of a kind of confi- 
dential intimacy, which she discreetly 
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took advantage of, and which was of 
more comfort to him than he reai- 
ized. In short, this was the bright 
spot in his weary life. He would 
need it more than ever when, after a 
leave of absence on account of his 
father’s terrible accident, which had 
been prolonged from day to day, he 
would have to return to his bondage, 
and this time with an effort that add- 
ed another degree of heroism to the 
task he had imposed on himself. 

It was now the eve of his depar- 
ture. Fleurange and Hilda were sit- 
ting at twilight on a little bench by 
the river-side conversing together, 
and Clement, leaning against a tree 
opposite, was looking at the current 
of the water, listening silently, but 
attentively, to the conversation that 
was going on before him. They 
were discussing all that had occurred 
during their separation, and Hilda 
began to question Fleurange about 
her journey—about Italy, and the 
life she led at Florence away from 
them all. Fleurange replied, but 
briefly and with the kind of appre- 
hension we feel when a conversation 
is leading to a point we would like to 
avoid, She foresaw the impossibility 
of succeeding in this, and was en- 
deavoring, but without success, to 
overcome her embarrassment, when 
Count George’s name at last was in- 
troduced. After some questions, to 
which Fleurange only replied by 
monosyllables, Hilda continued : 

“Count George!—A friend of 
Karl’s, who met him, was pretending 
the other day in my hearing that no 
one could see him without loving 
him. As you know him, Fleurange, 
what is your opinion ?” 

The question was a decided one, 
and Fleurange, as we are aware, had 
no turn for evasion. She blushed and 
remained silent—so long silent that 
Clement abruptly turned around and 
looked at her. Did she turn pale at 
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this? or was it the light of the moon 
through the foliage that blanched her 
face, and its silver rays that gave her 
an expression he had never seen till 
now? He remained looking at her 
with attention mingled with anguish, 
when at length, in a troubled tone 
and with a fruitless effort at a smile, 
she replied : 


“T think, Hilda, Karl’s friend was 
right.” 

These words were very simple 
after all, but the darkest hour of 
Clement's life never effaced from his 
memory the spot or the moment in 
which they were uttered, the silence 
that preceded, or the tone and look 
that accompanied them. 


XXXVI. 


The blindness of love is proverbial. 
His clairvoyance would be equally 
so, were it not for the illusion that 
unceasingly aids the heart in avoid- 
ing the discoveries it dreads, The 
very instinct that gives keenness to 
the eye is as prompt to close it, and 
when the truth threatens one’s happi- 
ness or pride, there are but few who 
are bold enough to face it regardless 
of consequences. 

To this number, however, Clement 
belonged. ‘There was in his nature 
no liability to illusions which had the 
power of obscuring his penetration. 
Therefore the truth was suddenly re- 
vealed to him without mercy, and his 
newly budding hopes were at once 
blasted for ever.—That moment of 
silence was as tragical as if all his 
heart’s blood had been shed on the 
spot, and left him lifeless at the feet 
of her who had unwittingly given 
him so deadly a blow! 

Within a year—since the day he 
thought himself separated from her 
for ever, not only by his own inferi- 
ority, but by the sad necessity of 
his new position—two unexpected 
changes had occurred: First, in his 
exterior life—then he was apparently 
ruined: now, he felt capable of re- 
pairing his fortunes. Secondly, in 
the opinion he had of himself. 

Not that a sudden fatuity had 
seized the modest and unpretending 
Clement. By no means; but the 
great reverses of his family had cer- 


tainly effaced in a day every trace of 
his youthful timidity, and a kind of 
barrier had all at once melted away 
before him, Hitherto his worth had 
not been recognized beyond the nar- 
row circle of his family, and even 
there he was loved without being 
fully appreciated. Necessity threw 
him in contact with the world ; all his 
faculties were brought into action 
and developed by exercise. His fea- 
tures, his attitude, his manners, and 
his general appearance all partici- 
pated in this transformation. The 
silent awkwardness that once left him 
unnoticed was overcome by the ne- 
cessity of asserting himself, and also 
by that increased confidence in him- 
self produced by a widening influ- 
ence over others. This influence, at 
which he himself was astonished, was 
not solely the consequence of the su- 
perior ability he manifested in the 
dull and prosaic life he had em- 
braced. But in this career, as every- 
where else, he brought his highest 
faculties into exercise ; and while ob- 
serving and seizing all these details 
of his material life, he understood 
how to impart a soul to them by his 
dignity, trustworthiness, unselfishness, 
and generous ardor—which are the 
sweet flowers of labor and the noble 
result of a well-regulated nature. 

He also reserved a prominent part 
of his evenings for the favorite stu- 
dies in which he had not ceased to 
interest himself, as well as a thousand 
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subjects foreign to his daily occupa- 
tion, but exceedingly useful in the 
development of his mind. Thence 
sprang a simple and persuasive elo- 
quence, which gave him an ascenden- 
cy over every one, and caused him 
to be especially sought after on a 
thousand occasions that had no im- 
mediate connection with his actual 
position. Once or twice he had 
even been invited to speak at some 
public assembly which had for its 
object either a question of public in- 
terest, or one relating to literature 
and the arts, and he acquitted him- 
self so well as to attract the notice 
not only of those to whom the name 
of Dornthal was already familiar, but 
of a great number of strangers. Nu- 
merous advances to acquaintance 
were made him on all sides, and 
Clement might easily have passed his 


evenings elsewhere than in the un- ' 


pretending home of the Millers. 
But had no_ such inclination. 
Their company satisfied his present 
tastes. Music, which he would not 
willingly have been deprived of, was 
the delight of his hosts; and as is 
frequently the case in Germany, they 
were able to join him in duets or 
trios which many a professional singer 
would not have disdained to listen to. 

Over his whole life, with its varied 
and absorbing interests, reigned one 
dear and ever-present form. It 
seemed at first like some celestial 
vision, far-off and inaccessible, but 
for some time, under the influence 
of all we have referred to, it appear- 
ed to have drawn nearer to him. 

On this account, he began to ap- 
preciate the increased consideration 
with which he was regarded, but 
which he valued so little on his own. 
He ventured at last to ask himself 
if the good-will that seemed to beam 
on him on all sides did not author- 
ize him to hope sooner or later for 
something more, and if his favorite 


he 


poet was wholly wrong in promising 
that he who loved should win some- 
thing in return. 

Such thoughts and dreams, if al- 
lowed entrance in the heart, are apt 
to end by taking entire possession 
of it; and, as we have said, Clement 
was intoxicated with hope when 
Fleurange reappeared in _ their 
midst. But his dreams, fancies, and 
hopes were now all crushed by one 
word from her—one word, the fatal 
meaning of which was clearly re- 
vealed by the expression of her eyes, 
which Clement caught a glimpse of 
by the pale light of the moon ! 

The grief that pierced his soul en- 
abled him to realize the full extent 
of ‘his illusions, and he was aston- 
ished he had ever before considered 
himself unhappy. For some time 
after his return to Frankfort, he was 
overpowered by a dejection such as he 
had never experienced. He felt as 
incapable of any further effort as he 
was indifferent to all success. His 
daily task became insupportable, and 
study in the evening impossible. In- 
stead of returning to the Miiller’s at 
the usual hour, he would leave the 
city afoot or on horseback, and roam 
around the country for hours, as if to 
wear out his grief by exhausting his 
strength, 

Now he clearly saw he had only 
lived, planned, and exerted himself 
for her the two years past; he had 
given her not only his heart, but his 
entire life, and that life had had but 
one aim—the hope of some day win- 
ning in return the heart which would 
never belong to him now—because 
it was given to another! And while 
repeating Count George’s name with 
rage, he sharpened his anguish by 
recalling him, ashe had once seen him, 
clothed with irresistible attractions, 
His noble features, his look of intelli- 
gence, his taste for the arts, the charm 
of his manners, his voice, and his 
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tanguage, all came back unpityingly 
to the memory’of his humble rival. 
He remembered him in the gallery 
of the Old Mansion, through which 
he accompanied him at a time when 
he was a mere student, and absolute- 
ly wanting in everything that was, 
not only attractive, but capable of 
exciting the least attention. His im- 
agination mercilessly dwelt on the 
contrast between them. Was it sur- 
prising (and he blushed at so ridicu- 
lous a comparison) such a man 
should be more successful than he ? 
And should he, inferior as he was, be 
astonished that this man, living so 
near Fleurange, under the same roof— 
At this thought a bitter anguish, a 


Disinterestedness, energy, and the 
power of self-control were, as may 
have been perceived, qualities com- 
mon both to Clement and Fleurange. 
There was, in fact, a great resei, 
blance in their natures, which, on hi- 
part, was the secret of the attraction 
so suddenly ripened into a more 
lively sentiment ; and, on hers, of an 
unchanging confidence, in spite of the 
transformation of another kind she 
likewise experienced. And now they 
were both engaged in a like strug- 
gle: they were united by similarity 
of suffering, which separated them, 
nevertheless, as by an abyss. 

Ah! if Clement could have hoped, 
as he once did, that a more tender 
sentiment would spring out of this 
sympathy and confidence, with what 
joy, what sweet pride, he would have 
regarded this conformity so constantly 
manifest between them! But the as- 
pect of everything was now changed : 
there was no longer any possibility 
of happiness for him, he could now 
only suffer; and by the light of what 
was passing in his own heart he was 
enabled to read hers—at once open 
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furious jealousy, took possession of 
him, and excited a tempest in his 
heart which neither duty, nor his 
sense of honor, nor the energy of 
his will, could succeed in calming. 
There are times when passion rises 
superior to every other impulse, and 
they who have not learned to seek 
their strength from a divine source 
are always vanquished. But Cle- 
ment had been accustomed to the 
powerful restraints of religion; his 
strength consisted in never throwing 
them off. Therefore, he was not to 
fail in this severe struggle: he would 
soon turn his eyes heavenward for 
the aid he needed in again becoming 
master of himself. 


XXXVII. 


to him and yet closed against him 
for ever! 

With all Clement’s self-control, he 
would have been utterly unable to 
conceal the state of his mind from his 
cousin had he remained at Frankfort. 
But, after the days of overpowering 
anguish we have already referred to, 
after yielding without restraint to a 
despair bordering on madness, Cle- 
ment at length succeeded in regaining 
his clearness of judgment. 

One morning he rose before day, 
and left the city on foot. His walk 
was prolonged to such an extent 
that it might be called a pilgrimage, 
and the more correctly as its goal 
was a church, but so unpretending a 
church that it only differed from the 
neighboring houses by a stone cross 
to be seen when passing the door 
which it surmounted. ‘The door was 
opened by the very person Clement 
came to see—a pious and simple 
young priest who was formerly his 
schoulmate. He was inferior to 
Clement intellectually, but his guide 
and master in those regions the soul 
alone attains. What Clement now 
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sought was—not merely to pour out 
his heart by way of confidence—not 
even the consolation of discreet and 
Christian sympathy—but to recover 
his firmness by a courageous avowal 
of all his weakness, and afterwards 
make an unchangeable resolution in 
the presence of God and his repre- 
sentative at the holy tribunal. He 
had niade a similar one while yet a 
youth, but now in his manhood he 
wished to renew it in a more solemn 
manner. It would of course require 
greater effort after the gleam of hope 
he had just lost, and the devotedness 
he pledged himself to would be 
more difficult after the revelation that 
she whom he loved, and must ever 
love, had given her affections to 
another. His voice faltered as he 
declared that no word, look, or act 
of his should ever trouble her, or re- 
veal the sentiments she had inspired 
in the heart of one who would live 
rear her, without her, and yet for 
her! 

It was, in fact, his old devise: 
“ Garder l’amour et briser l’espoir!” 
which he now solemnly assumed with 
the grave and pious feeling that ac- 
companies all self-sacrifice. 

Such piety may be regarded by 
some as rather exaltée. They are 
right, but it is the kind of exaltation 
which accords with the real significa- 
tion of the word, which elevates the 
soul it inflames, and which, though 
powerless in itself, can effect much 
when the divine assistance is invoked 
to co-operate in aiding, increasing, 
in a word, exalting human strength ! 

That evening Clement quietly re- 
sumed his old seat at the Miillers’ 
fireside. In reply to Wilhelm’s ques- 
tions, he said that during his long 
visit at Rosenheim he had neglected 
affairs that required his attention. 
“ And then I confess,” continued he, 
“that I have been in a bad humor, 
and thought it wiser to relieve you 
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from my society.” But to Bertha, 
who also questioned him, in a less 
vague way, however, he acknowl- 
edged more frankly, but no less 
briefly, that he had met with a great 
affliction, but requested her never to 
mention the subject to him. Then 
he took his violin and began to play 
a strain from Bach. 

Bertha seated herself at the piano, 
and played an accompaniment to 
this and several other pieces. Her 
husband, who was beating time be- 
side her, remarked that their young 
friend’s bad humor had a singularly 
favorable effect on his talent. 

“JT assure you, Dornthal, you 
never played so well as you have 
this evening.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Clement. 
with a thoughtful air. ‘“ Yes, I think 
you are right.” 

It was really the truth. Music 
was the veiled, but eloquent, lan- 
guage of his soul. The very feelings 
he so successfully repressed, the 
words that no temptation or impulse 
could induce his lips to betray, made 
the chords vibrate beneath his bow, 
and gave their tones an inexpressible 
accent it was impossible to hear with- 
out emotion and surprise. 

When, at the end of a fortnight, 
Clement reappeared at Rosenheim, 
all exterior traces of the excessive agi- 
tation he had given himself up to had 
disappeared. He resumed his usual 
manner towards Fleurange. No 
one would have dreamed—and she 
less than any one else—that between 
the past and present he found the 
difference of life and death. She lit- 
tle imagined that the new and 
strange sympathy that existed be- 
tween them revealed to him the se- 
cret of all her thoughts and struggles. 
She also, apparently, had become the 
same as before. Her time was ac- 
tively employed, the care she had of 
little Frida and that she lavished on 
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her uncle, the ménage, sewing, exer- 
cise, and study filled up the days so 
completely that it was very seldom 
she could have been found inactive 
or pensive. 

Hilda, her favorite cousin, though 
likewise struck for a moment by the 
hesitation with which she replied to 
her questions about Count George, 
almost ceased attaching any impor- 
tance to this slight incident when she 
observed the apparent calmness with 
which Fieurange fulfilled the duties 
of her active life. Only one clearly 
read her heart and understood the 
passing expression of weariness and 
sorrow that now and then overshad- 
owed her brow for an instant, and 
saddened her eye. Only one no- 
ticed absence when the family 
assembled in the evening, and fol- 
lowed her in thought to the little 
bench on the bank of the river, 
where he imagined she had gone to 
weep awhile, alone and unrestrained. 
All she suffered he had to endure 
himself, and he lived thus united to 
her, and yet every day still more 
widely separated from her. 

The flew rapidly away, 
however, and the tranquillity and 
happiness of the family were continu- 
ally increasing. 


her 


weeks 


The professor’s men- 
tal and physical strength gradually 
returned. Work alone was forbid- 
den him, but reading and conversa- 
tion were allowable and salutary di- 
versions. His conversations with 
Hansfelt were sometimes as interest- 
ing as of old, and he might have been 
supposed to have regained the com- 
plete use of his faculties had not a 
partial decay of memory sometimes 
warned his friends he had not en- 
tirely recovered from his illness. 
For example, he often imagined him- 
self in the Old Mansion, and this il- 
lusion became stronger after all his 
children, including Gabrielle, gath- 
ered around him. But in other re- 
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spects his memory was good. 


Hans- 
felt found him as correct and clear as 
ever on ail points of history or lit- 


erary and religious subjects. It 
seemed as if the higher faculties of 
his nature recovered their tone first, 
and were invigorated by contact with 
the noble mind of his friend. ‘Thus 
the evenings passed away without 
ennul, even for the youngest, while 
listening to their conversation. 

These evenings frequently ended 
with music, which the professor 
craved and indeed required as a part 
of his treatment. Clement would 
take his violin, and not at all unwill- 
ingly, for he saw his cousin always 
listened to it attentively. In this 
way he dared address her in a 
mysterious language, which he alone 
understood, but which sometimes 
gave her a thrill as if she were lis- 
tening to the echo of her own cry of 
pain. 

One evening, when he had 
celled, she said: 


song 


ex- 
“You call that a 
without words, Clement, but 
the music was certainly composed for 
a song, which perhaps you know, do 
you not ?” 

“ No,” replied he, “ but like you I 
imagine I can hear the words, and 
feel they must exist somewhere.” 

Hansfelt had. also been listening 
attentively to the music. 

“ Yes,” said he smilitg, “ they ex- 
ist in the hearts of all who love—es- 
pecially in the hearts of all who love 
without hope. Here I will express 
ine common language, but not in 
rhyme, the meaning of what Clement 
has just played.” 

He took a pencil and hastily wrote 
four lines nearly synonymous with 
those of a French poet : 

“ Du mal qu'une amour ignorée 
Nous fait souffrir 


Je porte l’'ame déchirée 
Jusqu’A mourir !’’ * 


* Alfred de Musset. 
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The pang of unrequited love 
I feel; 

*Tis death the bleeding heart I bear 
Must heal ! 

Clement made no reply, but 
abruptly changed the subject. The 
children rose and clapped their hands 
as he struck up their favorite taran- 
tella, and became noisy as well as 
gay. 

Fleurange left the room, unper- 
ceived as she supposed, but Hilda, 
who had been carefully observing her 
all the evening, followed her, deter- 
mined to obtain a complete avowal 
of all that was passing in her heart. 
She softly entered her cousin’s cham- 
ber. Fleurange was not expecting 
her. She had thrown herself on a 
chair, with her buried in her 
hands, in an attitude expressive at 
once of dejection and grief. 

Hilda approached and threw her 
arms around her. 


face 


Fleurange sprang 
up, her eyes full of tears. 

“Do you remember,” said Hilda 
in a soft, caressing tone—“* do you 
remember, Gabrielle, the day when I 
also wept in the library at our dear 
Old Mansion? You asked me the 
reason of my tears, and I answered 
by opening my heart to you. You 
have not forgotten it, have you? 
Will you not answer me in a like way 
now ?” 

Fleurange shook her head without 
uttering a word. 

“Tt has always seemed to me,” 
continued Hilda, “that the happi- 
ness which has crowned my life dates 
from my confidence in you that day. 
Why will you not trust me in a like 
manner, and hope as I did ?” 

“Happiness was within your 
reach,” replied Fleurange; “an im- 


aginary obstacle alone 
you from grasping it.” 

* But how many obstacles that 
seem insurmountable vanish with 
time or even beneath a firm will!” 
She continued slowly and in a lower 
tone: “Why should not the Count 
George, then— ” 

“Stop, Hilda, I conjure you,” 
cried Fleurange in an agitated man- 
ner. 


prevented 


Her cousin stopped confounded. 

“Listen to me,” resumed Fleur- 
ange, at length, in a calmer tone. 
“ As it is your wish, let us speak of 
him. Iconsent. Let us speak of 
him this time, but never again. Tell 
me,” she continued with a sad smile, 
“can you make me his equal in 
wealth and rank? Or deprive him 
of his nobility and make him as 
poor as 1? In either case, espe- 
cially in the latter,” she cried, with 
a tenderness in her tone, and a 
look she could not repress—“ah! 
nothing, certainly nothing but his 
will, could separate me from him! 
But it is reasonable to suppose the 
sun will rise upon us to-morrow and 
find us the same as to-day: we no 
longer live in the time of fairies, when 
extraordinary metamorphoses took 
place to smooth away difficulties and 
second the wishes of poor mortals. 
Help me then, Hilda, I beseech you, 
to forget him, to live, and even re- 
cover from the wound, by never 
speaking to me either of him, or my- 
self !—” 

Hilda silently pressed her in her 
arms for a long time, and then said: 
“T will obey you, Gabrielle, and 
never mention his name till you speak 
of him first.” 


XXXVIII. 


The summer and autumn both 
passed away without anything new, 
except some variations in the profes- 


sor’s slow recovery, and an occa- 
sional gleam of happiness for Cle- 
ment—the revival of a spark of his 
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buried hopes—but such moments 
were rare, and succeeded by a sad re- 
action; nevertheless, they were sweet 
and lived long in his memory. 

One day in particular was thus 
graven on his heart—a fine day in 
October, when he had the pleasure 
of rowing Hilda and his cousin to a 
shady point further up on the river, 
which gracefully winds nearly around 
it. ‘There they spent several hours, 
conversing together with the delight- 
ful familiarity of intimacy, and now 
and then reading some favorite pas- 
sage in the books they brought with 
them. As he sat listening to the sil- 
very tones of Fleurange’s voice, and 
met her expressive, sympathetic 
glance when he took the book in his 
turn and read nearly as well as her- 
self; as he sat thus near her in that 
lovely, solitary spot, with no other 
witness but her whose affection for 
both seemed only an additional tie, 
hope once more entered his heart, as 
one breaks into a dwelling fastened 
against him, but, alas! to be promptly 
thrust out, leaving him as desolate as 
before. 

While he was rowing them back in 
the evening, with his eyes fastened on 
Fleurange, he saw her delightful but 
evanescent emotions of the day 
fading away with the light, and 
another remembrance arise, sadder 
and more tender than ever, which 
gave to her eyes, sometimes fastened 
on the dark and rapid current, some- 
times fixed on the shore, the expres- 
sion he had learned to read so well— 
an expression that made his heart 
ache with pity and sympathy, but at 
the same time quiver and shrink with 
anguish, as if a lancet or caustic 
had been applied to his wound and 
caused it to bleed! 

Two months later the festival of 
Christmas again brought him one of 
these fleeting moments of happiness. 
On the eve—the never-forgotten an- 
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niversary of Fleurange’s arrival in 
their midst—the whole family were 
reunited, and felt as if they were liv- 
ing over again the delightful past. 
The Christmas tree was as brilliant 
as of yore; Mademoiselle Josephine, 
as ready to participate in the joy of 
her friends as she was to avoid sad- 
dening them with her sorrows, aided 
in adorning it, and every one found 
on its branches some offering from 
her generous hand. Then, as in by- 
gone days, they wove garlands of 
holly, which Fleurange, as well as 
her cousins, wore at dinner, and this 
time without any entreaty. At a 
later hour they had music and danc- 
ing, which, ever ready as she was to 
catch the joy of others, gave her a 
feeling of unusual gaiety, to which 
she unresistingly abandoned herself— 
the gaiety of youth, which at times 
triumphs over everything, and some- 
times breaks out with an excess in 
proportion to its previous restraint. 
Fleurange’s laughter rang like music, 
and her joyous voice mingled with 
the children’s, to the great joy of him 
who was looking on with ecstasy and 
surprise. Her radiant eyes, her glow- 
ing complexion, the brilliancy happi- 
ness adds to beauty, and had so long 
been wanting to hers, gave him, who 
could not behold it revive without 
transport, a feeling of intoxication 
which once more made him forget 
all and hope everything! But he 
was speedily and sadly recalled to 
himself. 

Madame Dornthal was seated be- 
side her husband’s arm-chair, which 
she seldom left. A pleasant smile 
reappeared on her lips as she looked 
at her children moving around her. 
From time to time she leaned to- 
wards the professor, and was glad to 
see him entering into all that was go- 
ing on with his usual pleasure and 
with perfect comprehension of mind. 
All at once she thought he turned 
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pale. She looked at Clement, and 
made a gesture which he understood. 
The noise disturbed his father. In 
an instant profound silence was re- 
stored, and they all gathered around 
the professor’s chair. He appeared 
suddenly fatigued: his eyes closed, 
and he leaned his head on his wife’s 
shoulder. ‘They all anxiously awaited 
his first words after this sudden fit of 
somnolency. Presently he opened his 
eyes and gave a vague, uneasy glance 
around. Then, turning to Madame 
Dornthal, he said in a sad tone, pass- 
ing his hand over his forehead: 

“Tell me why Felix is not here: I 
knew, but cannot remember.” 

This new failure of his memory, 
the name associated with ‘so many 
painful recollections and uttered in 


so distressing a manner, put an end 
to all the gaiety of the evening. 
The effect of so much agitation and 
fatigue on the professor was not re- 
garded as very serious, but it left a 
painful impression, especially on 
Fleurange, who had fresh reasons for 
feeling his words. 

Clement, who had been informed 
by Steinberg of what had occurred at 
Florence, silently entered into her 
feelings, and once more the flash of 
joy that lit up his heart vanished in 
a night darker than ever. 

But he could not foresee that a pub- 
lic event of serious import was at 
that very hour transpiring far away, 
in a different sphere from his, which 
would have an important and painful 
influence on his humble destiny. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





REVIEW OF VAUGHAN’S LIFE 


Ir is but too seldom that the re- 
viewer has to welcome a work like 
that which we have already had the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers, 
and to which we now desire to ren- 
der more fitting honors. An original 
life of a saint, and of an epoch-mak- 
ing saint like Thomas of Aquin, 
treated on a scale adequate to its im- 
portance, in the English tongue, by 
an English Benedictine monk, is a 
refreshing novelty to those who, like 
ourselves, have so much to say to 
what is slight, or frivolous, or com- 
mon, or hostile. The contemplative 
reviewer, looking at the two thick 
volumes of the English edition, feels 

* The Life and Labors of S. Thomas of Aquin. 
By the Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, O.S.B., 
Cathedral-Prior of S. Michael’s, Hereford. 2 


vols. London: Longmans; Hereford: James 
Hull. 1871-2. 


OF S. THOMAS. * 

inclined, like a man who guesses be- 
fore he opens a letter, to conjure up 
fancies as to what he will find in this 
new life of S. Thomas of Aquin. 
Two volumes, each consisting of 
more than 800 pages, are a great 
deal, in these days, for one saint. 
They are a great deal to write, and 
what is perhaps of more importance, 
they are a great deal to read. But 
no one can suppose that they are too 
much for such a saint as Thomas of 
Aquin. Considering that his own 
works, as printed in the splendid 
Parma edition lately completed, 
would make up some forty volumes 
of the size of these two goodly ones, 
it is not much. Considering that 
Thomas of Aquin has been more 
written about by commentators for 
four or five centuries than any other 
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man, except perhaps Aristotle, who 
ever lived—considering that every 
student of theology is always coming 
across his authority, and that he has 
been the great builder-up of the vast 
building of Catholic philosophical 
and theological terminology, it is not 
much that he should have two vol- 
umes. Indeed, when we look into 
the book, we expect to find Prior 
Vaughan not seldom complaining of 
being obliged, through want of space, 
to leave out a great deal that he would 
have wished tosay. And this leads us 
to notice the author’s name. Father 
Bede Vaughan, though fairly known 
by reputation in England, is perhaps 
a stranger to the greater number of 
American Catholics. It is sufficient to 
say at present that he is a brother of 
the Very Rev. Dr. Herbert Vaughan, 
whose presence in this country late- 
ly, in connection with the mission 
to the negroes, will have made his 
name familiar to many even of those 
who had not the pleasure of person- 
ally meeting him. Father Bede 
Vaughan is Prior of the Benedictine 
Cathedral Chapter of Newport and 
Menevia. A cathedral-prior is a 
novelty, not only in literature, but 
absolutely. There were a great 
many cathedral-priors in England 
once upon a time—men of power 
and substance—wearing their mitres 
(some of them) and sitting in the 
House of Lords. Whatever bé the 
lands and the revenues of the only 
cathedral-priory in English-speaking 
hierarchies of the present day, it is 
pleasant to meet with the old name, 
and to meet it on the cover of a book. 
That a Benedictine should have writ- 
ten a sterling book wiil not surprise 
the world of letters. It is perhaps a 
little new to find the great Dominican, 
the Angel of the Schools, taken up 
by a member of an order which S. 
Thomas is popularly supposed to 
have in set purpose turned his back 
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upon. But this is a point on which 
the work itself will enlighten us. 
Meanwhile, on opening the first vol- 
ume we catch sight of- a portrait of 
the Saint. It is a reproduction, by 
photography, of a painting by the 
Roman artist Szoldatics, which was 
painted expressly for the present work. 
It represents the well-known scene 
in which the crucified Master, for 
whom the great doctor has written 
and taught his life long, asks him 
what reward he would desire. Por- 
traits of S. Thomas of Aquin are 
not uncommon, We are all familiar 
with the large and portly figure and 
the full and mild countenance, the 
sun upon his breast, the black and 
the white, and the shaven crown of 
the Order of St. Dominic, the open 
book and the immortal pen. Some 
of the representations of the saint ex- 
aggerate his traditienal portliness in- 
to a corpulence that almost obliterates 
the light of genius in his face. On 
the other hand, there exist many 
which give at once the large open 
features and the look of inspiration 
and of refinement. Those who 
have turned to the title-pages of 
the best Roman or Flemish editions 
of his life or works will remember 
these. The new portrait, photograph- 
ed in the first volume, is very suc- 
cessful. ‘Thomas of Aquin had Nor- 
man blood in his veins, and the fair- 
ness of his skin and the contour of 
his head are not those of the typical 
Italian. The artist has managed to 
convey very well that massive head, 
in which every lobe of the brain 
seems to have been perfectly devel- 
oped and roomily lodged, thus fur- 
nishing the intelligence with an im- 
aginative instrument whose power 
was only equalled by its delicacy. 
In the corresponding place in the 
second volume there is a photograph 
of a meritorious engraving, from a 
picture or engraving unknown to us, 
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in which, however, the head of the 
Saint is not so noble or refined. 

Passing, however, to consider the 
substance of the work itself, it is not 
too much to say that, as a life of S, 
Thomas of Aquin, it is perfectly ori- 
ginal. We do not mean, of course, 
that the writer has found out new 
facts, or made any considerable al- 
teration in the aspect of old ones. 
But his plan of working is new. He 
has had the idea of giving, not mere- 
ly S. Thomas, but his surroundings. 
Some saints, even of those who have 
spent themselves in external labors 
for their fellow-men, require but little 
in the way of background to make 
their portraits significant. Ven. Bede’s 
biography would not gain much 
light from discussions upon Moham- 
medanism, or upon the state of Eng- 
land or of Europe during his life. To 
understand and love S. Francis of 
Sales, it is not necessary to study the 
growth of Calvinism, to follow the 
steps of the De Auxiliis controversy, 
or to become minutely acquainted 
with the character of Henri lV. But 
it is very different with S. Thomas 
of Aquin. Opening his mouth, like a 
true doctor of the church, “ in medio 
ecclesiz,” he had words to speak 
which all Christendom listened to, 
and acted upon, too, in one way or 
another. He was a power at Paris, 
at Cologne, at Naples. Every great 
influegce of the thirteenth century 
felt the impulse of his thought: S., 
Louis the Crusader, Urban IV., Gre- 
gory X., the Greek schismatics, the 
Arabian philosophers, the opponents 
of monasticism, the mighty power of 
the universities. Prior Vaughan thus 
speaks in the preface to the first 
volume : 


“The author has found it difficult to 
comprehend how the life of S. Thomas 
of Aquin could be written so as to con- 
tent the mind of an educated man—of 
one who seeks to measure the reach of 
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principle and the influence of saintly ge- 
nius—without embracing a considerably 
wider field of thought than has been 
deemed necessary by those who have 
aimed more at composing a book of 
edifying reading, than at displaying 
the genesis and development of truth 
and the impress of a master-mind upon 
the age in which he lived. It has always 
appeared to him that one of the most 
telling influences exerted by the doctor- 
saints of God, has been that of rare in- 
tellectual power in confronting and con- 
trolling the passions and mental aberra- 
tions of epochs, as well as of blinded 
and swerving men. .. . 

“The object which the author of these 
pages has proposed to himself is this: to 
unfold before the reader’s mind the far- 
reaching and many-sided influence of 
heroic sanctity, when manifested by.a 
man of massive mind, of sovereign ge- 
nius, and of sagacious judgment, and 
then to remind him that, as the fruit hangs 
from the branches, so genius of command 
and steadiness of view and unswerving- 
ness of purpose, are naturally condition- 
ed by acertain moral habit of heart and 
head ; that purity, reverence, adoration, 
love, are the four solid corner-stones on 
which that Pharos reposes which, when 
all about it, and far beyond it, is dark- 
ness and confusion, stands up in the 
midst as the representative of order, and 
as the minister of light, and as the token 
of salvation. 

“Now, the Angel of the Schools was 
emphatically a great and shining light. 
To write his life is not so much to deal 
with the subject of his personal history, 
as to display the stretch of his power and 
the character of his influence. Indeed, 
few of the great cardinal thinkers of the 
world have left much private history to 
record. Self was hidden in the splendor 
of the light which bursts out from it—just 
as the more brilliant the flame, so much 
the more unseen is the lamp in which it 
burns. It stands to reason that the more 
widespread the influence which such 
men as these exert, so much the wider 
must be the range taken by the writer 
over the field of history and theology and 
philosophy if he wishes adequately to 
delineate the action of their lives. The 
private history of S. Thomas of Aquin 
could be conveniently written in fifty 
pages, whilst his full biography would 
certainly occupy many thousand pages.” 
(Pp. iii., iv.) 














The view which is thus sketched 
out is a large one. We have said 
that the author presents not merely 
his hero, but his hero’s surroundings. 
But, in studying his mind and his 
work, he does not content himself 
with making a vivid background of 
the thirteenth century. One century 
is the child of another, and mind is 
educated by mind. The past is 
the seed of the future, and no time 
can be understood without under- 
standing the times that gave it birth. 
This is especially true of the times 
when history accumulates most rapid- 
ly, and of minds to whom it is given 
to fashion history as it is made, 
Prior Vaughan finds the story of S. 
Thomas’ intellectual work commenc- 
ing far back in the work of those men 
whom he calls the “ columnal fathers ” 
of the church. He therefore takes 
his reader back to primitive ages— 
to the desert, the laura, the early 
conflicts of God’s servants with 
paganism, with heresy, and with 
worldliness. He sets before him S. 
Anthony, in the majesty of his single- 
hearted union with Christ; S. Atha- 
nasius, worthy disciple of such a 
master, unsurpassed in the great op- 
portunities of his life and the strength 
with which he rose to meet them; 
S. Basil, the monk that fought the 
world, and overcame it; S, Gregory 
Theologus, the vades sacer of the fourth 
century, who sang in verse and in 
rhythmical prose the song of the con- 
substantial Son of God. He introduces 
us to S. Augustine, to S. Ambrose, 
to S. Gregory the Great, and points 
out how essential a feature, in the 
greatness of S. Thomas, is the way 
in which he has reproduced all that 
was eternal and “catholic” in the 
thoughts of the men whom God has 
set up to be the pillars of the doctrine 
of his church. With other saints, it 
would, perhaps, be superfluous to 
trace their connection with the fa- 
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thers ; with the author of the Summa, 
it is indispensable. 


“The Columnal Fathers and the An- 
gelical were in completest harmony; 
they were knit together by the monastic 
principle. The intellectual hinges of the 
Universal Church (speaking humanly) 
have been monastic-men—that is to say, 
men who, through an intense cross-wor- 
ship and a keen perception of the beau- 
tiful, threw up all for Christ; and 
through 


* The ingrained instinct of old reverence, 
The holy habit of obedience,’ 


loved, labored, suffered for him, and 
died into his arms. 

“For the one thread which pierces 
through all, and maintains a real com- 
munication between the Angelical and 
the heroes of the classic age—which 
creates a _ brotherhood between S. 
Thomas of the thirteenth century and 
the great athletes in the second and the 
third—which makes the ‘Sun of the 
Church’ illuminate the ‘Pillar of the 
World,’ and so reciprocally—that is to 
say, which renders S. Thomas and S. 
Anthony one in spirit and in principle— 
was this, that their beings were trans- 
formed into a supernatural activity, 
through an intense and personal love of 
their Redeemer. 

“This was the one special lesson 
which the Angelical drew from the wil- 
derness and the fathers, which came to 
him through S. Benedict, indeed, but 
rather as a principle of gues than of 
exertion. In the desert athletes, and 
those who followed them, he found that 
principle operative, and almost military 
inits chivalrous readiness to combat and 
spill blood in defence of truth. It lent 
to him what it exhibits in them also— 
breadth of view, largeness, moral free- 
dom, stubborn courage, generosity of 
heart, expansion of mind, and an electric 
light of intellect, which bear about them 
a touch of the Eastern world. How 
could the Angelical read Anthony’s life, 
or follow Athanasius in his exiles, or see 
Basil so heroically rigid in his defence 
of right, or hear, in imagination, Gregory 
Theologus pouring out a stream of po- 
lished eloquence, without being im- 
pressed by truth’s grace and music; 
how could he watch S. Chrysostom, all 
on fire with his love of God and with his 
discriminating sympathy for men, or 
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think of the ascetic Jerome, battling 
single-handed in the wilderness, or pe- 
rusing his Scripture in the cave; how 
could he dwell in spirit with S. Am- 
brose or S. Gregory the Great, or follow 
the career of the passionate, emotional, 
splendid S, Augustine, without expand- 
ing in heart and mind towards all that 
is best and greatest—all that is most 
noble and most fair in the majestic cha- 
racter of God’s tenderly-cnerished saints ? 

“* Had he not known them so intimately, 
great as he was, his mind would have 
been comparatively cramped, his cha- 
racter most probably would have been 
less imperial in its mould, and there 
would have been less of that oriental 
mightiness about his intellectual crea- 
tions, which now reminds one of those 
vast monuments of other days, which 
still are the marvel of travellers in the 
East, and the despair of modern engi- 
neers.” (II., pp. 523-5.) 


A great portion of the second vol- 
ume is taken up with the exposition 
in detail of these thoughts and ideas. 
We do not think that any one who 
has thoroughly seized the author’s 
point of view will be sorry that so 
much space is given to the lives and 
characters of men who are not the 
immediate subject of the book. The 
truth is, that the full significance of S. 
Thomas of Aquin has been very much 
overlooked in modern times. The 
non-Catholic theory has always been 
that he was a voluminous “scho- 
lastic,” more acute than most of his 
sort, perhaps, but medieval, hair- 
splitting, and unprofitable. The Ca- 
tholic theory has done him greater 
justice; but even the Catholic schools 
have too much forgotten S. Thomas. 
There is an interesting passage in one 
of Lacordaire’s letters, in which he 
tells the Abbé Drioux, who has done 
so much for S, Thomas in France, 
how he read the Angelical every day, 
and yet how long it had been before 
he had come to know him! And 
then he speaks with some deprecia- 
tion of that “ Positive” theology 
which has pretended to take the 


place of the scholastic form and dis- 
cipline. The great preacher was 
familiar with the spiritual wants of 
the world in their widest aspect, and 
he no sooner came to know S&S. 
Thomas of Aquin than he saw that 
he was face to face with the mind 
that has said more truth about God 
and man, and said it better, than any 
one man who has ever lived; and he 
has said it so ‘well, because he has 
not said it out of his own conscious- 
ness, but first saturated himself with 
the living truth of the immortal 
fathers, and then reproduced in his 
own way what God had thus himself 
imparted to the world. 

The influence which S. Thomas 
owed to the study and meditation of 
the great fathers was surpassed—or 
rather, we ought to say, most power- 
fully shown—by the impressions made 
upon his heart, even more than his 
mind, by his early bringing up. 
Every one knows that the Angel of the 
Schools, who was of the noblest blood 
of Italy, spent his early years in the 
great arch-monastery of Monte Ca- 
sino. Prior Vaughan has no hesita- 
tion in making the assertion that 
Thomas of Aquin never lost what 
he acquired from the monks of S. 
Benedict during those seven childish 
years that he spent with them in the 
cloisters of the great abbey. He was 
never a professed Benedictine, al- 
though he would, in the natural 
course, have become one without 
making any explicit profession, had 
not the troubles of the times forced 
the monks to flee from the abbey. 
But the Benedictine or monastic spir- 
it, the principle of gzes, as our 
author calls it, with the vivid appre- 
ciation of the kingship of Christ, 
Thomas took away with him when 
he went forth and carried with him 
to the work he had to do. The new 
mendicant orders that had recently 
been founded were schools of activ- 
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ity, aggressive, moving hither and 
thither, pitching their tents in great 
towns, and lifting their voices in 
universities. Their saints were to be 
fitted for the regeneration of a new 
phase of the world. Sut in the 
saints themselves it was only an out- 
ward change. ‘The essential spirit 
remained the same. ‘That spirit had 
been the heirloom of the old monas- 
tic orders, and it could never be out 
of date. In the men who were to 
do the greatest things in the new life 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, the old spirit of the cloister 
must be found strong and deep. In 
the man who above all was to 
stand forth as the sum and crown 
of the middle age, that contempla- 
tive, immovable, far-seeing realiza- 
tion of “the person of Christ” 
must exist as heroically as in An- 
thony of the Desert or Benedict 
of the Mountain. And it was S. 
Thomas’ Benedictine training that 
contributed much to make him such 
aman. 


“The monks thought much, but talked 
little; thus the monastic system encour- 
aged meditation, rather than intellectual 
tournaments; reserve rather than dis- 
play, deep humility rather than dialecti- 
cal skill. The Benedictines did not aim so 
much at unrestrained companionship of 
free discussion as at self-control; not so 
much at secular-minded fantasy as at 
much prayer and sharp penance, till self 
was conquered, and the grace of God 
reigned, and giants walked the earth, 
Self-mastery, springing from the basis of 
a supernatural life, moulded the heart to 
sanctity, and imparted to the intellect an 
accuracy of vision which is an act of 
nature directed and purified by grace. 
Theodore, Aldhelm, Bede, Boniface, 
Alcuin, Dunstan, Wilfrid, Stephen, Ber- 
nard, Anselm, these names are sugges- 
tive of this influence of the monastic sys- 
tem.” (I., p. 26.) 


It is one of the aims of the book 
to bring out the view that the prince 
of scholastics and the king of dia- 
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lecticians was a man of the purest 
and deepest “ monasticism.” But he 
was not destined to be as an Anselm, 
a Bernard, or a Hugh of S. Victor. 

The Saint was sent to Naples for 
the prosecution of his studies, and 
whilst there he asked for and re- 
ceived the habit of S. Dominic. The 
author gives a brilliant sketch of Na- 
ples as it was under the sway of Fred- 
erick II. He then devotes a whole 
chapter to a “study” of the new 
orders of S. Francis and S. Dominic, 
for the purpose of bringing out vividly 
before the reader the new world that 
was springing up and the new race 
of men that the church was calling 
forth to deal with it. We have no 
space to quote from this chapter, 
but, even taken apart from its con- 
nection with S. Thomas, it is full 
of interest and life. 

Thus was Thomas of Aquin pre- 
pared and equipped; prepared by 
the great fathers and by S. Benedict, 
equipped in the armor of the Order 
of intellectual chivalry. And what 
was the work before him? Who 
were his enemies, his friends, his 
neighbors, his assistants? In answer 
to these questions we have the chap- 
ters on “ Abelard, or Rationalism and 
Irreverence”; on “S. 
Authority 


Bernard, or 
and Reverence”; on the 
“Schools of S. Victor”; on the 
“ Arabian and the Jewish Influence 
in Europe”; on “ William of S. 
Amour”; on “ Paris and its Univer- 
sity”; and on “ Albert the Great.” 
Some of these chapters relate, as will 
be seen, to men who were not con- 
temporaries of S. Thomas. But if 
Abelard, and §. Bernard, and Wil- 
liam of Champeaux had passed away 
in the flesh, their influence or their 
views still lived on when Thomas 
wrote. And we see the full signifi- 
cance of these chapters on the great 
schools of thought, orthodox and 
heterodox, when we arrive at the sec- 
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ond volume, and find the author 
showing in detail how the Angel of 
the Schools, in some part or other of 
his voluminous writings, met and re- 
futed every form of prevalent error, 
and, whilst majestically laying down 
principles for all ages, never forgot 
to clear up the difficulties of his own 
time. The rationalism of Abelard, 
the emanation doctrines that Arabian 
subtlety had elaborated out of the 
reminiscences of the old Gnosticism, 
the errors of the Greek schismatics, 
the perversity of the Jews, are all en- 
countered by his never-resting pen, 
either in some one of his numerous 
Opuscula, varying in length from an 
essay to an octavo volume, or else in 
one or other of his two great Sums, 
or perhaps in more places than one, 
the refutation being the more com- 
plete as the writing becomes more 
mature. As for the two greatest and 


most prominent of his enterprises— 


t 
the Christianizing of Aristotle and the 
formation of a complete Sm of the- 
ology—it was to be expected that 
Prior Vaughan should fully enlarge 


them. The chapters on “5S, 
nas and Aristotle,” and “S, 
Thomas and Reason,” in the second 
volume, form a good introduction to 
the study of the Angelic Doctor, and 
at the same time give the enquiring 
mind some notion of how S. Thomas 
has performed one of the greatest 
feats that genius ever accomplished— 
the successful and consistent “ con- 
version’” of the greatest, the most 
original, and the most precise of 
heathen philosophers into a hewer of 
wood and carrier of water for the 
faith. 

We would gladly dwell on the 
t] chapters at the end of Vol. L., 
in which the writer, in reviewing the 
writings of the Saint in defence and 
exaliation of monasticism, gives a 
useful and spirited history of the 
whole of that exciting contest which 
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took its beginning in William of S. 
Amour’s book called erils of the 
Last Times. It seems really impos- 
sible to say how much the religious 
state, humanly speaking, owes to the 
man who wrote the book Against 
Those who attack the Service of God 
and Religion, and that On the 
Section of the Spiritual Life. 
Passing now from the more remote 
surroundings of the hero of the story 
to the immediate scene of the great- 
est portion of his labors, we venture 
to believe that one of the most pop- 
ular parts of this work of Prior 
Vaughan’s will be his animated de- 
scription of the university system of 
the thirteenth century, and of the 
University of Paris in particular. 
He has spared no pains in getting at 
correct details and putting them ar- 
tistically together. M. Frarfklin’s 
splendid and comparatively unknown 
labors on medizyal Paris have sup- 
plied him with matter that will be 
found nowhere else. Paris is the 
natural type of the great medizval 
university. More central and ac- 
cessible than Oxford, safer than Bo- 
logna, freer than Naples, and found- 
ed on a wide and grand basis, the 
University of Paris soon grew into a 
formidable assemblage of men who, 
whilst ostensibly votaries of science, 
were not unprovided with excitable 
spirits and rough hands. Students 
gathered, rich and poor, great doc- 
tors taught, munificent founders, like 
Robert of Sorbon, bestowed their 
money or their influence, the monks 
of all orders gathered round silent- 
ly, and to some extent distrustfully, 
from Citeaux, from Cluny, even from 
the Grande Chartreuse, with the 
3enedictines of §. Germain, the 
Premonstratensians — their church 
was where now stands the Café de la 
Rotonde—and the Augustinians. As 
for the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
they, as may be supposed, were 


er 
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early on the spot, to teach quite as 
much as to learn, The following is 
a sketch of the men who flocked to 
the great university—at least of one 
considerable class: 


“There were starving, friendless lads, 
with their unkempt heads and their 
tattered suits, who walked the streets, 
hungering for bread, and famishing for 
knowledge,and hankering after a sight 
of some of those great doctors, of whom 
they had heard so much when far away 
in the woods of Germany or the fields 
of France. Some were so poor that they 
could not afford to follow a course of 
theology. We read of one poor fellow 
on his death-bed, having nothing else, 
giving his shoes and stockings to a com- 
panion to procure a Mass for his soul. 
Some were only too glad to carry holy 
water to private houses, selon la coutume 
Gallicane, with the hope of receiving 
some small remuneration. Some were 
destitute of necessary clothing. One 
tunic sometimes served for three, who 
took it in turns—two went to bed, whilst 
the third dressed himself and hurried off 
to school. Some spent all their scanty 
means in buying parchments, and wasted 
their strength, through half the night, 
poring over crabbed manuscript, or in 
puzzling out that jargon which contained 
the wisdom of the wisest of the Greeks. 
Whole nights some would remain awake 
on their hard pallets, in those unhealthy 
cells, trying to work out some problem 
proposed by the professor in the schools. 
But there were rich as well as poor at 
Paris. There was Langton, like others, 
famous for his opulence, who taught, and 
then became Canon of Notre Dame; 
and Thomas 4 Becket, who, as a youth, 
came here to seek the charm of gay 
society.” (I., p. 354.). 


Amid all the noise, turmoil, and 


disputes of the huge colony of stu- 


dents, numbering more thousands 
than Oxford or Cambridge at this 
day can show hundreds, the great 
Dominican convent of S. James was 
a grand and famous centre of light 
and work. S. Dominic was not 
long before he settled in Paris. At 
first the friars lived in a mean hired 
lodging, apparently on the Island of 
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Notre Dame. But soon their repu- 
tation for poverty and learning at- 
tracted the notice of influential bene- 
factors, and they had a house of their 
own. It was dedicated to S. James 
the Apostle, and quickly became not 
only a great monastery but a famous 
school. The Dominican Order, 
divinely founded for a want of the 
time, soon began to show in front of 
the progress of the age, and to lead 
instead of following. It was here, 
in S, James, that Alanus de Insulis 
and Vincent of Beauvois wrote his- 
tories and commentaries; it was here 
that Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas lectured and wrote; and 
the crowd of lesser names that are 
mentioned on its rolls about this 
time, less distinguished but still dis- 
tinguished, would take long to enu- 
merate. It was for S. James that 
S. Dominic himself had framed a 
body of rules. These rules are most 


striking, as given in the pages of 


Prior Vaughan. They show how a 
saint and monastic legislator feels the 
“form and pressure” of the times, 
and how he provides for a new fea- 
ture in monasticism. To read these 
rules, one feels tempted to say that 
the Dominicans sacrificed every- 
thing to give their men a first-rate 
course of studies. But we must re- 
member the midnight vigil and the 
perpetual absence and the long si- 
lence. Still, the cloisters of S. 
James were different enough from 
those of Monte Casino. There 
was a great hall at S. James’, where 
professors taught and whither stu- 
dents thronged to hear—how differ- 
ent from the remote cloister of Jar- 
row, where Venerable Bede taught 
his younger brethren for so many 
years on the quiet flats between the 
Wear and the Tyne! ‘The cells 
knew the light of the midnight lamp, 
the cloisters resounded with disputa- 
tion, the young students of the Order 
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were men of few books—a Bible, a 
copy of the Historia of Petrus Comes- 
tor and of the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, was all their private library. 
But half the day was spent face to 
face with a professor and with each 
other, and the want of books was 
not much felt. And what an educa- 
tion it must have been to listen to 
and take down the Summa contra 
Gentiles of the Angel of the Schools! 
As we have said, the whole of these 
two chapters is instinct with the 
liveliest description, and we cannot 
do better than recommend readers 
to go to it and judge for themselves. 

We must reserve what we have not 
yet touched upon, viz., the personal 
life of the Saint himself, for another 
notice. It must not be supposed 
that Prior Vaughan passes over the 
person of S, Thomas in his anxiety 
to show us what sort of a world he 
lived in. It will soon be seen, on 
making some slight acquaintance 
with the book, that the strictly bio- 
graphical portion is in reality most 
successful; the story is well told, and, 
like all stories of sanctity and super- 
natural heroism, goes straight to the 
heart. 

Without saying that. Prior 
Vaughan’s two volumes partake of 
the nature of the perfect, we frankly 
say we do not intend to find faults in 
it. We welcome it, and it deserves 
to be welcomed by every Catholic 
that can read it. There are, of 
course, defects and a few errors here 
and there ; but the book lays down 
no false principles, takes no dangerous 
views, and patronizes no pernicious 
mistakes. On the other hand, it 
deals with a wide theme in a large 
way. In language which, if at 
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times too copious, is nevertheless 
frequently eloquent and always easy 
and fluent, the writer raises the life of 
a saint into a picture of a world- 
epoch. He has labored very hard at 
his authorities and sources, and when 
the book gets into use many stu- 
dents, we are sure, will thank him 
for his copious references and notes. 
His imagination is of a high order, 
and his picture-loving power is seen 
in the way in which he sketches with 
an epithet, puts together the elements 
that he finds up and down the old 
authors, and shakes the dust and the 
mildew from valuable bits of ancient 
chronicle, so that they look bright 
again. The Hon. John L. Motley is 
in the front rank of modern histo- 
rians, and to compare any writer 
with him is to give praise that one 
must think much before giving; but 
if we wished to indicate the genre of 
Prior Vaughan’s style—its pictorial 
power, its realism, and its tone of 
earnest conviction—we should men- 
tion the name of the historian of the 
Netherlands. The two writers are 
very unlike in their convictions ; and 
Mr. Motley has, no doubt, a perfec- 
tion and finish of art which few wri- 
ters can approach. But still Prior 
Vaughan is quite fit to be named in 
the same sentence. And a book 
which has cost so many hours of 
thought and labor, which aims so 
high, which is so really the work of 
a man with views and with a power 
to express himself, and which deals 
with a subject that can never lose its 
interest, but one which, if we do not 
mistake, is as yet only at the begin- 
ning of a grand revival, is a book to 
be welcomed, to be read, and to be 
thankful for. 
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THE PROGRESSIONISTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


CHAPTER V. 


GERLACH whispered something to 
the banker. Holt pressed his pocket- 
handkerchief to the wound. 

“ Please yourself!” said the banker 
loudly in a business tone. Seraphin 
again approached the beaten man. 

“Will you please, my good man, 
to accompany us ?” 

“ What for, sir ?” 

“Because I would like to do 
something towards healing up your 
wound ; I mean the wound in there.” 

Holt stood motionless before the 
stranger and looked at him. 

“JT thank you, sir; there is no 
remedy for me; I am doomed !” 

“Still, I will assist you. Follow 
* me.” 

“ Who are you, sir, if I may ask 
the question ?” 

“J am a man whom Providence 
seems to have chosen to rescue the 
prey from the jaws of a_ usurer. 
Come along with us, and fear no- 
thing.” 

“ Very well, I will go in the name 
of God! I do not precisely know 
your object, and you are a stranger to 
me. But your countenance looks in- 
nocent and kind, therefore I will go 
with you.” 

They passed through alleys and 
streets. 

“Do you often visit that tavern ?” 
inquired Seraphin. 

“Not six times in a year,” an- 
swered Holt. “Sometimes of a 
Sunday I drink half a glass of wine, 
that’s all. Iam poor, and have to be 
saving. I would not have gone to 
the tavern to-day but that I wanted 
to get rid of my feelings of misery.” 


“T overheard your story,” rejoined 
Seraphin. “Shund’s treatment of 
you was inhuman, He behaved to- 
wards you like a trickish devil.” 

“ That he did! And I am ruined 
together with my family,” replied the 
poor man dejectedly. 

“ Take my advice, and never abuse 
Shund. You know how respectable 
he has suddenly got to be, how 
many influential friends he has. You 
can easily perceive that one cannot 
say anything unfavorable of such a 
man without great risk, no matter 
were it true ten times over.” 

“T am not given to disputing,” re- 
plied Holt. “ But it stirred the bile 
within me to hear him extolled, and 
it broke out. Oh! I have learned to 
suffer in silence. I haven’t time to 
think of other matters. After God, 
my business and my family were 
my only care. I attended to my oc- 
cupation faithfully and quietly as 
long as 1 had any to attend to, but 
now I haven’t any to take care of. 
O God! it is hard. It will bring 
me to the grave.” 

“ You are a land cultivator ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Shund intends to have you sold 
out ?” 

“Yes; immediately after the elec- 
tion he intends to complete my 
ruin,” 

“ How much money would you 
need in order with industry to get 
along ?” 


“A great deal of money, a great 
deal—at least a thousand florins. I 
haye given him a mortgage for a 
thousand florins on my house and 
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what was left to me. A thousand 
florins would suffice to help me out 
of trouble. I might save my little 
cottage, my two cows, and a field. I 
might then plough and sow for other 
people. I could get along and subsist 
honestly. But asI told you, nothing 
less than a thousand florins would 
do; and where am I to get so much 
money ? You see there is no hope for 
me, no help for me. I am doomed!” 

“The mortgaged property is con- 
siderable,” said Gerlach. “ A house, 
even though a small one, moreover, 
a field, a barn, a garden, all these 
together are surely worth a much 
higher price. Could you not borrow 
a thousand florins on it and pay off 
the usurer ?” 

“No, sir. Nobody would be will- 
ing to lend me that amount of money 
upon property mortgaged to a man 
like Shund. Besides, my little prop- 
erty is out of town, and who wants 
to go there? I, for my part, of 
course, like no spot as much, for it is 
the house my father built, and I was 
born and brought up there.” 

The man lapsed into silence, and 
walked at Seraphin’s side like one 
weighed down by a heavy load. 
The delicate sympathy of the young 
man enabled him to guess what was 
passing in the breast of the man 
under ti.e load. He knew that Holt 
was recalling his childhood passed 
under the paternal roof; that little 
spot of home was hallowed for him 
by events connected with his mother, 
his father, his brothers and sisters, or 
with other objects more trifling, 
which, however, remained fresh and 
bright in memory, like balmy days of 
spring. 

From this consecrated spot he was 
to be exiled, driven out with wife 
and children, through the inhumanity 
and despicable cunning of an usurer. 
The man heaved a deep sigh, and 
Gerlach, watching him sidewise, no- 
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ticed his lips.were compressed, and 
that large tears rolled down his 
weather-browned cheeks. The ten- 
der heart of the young man was 
deeply affected at this sight, and the 
millionaire for once rejoiced in the 
consciousness of possessing the might 
of money. 

They halted before the Palais 
Greifmann. Holt noticed with sur- 
prise how the man in blouse drew 
from his waistcoat pocket a small in- 
strument resembling a toothpick, and 
with it opened a door near the car- 
riage gate. Had not every shadow 
of suspicion been driven from Holt’s 
mind by Seraphin’s appearance, he 
would surely have believed that he 
had fallen into the company of bur- 
glars, who entrapped him to aid in 
breaking into this palace. 

Reluctantly, after repeated encour- 
agement from Gerlach, he crossed 
the threshold of the stately mansion. 
He had not quite passed the door 
when he took off his cap, stared at 
the costly furniture of the hall 


through which they were passing, 


and was reminded of St. Peter’s 
thought as the angel was rescuing 
him from the clutches of Herod. 
Holt imagined he saw a vision, 
The man who had unlocked the 
door disappeared. Seraphin entered 
an apartment followed by Shund’s 
Victim. 

* Do you know where you are ?” 
inquired the millionaire. 

“Yes, sir, in the house of Mr. 
Greifmann the banker.” 

“ And you are somewhat surprised, 
are you not?” 

“T am so much astonished, sir, 
that I have several times pinched my 
arms and legs, for it all seems to 
me like a dream.” 

Seraphin smiled and laid aside his 
cap. Holt scanned the noble fea- 
tures of the young man more mi- 
nutely, his handsome face, his stately 
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bearing, and concluded the man in 
the blouse must be some distin- 
guished gentleman. 

“Take courage,” said the noble- 
looking young man in a kindly tone. 
“You shall be assisted. I am con- 
vinced that you are an honest, indus- 
trious man, brought to the verge of 
ruin through no fault of your own. 
Nor do I blame you for inadvertent- 
ly falling into the nets of the usurer, 
for I believe your honest nature never 
suspected that there could exist so 
fiendish a monster as the one that 
lives in the soul of an usurer.” 

“You may rely upon it, sir. If I 
had had the slightest suspicion of such 
a thing, Shund never would have got 
me into his clutches.” 

“T am convinced of it. You are 
partially the victim of your own good 
nature, and partially the prey of the 
wild beast Shund. Now listen to 
me: Suppose somebody were to 
give you a thousand florins, and to 
say: ‘ Holt, take this money, ’tis yours. 
Be industrious, get along, be a pru- 
dent housekeeper, serve God to the 
end of your days, and in future 
beware of usurers’—suppose some- 
body were to address you in this 
way, what would you do?” 

“ Supposing the case, sir, although 
it is not possible, but supposing the 
case, what would I do? I would do 
precisely what that person would have 
told me, and a great deal more. I 
would work day and night. Every 
day, at evening prayer, I would get 
on my knees with my wife and chil- 
dren, and invoke God’s protection 
on that person. I would do that, 
sir; but, as I said, the case is impossi- 
ble.” 

“ Nevertheless, suppose it did hap- 
pen,” explained Seraphin in a pre- 
liminary way. ‘“ Give me your hand 
that you will fulfil the promise you 
have just given.” 

For a moment Seraphin’s hand lay 


in a callous, iron palm, which pressed 
his soft fingers in an uncomfortable 
but well-meant grasp. 

“ Well, now follow me,” said Ger- 
lach. 

He led the way; Holt followed 
with an unsteady step like a drunk- 
en man. They presented them- 
selves before the banker’s counter. 
The latter was standing behind the 
trellis of his desk, and on a table lay 
ten rolls of money. 

“You have just now by word and 
hand confirmed a promise,” said Ger- 
lach, turning to the countryman, 
“which cannot be appreciated in 
money, for that promise comprises 
almost all the duties of the father of 
a family. But to make the fulfil- 
ment of the promise possible, a 
thousand florins are needed. Here 
lies the money. Accept it from me 
as a gift, and be happy.” 

Holt did not stir. He looked 
from the money at Gerlach, was 
motionless and rigid, until, at last, 
the paralyzing surprise began to 
resolve itself into a spasmodic qui- 
vering of the lips, and then into a 
mighty flood of tears. Seizing Sera- 
phin’s hands, he kissed them with an 
emotion that convulsed his whole 
being. 

“ That will do now,” said the mil- 
lionaire, “take the money, and go 
home.” 

“My God! I cannot find utter- 
ance,” said Holt, stammering forth 
the words with difficulty. “Good 
heaven! is it possible? Is it true? 
I am still thinking ’tis only a dream.” 

“ Downright reality, my man!” 
said the banker. “Stop crying; save 
your tears for a more fitting occasion. 
Put the rolls in your pocket, and go 
home.” : 

Greifmann’s coldness was effective 
in sobering down the man intoxica- 
ted with joy. 

“ May I ask, sir, what your name 
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is, that I may at least know to whom 
I owe my rescue ?” 

“ Seraphin is my name.” 

“Your name sounds like an an- 
gel’s, and you are an angel to me. I 
am not acquainted with you, but God 
knows you, and he will requite you 
according to your deeds.” 

Gerlach nodded gravely. The 
banker was impatient and murmured 
discontentedly. Holt carefully pock- 
eted the rolls of money, made an 
inclination of gratitude to Gerlach, 
and went out. He passed slowly 
through the hall. The porter open- 
edthe door. Holt stood still before 
him. 

“T ask your pardon, but do you 
know Mr. Seraphin ?” asked he. 

* Why shouldn’t I know a gentle- 
man that has been our guest for the 
last two weeks ?” 

“You must pardon my presump- 
tion, Mr. Porter. Will Mr. Seraphin 
remain here much longer ?” 

“ He will remain another week for 
certain.” 

“T am very much obliged to 
you,” said Holt, passing into the 
street and hurrying away. 

“ Your intended has a queer way 
of applying his money,” said the 
banker to his sister the next morning. 
And he reported to her the story of 
Seraphin’s munificence. “I do not 
exactly like this sort of kindness, for 
it oversteps al] bounds, and undoubt- 
edly results from religious enthusi- 
asm.” 

“That, too, can be cured,” replied 
Louise confidently. “I will make 
him understand that eternity restores 
nothing, that consequently it ‘is 
safer and more prudent to exact in- 
terest from the present.” 

“Tis true, the situation of that 
fellow Holt was a pitiable one, and 
Hans Shund’s treatment of him was 
a masterpiece of speculation, He 
had stripped the fellow completely. 
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The stupid Holt had for years been 
laboring for the cunning Shund, who 
continued drawing his meshes more 
and more tightly about him. Like a 
huge spider, he leisurely sucked out 
the life of the fly he had entrapped.” 

“ Your hostler says there was light 
in Seraphin’s room long after mid- 
night. I wonder what hindered him 
from sleeping ?” 

“That is not hard to divine. In 
all probability he was composing a 
sentimental ditty to his much ador- 
ed,” answered Carl teasingly. “ Mid- 
night is said to be a propitious time 
for occupations of that sort.” 

“Do be quiet, you tease! But I 
too was thinking that he must have 
been engaged in writing. May be 
he was making a memorandum of 
yesterday’s experience in his jour- 
nal,” 

“ May be he was. At all events, 
the impressions made on him were 
very strong.” 

“ But 1 do not like your venture ; 
it may turn out disastrous.” 

“ How can it, my most learned sis- 
ter?” 

* You know Seraphin’s position,” 
explained she. ‘“ He has been rear- 
ed in the rigor of sectarian credulity. 
The spirit of modern civilization be- 
ing thus abruptly placed before his 
one-sided judgment without previous 
preparation may alarm, nay, may 
even disgust him. And when once 
he will have perceived that the 
brother is a partisan of the horrible 
monster, is it probable that he will 
feel favorably disposed towards the 
sister whose views harmonize with 
those of her brother ?” 

“JT have done nothing to justify 
him in setting me down for a par- 
tisan. I maintain strict neutrality. 
My purpose is to accustom the 
weakling to the atmosphere of en- 
lightenment which is fatal to all reli- 
gious phantasms. Have no fear of 
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his growing cold towards you,” pro- 
ceeded he in his customary tone of 
irony. ‘ Your ever victorious power 
holds him spell-bound in the magic 
circle of your enchantment. Besides, 
Louise,” continued he frowning, “ I 
do not think I could tolerate a 
brother-in-law steeped over head 
and ears in prejudices. You your- 
self might find it highly uncomforta- 
ble to live with a husband of this 
sind.” 
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“Uncomfortable! No, I would 
not. I would find it exciting, for it 
would become my task to train and 
cultivate an abnormal specimen of 
the male gender.” 

“ Very praiseworthy, sister! And 
if I now endeavor by means of living 
illustrations to familiarize your in- 
tended with the nature of modern 
intellectual enlightenment, I am 
merely preparing the way for your 
future labors,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


MASTERS AND 


Under the much despised dis- 
cipline of religious requirements, the 
child Seraphin had grown up to boy- 
hood spotless in morals, and then 
had developed himself into’a young 
man of great firmness of character, 
whose faith was as unshaken as the 
correctness of his behavior was con- 
stant. 

The bloom of his cheeks, the inno- 
cent brightness of his eye, the suavity 
of his disposition, were the natural 
results of the training which his heart 
had received. No foul passion had 
ever disturbed the serenity of his soul. 
When under the smiling sky of a 
spring morning he took his ride over 
the extensive possessions of his father, 
his interior accorded perfectly with 
the peace and loveliness of the sights 
and sounds of blooming nature 
around him, On earth, however, no 
spring, be it ever so beautiful, is 
entirely safe from storms. Evil 
spirits lie in waiting in the air, dark 
powers threaten destruction to all 
blossoms and all incipient life. And 
the more inevitable is the dread 
might of those lurking spirits, that 
in every blossom of living plant lies 
concealed a germ of ruin, sleeps a 
treacherous passion —even in the 
heart of the innocent Seraphin. 


SLAVES, 


The strategic arts of the beautiful 
young lady received no small degree 
of additional power from the genuine 
effort made by her to please the 
stately double millionaire. In a 
short time she was to such an extent 
successful that one day Carl rallied 
her in the following humorous strain : 
“ Your intended is sitting in the arbor 
singing a most dismal song! You 
will have to allow him a little more 
line, Louise, else you run the risk of, 
unsettling his brain. Moreover, I 
cannot be expected to instruct a man 
in the mysteries of progress, if he 
sees, feels, and thinks nothing but 
Louise.” 

The banker had not uttered an 
exaggeration. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a first love bursts forth 
with an impetuosity so uncontrollable, 
that, for a time, every other domain 
of the intellectual and moral nature 
of a young man is, as it were, sub- 
merged under a mighty flood. ‘This 
temporary inundation of passion can- 
not, of course, maintain its high tide 
in presence of calm experience, and 
the sunshine of more ripened know- 
ledge soon dries up its waters. sut 
Seraphin possessed only the scanty 
experience of a young man, and his 
knowledge of the world was also 
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very limited? Hence, in his case, 
the stream rose alarmingly high, but 
it did not reach an overflow, for the 
hand of a pious mother had thrown 
up in the heart of the child a living 
dike strong enough to resist the 
greatest violence of the swell. The 
height and solidity of the dike in- 
creased with the growth of the child ; 
it was a bulwark of defence for the 
man, who stood secure against hu- 
miliating defeats behind the ada- 
mantine wall of religious principles— 
yet only so long as he sought pro- 
tection behind this bulwark. Faith 
uttered a serious warning against an 
unconditional surrender of himself to 
the object ofhis attachment. For he 
could not put to rest some misgiv- 
ings raised in his mind by the 
strange and, to him, inexplicable atti- 
tude which Louise assumed upon 
the highest questions of human ex- 
istence. The uninitiated youth had 
no suspicion of the existence of that 
most disgusting product of modern 
enlightenment, the emancipated fe- 
male. Had he discovered in Louise 
the emancipated woman in all the 
ugliness of her real nature, he would 
have conceived unutterable loathing 
for such a monstrosity. And yet he 
could not but feel that between him- 
self and Louise there yawned an 
abyss, there existed an essential re- 
pulsion, which, at times, gave rise 
within him to considerable uneasi- 
ness. 

To obtain a solution of the enigma 
of this antipathy, the young gentle- 
man concluded to trust entirely to 
the results of his observations, which, 
however, were far from being defini- 
tive; for his reason was imposed 
upon by his feelings, and, from day 
to day, the charms of the beautiful 
woman were steadily progressing in 
throwing a seductive spell over his 
judgment. 

The banker’s daughter possessed a 
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high degree of culture; she was a 
perfect mistress of the tactics employ- 
ed on the field of coquetry ; her tact 
was exquisite; and she understood 
thoroughly how to take advantage 
of a kindly disposition and of the 
tenderness inspired by passion, 
How was the eye of Seraphin, 
strengthened neither by knowledge 
nor by experience, to detect the true 
worth of what lay hidden beneath 
this fascinating delusion ? 

Here again his religious training 
came to the rescue of the inexperienc- 
ed youth, -by furnishing him with 
standards safe and _ unfalsified, by 
which to weigh and come to a con- 
clusion. 

Louise’s indifference to practices 
of piety annoyed him. She never at- 
tended divine service, not even on 
Sundays. He never saw her with a 
prayer-book, nor was a single picture 
illustrative of a moral subject to be 
found hung up in her apartment. 
Her conversation, at all times, ran 
upon commonplaces of everyday 
concern, such as the toilet, theatre, 
society. He noticed that whenever 
he ventured to launch matter of a 
more serious import upon the current 
of conversation, it immediately be- 
came constrained and soon ceased to 
flow. Louise appeared to his heart 
at the same time so fascinating and 
yet so peculiar, so seductive and yet 
so repulsive, that the contradictions 
of her being caused him to feel quite 
unhappy. 

He was again, sitting in his room 
thinking about her. In the interview 
he had just had with her, the young 
lady had exerted such admirable 
powers of womanly charms that the 
poor young man had had a great 
deal of trouble to maintain his self- 
possession, Her ringing, mischievous 
laugh was still sounding in his ears, 
and the brightness of her sparkling 
eyes was still lighting up his me- 
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mory. And the unsuspecting youth 
had no Solomon at his side to repeat 
to him: “ My son, can a man hide 
fire in his bosom, and his garments 
not burn? Or can he walk upon 
hot coals, and his feet not be burnt ? 

. . She entangleth him with many 
words, and she draweth him away 
with the flattery of her lips. Imme- 
diately he followeth her as an ox led 
to be a victim, and as a lamb play- 
ing the wanton, and not knowing 
that he is drawn like a fool to bonds, 
till the arrow pierce his liver. As if 
a bird should make haste to the 
snare, and knoweth not that his life 
is in danger. Now, therefore, my 
son, hear me, and attend to the 
words of my mouth. Let not thy 
mind be drawn away in her ways: 
neither be thou deceived with her 
paths. For she hath cast down 
many wounded, and the strongest 
have been slain by her. . Her house 
is the way to hell, reaching even to 
the inner chambers of death.”* 

For Seraphin, however, no Solo- 
mon was at hand who might give 
him counsel, Sustained by his virtue 
and by his faith alone, he struggled 
against the temptress, not precisely 
of the kind referred to by Solomon, 
but still a dangerous one from the 
ranks of progress. 

Greifmann had notified him that 
the general assembly election was to 
be held that day, that Mayor Hans 
Shund would certainly be returned 
as a delegate, and that he intended 
to call for Gerlach, and go out to 
watch the progress of the election. 

Seraphin felt rather indifferent re- 
specting the election; but he would 
have considered himself under weighty 
obligation to the brother for an ex- 
planation of the peculiar behavior of 
the sister at which he was so greatly 
perplexed. 


* Proverbs vi., vii. 
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Carl himself he had for a while 
regarded as an enigma. Now, how- 
ever, he believed that he had reached 
a correct conclusion concerning the 
brother. It appeared to him that 
the principal characteristic of Carl’s 
disposition was to treat every subject, 
except what strictly pertained to 
business, in a spirit of levity. To 
the faults of others Carl was always 
ready to accord a praiseworthy de- 
gree of indulgence, he never uttered 
harsh words in a tone of bitterness, 
and when he pronounced censure, 
his reproof was invariably clothed in 
some form of pleasantry. In general, 
he behaved like a man not having 
time to occupy himself seriously with 
any subject that did not lie within the 
particular sphere of his occupation. 
Even their wager he managed like 
a matter of business, although the 
landowner could not but take um- 
brage at the banker’s ready and na- 
tural way of dealing with men whose 
want of principle he himself abomi- 
nated. Greifmann seemed good-na- 
tured, minute, and cautious in busi- 
ness, and in all other things exceed- 
ingly liberal and full of levity. Such 
was the judgment arrived at by 
Seraphin, inexperienced and _ little 
inclined to fault-finding as he was, 
respecting a gentleman who stood at 
the summit of modern culture, who 
had skill in elegantly cloaking great 
faults and foibles, and whose sole 
religion consisted in the accumula- 
tion of papers and coins of arbitrary 
value. 

Gerlach’s servant entered, and dis- 
turbed his meditation. 

“There is a man here with a 
family who begs hard to be allowed 
to speak with you.” 

“A man with a family !” repeated 
the millionaire, astonished. “I know 
nobody round here, and have no de- 
sire to form acquaintances.” 


“ The man will not be denied. He 
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says his name is Holt, and that he 
has something to say to you.” 

“ Ah, yes!” exclaimed Seraphin, 
with a smile that revealed a pleasant 
surprise. “Send the man and those 
who are with him in to me.” 

Closing a diary, in which he was 
recording circumstantially the expe- 
riences of his present visit, he awaited 
the visitors. A loud knock from a 
weighty fist reminded him of a pair 
of callous hands, then Holt, followed 
by his wife and children, presented 
himself before his benefactor. They 
all made a small courtesy, even the 
flaxen-headed little children, and the 
bright, healthy babe in the arms of the 
mother met his gaze with the smile 
of an angel. The dark spirits that 
were hovering around him, torturing 
and tempting, instantly vanished, and 
he became serene and unconstrained 
whilst conversing with these simple 
people. 

“You must excuse us, Mr. Sera- 
phin,” began Holt. “This is my 
wife, and these are seven of my chil- 
dren. There is one more; her name 
is Mechtild. She had to stay at 
home and mind the house. She will 
pay you an extra visit, and present 
her thanks. We have called that 
you might become acquainted with 
the family whom you have rescued, 
and that we might thank you with 
all our hearts.” 

After this speech, the father gave 
a signal, whereupon the little ones 
gathered around the amiable young 
mian, made their courtesies, and kissed 
his hands. 

“May God bless you, Mr. Sera- 
phin !” first spoke a half-grown girl. 

“We greet you, dear Seraphin !” 
said another, five years old, 

“We pray for you every day, Mr. 
Seraphin,” said the next in succession. 

“ We are thankful to you from our 
hearts, Mr. Seraphin,” spoke a small 
lad, in a tone of deep earnestness. 
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And thus did every child deliver 
its little address. It was touching to 
witness the noble dignity of the chil- 
dren, which may, at times, be found 
beautifully investing their innocence. 
Gerlach was moved. He looked 
down upon the little ones around 
him with an expression of affectionate 
thankfulness. Holt’s lips also qui- 
vered, and bright tears of happiness 
streamed from the eyes of the mo- 
ther. 

“T am obliged to you, my little 
friends, for your greetings and for 
your prayers,” spoke the millionaire. 
“You are well brought up. Con- 
tinue always to be good children, 
such as you now are; have the fear 
of God, and honor your parents.” 

“ Mr. Seraphin,” said Holt, draw- 
ing a paper from his pocket, “ here 
is the note that I have redeemed 
with the money you gave me, I 
wanted to show it to you, so that you 
might know for certain that the 
money had been applied to the pro- 
per purpose.” 

Gerlach affected to take an interest 
in the paper, and read over the re- 
ceipt. 

‘But there is one thing, Mr. Sera- 
phin,” continued Holt, ‘that grieves 
me. And that is, that there is not 
anything better than mere words 
with which I can testify my gratitude 
to you. I would like ever so much 
to do something for you—to do 
something for you worth speaking of. 
Do you know, Mr. Seraphin, I would 
be willing to shed the last drop of 
my blood for you ?” 

“ Never mind that, Holt! It is 
ample recompense for me to know 
that I have helped a worthy man out 
of trouble. You can now, Mrs. 
Holt, set to work with renewed cour- 
age. But,” added he archly, “you 
will have to watch your husband that 
he may not again fall into the 
clutches of beasts of prey like Shund,” 
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“ He has had to pay dearly for his 
experience, Mr. Seraphin, I used 
often to say to him: ‘ Michael, don’t 
trust Shund. Shund talks too much, 
he is too sweet altogether, he has 
some wicked design upon us—don’t 
trust him.’ But, you see, Mr. Sera- 
phin, my husband thinks that all 
people are as upright as he is him- 
self, and he believed that Shund 
really meant to deal fairly as he pre- 
tended. But Michael’s wits are 
sharpened now, and he will not in 
future be so ready to believe every 
man upon his word. Nor will he, 
hereafter, borrow one single penny, 
and he will never again undertake 
to buy anything unless he has the 
money in hand to pay for it.” 

“In what street do you live ?” in- 
quired Gerlach. 

“Near the turnpike road, Mr. 
Seraphin. Do you see that knoll ?” 
He pointed through the window in a 
direction unobstructed by the trees 
of the garden. “Do you see that 
dense shade-tree, and yon white- 
washed wall behind the tree? That 
is our walnut-tree—my grandfather 
planted it. And the white wall is 
the wall of our house.” 

* T have passed there twice—the 
road leads to the beech grove,” said 
the millionaire. “I remarked the little 
cottage, and was much pleased with 
its air of neatness. It struck me, too, 
that the barn is larger than the 
dwelling, which is a creditable sign 
for a farmer. Near the front en- 
trance there is a carefully cultivated 
flower garden, in which I particularly 
admired the roses, and further off 
from the road lies an apple orchard.” 

“ All that belongs to us. That is 
what you have rescued and made a 
present of to us,” replied the land 
cultivator joyfully. “ Everybody stops 
to view the roses; they belong to 
our daughter Mechtild.” 

“The soil is,good and deep, and 


must bring splendid crops of wheat. 
I, too, am a farmer, and understand 
something about such matters. But 
it appeared to me as though the soil 
were of acold nature. You should 
use lime upon it pretty freely.” 

In this manner he spent some time 
conversing’ with these good and sim- 
ple people. Before dismissing them, 
he made a present to every one of 
the children of a shining dollar, hav- 
ing previously overcome Holt’s pro- 
test against this new instance of gen- 
erosity. 

Old and young then courtesied 
once more, and Gerlach was left to 
himself in a mood differing greatly 
from that in which the visitors had 
found him. 

He had been conversing with 
good and happy people, and his soul 
revelled in the consciousness of hav- 
ing been the originator of their hap- 
piness. 

Suddenly Greifmann’s appearance 
in the room put to flight the bright 
spirits that hovered about him, and 
the sunshine that had been lighting 
up the apartment was obscured by 
dark shadows as of a heavy mass of 
clouds. 

“ What sort of a horde was that ?” 
asked he. 

“ They were Holt and his family. 
The gratitude of these simple people 
was touching. The innocent little 
ones gave me an ovation of which a 
prince might be envious, for the 
courts of princes are never graced by 
a naturalness at once so sincere and 
so beautiful. It is an intense happi- 
ness for me to have assured the live- 
lihood of ten human beings with so 
paltry a gift.” 

“ A mere matter of taste, my most 
sympathetic friend!” rejoined the 
banker with indifference. “You are 
not made of the proper stuff to be a 
business man. Your feelings would 
easily tempt you into very unbusiness- 
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like transactions. But you must come 
with me! The hubbub of the elec- 
tion is astir through all the streets 
and thoroughfares. I am going out 
to discharge my duties as a citizen, 
and I want you to accompany me.” 

* “T have no inclination to see any 
more of this disgusting turmoil,” re- 
plied Gerlach. 

“Inclination or disinclination is 
out of the question when interest 
demands it,” insisted the banker. 
“You must profit by the opportunity 
which you now have of enriching 
your knowledge of men and things, 
or rather of correcting it ; for hereto- 
fore your manner of viewing things 
has been mere ideal enthusiasm. 
Come with me, my good fellow !” 

Seraphin followed with interior re- 
luctance. Greifmann went on to im- 
part to him the following informa- 
tion : 

“ During the past night, there have 
sprung up, as if out of the earth, a 
most formidable host, ready to do 
battle against the uniformly victorious 
army of progress—men_ thoroughly 
armed and accoutred, real crusa- 
ders. A bloody struggle is immi- 
nent. ‘Try and make of your heart 
a sort of monitor covered with plates 
of iron, so that you may not be over- 
powered by the horrifying spectacle 
of the election affray. I am not 
joking at all! True as gospel, what 
I tell you! Ifyou do not want to be 
stifled by indignation at sight of the 
fiercest kind of terrorism, of the most 
revolting tyranny, you will have to 
lay aside, at least for to-day, every 
feeling of humanity.” 

Gerlach perceived a degree of se- 
riousness in the bubbling current of 
Greifmann’s levity. 

“ Who is the enemy that presumes 
to stand in the way of progress ?” en- 
quired he. 

“The ultramontanes ! 
what I have to tell you. 
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ing Schwefel came in to get a check 
cashed. With surprise I observed 
that the manufacturer’s soul was not 
in business ? ‘ How are things going ?” 
asked I when we had got through. 

“<«T feel like a man,’ exclaimed he, 
‘that has just seen a horrible mon- 
ster! Would you believe it, those 
accursed ultramontanes have been 
secretly meddling in the election. 
They have mustered a number of 
votes, and have even gone so far as 
to have a yellow ticket printed. 
Their yellow placards were to be 
seen this morning stuck up at every 
street corner—of course they were im- 
mediately torn down.’ 

“¢ And are you provoked at that, 
Mr. Schwefel! You certainly are 
not going to deny the poor ultramon- 
tanes the liberty of existing, or, at 
least, the liberty of voting for whom 
they please ?’ 

“¢Ves, Il am,I am! That must not 
be tolerated,’ cried he wildly. ‘The 
black brood are hatching dark 
schemes, they are conspiring against 
civilization, and would fain wrest from 
us the trophies won by progress. It 
is high time to apply the axe to the 
root of the upas-tree. Our duty is to 
disinfect thoroughly, to banish the 
absurdities of religious dogma from 
our schools. The black spawn will 
have to be rendered harmless: we 
must kill them politically.’ 

“¢Very well,’ said I. ‘Just make 
negroes of them. Now that in 
America the slaves are emancipated, 
Europe would perhaps do well to 
take her turn at the slave-trade.’ But 
the fellow would not take my joke. 
He made threatening gesticulations, 
his eyes gleamed like hot coals, and 
he muttered words of a belligerent 
import. 

“¢The ultramontane rabble are to 
hold a meeting at the “ Key of Hea- 
ven,”’ reported he. ‘There the stu- 
pid victims of credulity are to be 
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harangued by several of their best 
talkers. The black tide is afterwards 
to diffuse itself through the various 
wards where the voting is to take 
place. But let the priest-ridden slaves 
come, they will have other memoran- 
da to carry home with them beside 
their yellow rags of tickets.’ 

“You perceive, friend Seraphin, 
that the progress men mean mischief. 
We may expect to witness scenes of 
violence.” 

“That is unjustifiable brutality on 
the part of the progressionists,” de- 
clared Gerlach indignantly. “ Are 
not the ultramontanes entitled to vote 
and to receive votes? Are they not 
free citizens ? Do they not enjoy the 
same privileges as others? It is a 
disgrace and an outrage thus to ty- 
rannize over men who are their bro- 
thers, sons of Germania, their com- 
mon mother.” 

“ Granted! 
ful. 


Violence is disgrace- 
The intention of progress, how- 


ever, is not quite as bad as you think 
it. Being convinced of its own infal- 
libility, it cannot help feeling indig- 
nant at the unbelief of ultramontan- 
ism, which continues deaf to the sav- 
ing truths of the progressionist gos- 


pel. Hence a holy zeal for making 
converts urges progress so irresistibly 
that it would fain force wanderers 
into the path of salvation by violence. 
This is simply human, and should 
not be regarded as unpardonable. In 
the self-same spirit did my namesake 
Charles the Great butcher the Saxons 
because the besotted heathens pre- 
sumed to entertain convictions differ- 
ing from his own. And those who 
were not butchered had to see their 
sacred groves cut down, their altars 
demolished, their time-honored laws 
changed, and had to resign them- 
selves to following the ways which 
he thought fit to have opened through 
the land of the Saxons, You cannot 
fail to perceive that Charles the Great 
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was a member of the school of pro- 
gress.” 

“ But your comparison is defec- 
tive,” opposed the millionaire. 
“Charles subdued a wild and blood- 
thirsty horde who made it a practice 
to set upon and butcher peaceful 
neighbors. Charles was the pro tec- 
tor of the realm, and the Saxons were 
forced to bend under the weight of 
his powerful arm. If Charles, how- 
ever, did violence to the consciences 
of his vanquished enemies, and con- 
verted them to Christianity with the 
sword and mace, then Charles him- 
self is not to be excused, for moral 
freedom is expressly proclaimed by 
the spirit of Christianity.” 

“There is no doubt but that the 
Saxons were blundering fools for 
rousing the lion by making inroads 
into. Charles’ domain. The ultra- 
montanes, are, however, in a similar 
situation. They have. attacked the 
giant Progress, and have themselves 
to blame for the consequences.” 

“The ultramontanes have attack- 
ed nobody,” maintained Gerlach. 
“They are merely asserting their 
own rights, and are not putting re- 
strictions on the rights of other peo- 
ple. But progress will concede 
neither rights nor freedom to others. 
It is a disgusting egotist, an unscru- 
pulous tyrant, that tries to build up 
his own brutal authority on the ruins 
of the rights of others.” 

“ Still, it would have been far more 
prudent on the part of the ultra- 
montanes to keep quiet, seeing that 
their inferiority of numbers cannot 
alter the situation. The indisputable 
rights of the ascendency are in our 
days with the sceptre and crown of 
progress.” 

“ A brave man never counts the 
foe,” cried Gerlach. ‘“ He stands to 
his convictions, and behaves man- 
fully in the struggle.” 


“Well said!” applauded the 
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banker. “ And since progress also is 
forced by the opposition of principles 
to man itself for the contest, it will 
naturally beat up all its forces in de- 
fence of its conviction. Here we are 
at the ‘Key of Heaven,’ where the 
ultramontanes are holding their 
meeting. Let us go in, for the pro- 
verb says, Audtatur et altera pars— 
the other side should also get a hear- 
ing.” 

They drew near to a lengthy old 
building. Over the doorway was a 
pair of crossed keys hewn out of 
stone, and gilt, informing the stranger 
that it was the hostelry of the “ Key 
of Heaven,” where, since the days of 
hoar antiquity, hospitality was dis- 
pensed to pilgrims and travellers. 
The principal hall of the house con- 
tained a gathering of about three 
hundred men. They were attentively 
listening to the words of a speaker 
who was warmly advocating the 
principles of his party. The speaker 
stood behind a desk which was placed 
upon a platform at the far end of the 
hall. 

Seraphin cast a glance over the 
assembly. He received the painful 
impression .of a hopeless minority. 
Barely forty votes would the ultra- 
montanes be able to send to each of 
the wards. Tocompensate for num- 
bers, intelligence and faith were 
represented in the meeting. Elegant 
gentlemen with intellectual counte- 
nances sat or stood in the company 
of respectable tradesmen, and the 
long black coats of the clergy were 
not few in number. On a table lay 
two packages of yellow tickets to be 
distributed among the members of 
the assembly. At the same table sat 
the chairman, a commissary of police 
named Parteiling, whose business it 
was to watch the proceedings, and 
several other gentlemen. 

“ Compared with the colossal pre- 
ponderance of progress, our influence 


is insignificant, and, compared with 
the masses of our opponents our 
numerical strength is still less encour- 
aging,” said the speaker. “If in 
connection with this disheartening 
fact you take.into consideration the 
pressure which progress has it in its 
power to exert on the various rela- 
tions of life through numerous aux- 
iliary means, if you remember that 
our opponents can dismiss from em- 
ployment all such as dare uphold 
views differing from their own, it be- 
comes clear that no ordinary amount 
of courage is required to entertain 
and proclaim convictions hostile to: 
progress.” 

Seraphin thought of Spitzkopf’s. 
mode of electioneering, and of the 
terrible threats made to the “ wild 
men,” and concluded the incredible: 
statement was lamentably correct. 

“Viewing things in this light,” 
proceeded the orator, “I congratu- 
late the present assembly upon its 
unusual degree of pluck, for courage 
is required to go into battle with a 
clear knowledge of the overwhelming 
strength of the enemy. We have 
rallied round the banner of our con- 
victions notwithstanding that the 
numbers of the enemy make victory 
hopeless. We are determined to 
cast our votes in support of religion 
and morality in defiance of the scorn, 
blasphemy, and violence which the 
well-known terrorism of progress will 
not fail to employ in order to frighten 
us from the exercise of our privilege 
as citizens. We must be prepared, 
gentlemen, to hear a multitude of 
sarcastic remarks and coarse witti- 
cisms, both in the streets and at the 
polls. I adjure you to maintain the 
deportment alone worthy of our 
cause. A gentleman never replies 


to the aggressions of rudeness, and 
should you wish to take the conduct 
of our opponents in gay good-humor, 
just try, gentlemen, to fancy that 
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you are being treated to some elegant 
exhibition of the refinement and 
liberal culture of the times.” 

Loud bursts of hilarity now and 
then relieved the seriousness of the 
meeting. Even Greifmann would 
clap applause and cry, “ Bravo!” 

“Let us stand united to a man, 
prepared against all the wiles of inti- 
midation and corruption, undismay- 
ed by the onset of the enemy. The 
‘struggle is grave beyond expression. 
For you are acquainted with the 
aims and purposes of the liberals, 
Progress would like to sweep away 
-all the religious heritages that our 
fathers held sacred. Education is to 
‘be violently wrested from under the 
‘influence of the church; the church 
herself is to be enslaved and strangled 
in the thrall of the liberal state. I 
am aware that our opponents pretend 
to respect religion—but the religion 
of would-be progress is infidelity. 
Divine revelation, of which the 
church is the faithful guardian, is 
rejected with scorn by liberalism. 
Look at the tone of the press and 
the style of the literature of the day. 
You have only to notice the derision 
and fierceness with which the press 
daily assails the mysteries and dog- 
mas of religion, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the clergy, religious orders, the 
ultramontanes, and you cannot long 
remain in the dark concerning the 
aim and object of progress. Christ 
or Antichrist is the watchword of the 
day, gentlemen! Hence the im- 
perative duty for us to be active at 
the elections; for the legislature has 
the presumption to wish to dictate in 
matters belonging exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the church. We are 
threatened with school laws the pur- 
pose of which is to unchristianize our 
children, to estrange them from the 
spirit of religion. No man having 
the sentiment of religion can remain 
indifferent in presence of this danger, 


for it means nothing less than the 
defection from Christianity of the 
masses of the coming generation. 

“ Gentlemen, there is areproach be- 
ing uttered just now by the progres- 
sionist press, which, far from repelling, 
I would feel proud to deserve. A 
priest should have said, so goes the 
report, that it is a mortal sin to elect 
a progressionist to the chamber of de- 
puties, Some of the writers of our 
press have met this reproach by 
simply denying that a priest ever ex- 
pressed himself in those terms. But, 
gentlemen, let us take for granted 
that a priest did actually say that 


‘it is a mortal sin to elect a pro- 


gressionist to the chamber of deputies, 
is there anything opposed to morality 
in such a declaration ? 

“ By no means, if you remember 
that it is to be presumed the progres- 
sionist will use his vote in the assem- 
bly to oppose religion. Mortal sin, 
gentlemen, is any wilful transgression 
of God’s law in grave matters. Now 
I put it to you: Does he gravely 
transgress the law of God who con- 
troverts what God has revealed, who 
would exclude God and all holy sub- 
jects from the schools, who would 
rob the church of her independence, 
and make of her a mere state machine 
unfit for the fulfilment of her high 
mission? ‘There is not one of you 
but is ready to declare: ‘ Yes, such an 
one transgresses grievously the law 
of God.’ This answer at the same 
time solves the other question, 
whether it is a mortal sin to put arms 
in the hands of an enemy of religion 
that he may use them against faith 
and morality. Would that all men 
of Christian sentiment seriously ad- 
verted to this connection of things 
and acted accordingly, the baneful 
sway of the pernicious spirit that 
governs the age would soon be at an 
end; for I have confidence in the 
sound sense and moral rectitude of the 
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German people. Heathenism is re- 
pugnant to the deeply religious na- 
ture of our nation; the German peo- 
ple do not wish to dethrone God, 
nor are they ready to bow the knee 
before the empty idol of a soulless 
enlightenment.” 

Here the speaker was interrupted 
by a tumult. A band of factorymen, 
yelling and laughing, rushed into the 
hall to disturb the meeting. All eyes 
were immediately turned upon the 
rioters. In every countenance in- 
dignation could be seen kindling at 
this outrage of the liberals. The 
commissary of police alone sat mo- 
tionless as a statue. The progres- 
sionist rioters elbowed their way into 
the crowd, and, when the excitement 
caused by this strategic movement 
had subsided, the speaker resumed 
his discourse. 

“For a number of years back our 
conduct has been misrepresented and 
calumniated. They call us men of 
no nationality, and pretend that we 
get our orders from Rome. This re- 
proach does honor neither to the in- 
telligence nor to the judgment of our 
opponents. Whence dates the divi- 
sion of Germany into discordant fac- 
tions? When began the present 
faint and languishing condition of 
our fatherland? From the moment 
when .t separated from Rome. So 
long as Germany continued united in 
the bond of the same holy faith, and 
the voice of the head of the church 
was hearkened to by every member 
of her population, her sovereigns 
held the golden apple, the symbol of 
universal empire. Our nation was 
then the mightiest, the proudest, the 
most glorious upon earth. The 
church who speaks through the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff had civilized the fierce 
sons of Germany, had conjured the 
hatred and feuds of hostile tribes, had 
united the interests and energies of 
our people in one holy faith, and had 


ennobled and enriched German ge- 
nius through the spirit of religion. 
The church had formed out of the 
chaos of barbarism the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation—that 
gigantic and wonderful organization 
the like of which the world will never 
see again. But the church has long 
since been deprived of the leadership 
in German affairs, and what in conse- 
quence is now the condition of our 
fatherland ? It is divided into dis- 
cordant factions, it is an ailing trunk, 
with many members, but without a 
head. 

“Tt is rather amusing that the 
ultramontanes should be charged 
with receiving orders from Rome, 
for the voice of the Father of Chris- 
tianity has not been heard for many 
years back in the council of state.” 

“ Hurrah for the Syllabus !” cried 
Spitzkopf, who was at the head of 
the rioters. “ Hurrah for the Sylla- 
bus!” echoed his gang, yelling and 
stamping wildly. 

The ultramontanes were aroused, 
eyes glared fiercely, and fists were 
clenched ready to make a summary 
clearing of the hall. But no scuffle 
ensued; the ultramontanes main- 
tained a dignified bearing. The 
speaker calmly remained in his place, 
and when the tumult had ceased he 
again went on with his discourse, 

. “Such only,” said he, “take 
offence at the Syllabus as know no- 
thing about it. There is not a word 
in the Syllabus opposed to political 
liberty or the most untrammelled 
self-government of the German peo- 
ple. But it is opposed to the fiend- 
ish terrorism of infidelity. The Syl- 
labus condemns the diabolical princi- 
ples by which the foundations of 
the Christian state are sapped and a 
most disastrous tyranny over con- 
science is proclaimed.” 

“ Hallo! listen to that,” cried one 
of the liberals, and the yelling was 
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renewed, louder, longer, and more 
furious than before. 

The chairman rang his bell. 
revellers relapsed into silence. 

“Ours is not a public meeting, 
but a mere private gathering,” ex- 
plained the chairman. “None but 
men of Christian principles have 
been invited. If others have intrud- 
ed violently, I request them to leave 
the room, or, at least, to refrain from 
conduct unbecoming men of good- 
breeding.” 

Spitzkopf laughed aloud, his com- 
rades yelled and stamped. 

“Let us go!” said Greifmann to 
Gerlach in an angry tone. 

“ Let us stay!” rejoined the latter 
with excitement. “ The affair is be- 
coming interesting. I want to see 
how this will end.” 

The banker noticed Gerlach’s sup- 
pressed indignation ; he observed it 
in the fire of his eyes and the expres- 
sion of unutterable contempt that 
had spread over his features, and he 
began to consider the situation as 
alarming. He had not expected 
this exhibition of brutal impertinence. 
In his estimation an infringement of 
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propriety like the one he had just wit- 
nessed was a far more heinous trans- 
gression than the grossest violations 
in the sphere of morals. He judged 
of Gerlach’s impressions by this 
standard of appreciation, and feared 
the behavior of the progressionist 
mob would produce an effect in the 
young man’s mind far from favorable 
to the cause which they represented. 
He execrated the disturbance of the 
liberals, and took Seraphin’s arm to 
lead him away. 

“Come away, I beg of you! I 
cannot imagine what interest the 
rudeness of that uncultivated horde 
can have for you.” 

“ Do not scorn them, for they are 
honestly éarning their pay,” rejoined 
Gerlach. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Those fellows are whistling, bawl- 
ing, stamping, and yelling in the 
employ of progress. You are trying 
to give me an insight into the nature 
of modern civilization: could there 
be a better opportunity than this ?” 

“ There you make a mistake, my 
dear fellow! Enlighftned progress 
is never rude.” 


TO BE CON1IINUED, 








Gavazzi versus the See of S. Peter. 


GAVAZZI VERSUS THE SEE OF S. PETER. 


BY A PROTESTANT DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THE topic of this article has al- 
ready been fully and _ satisfactorily 
treated in THE CATHOLIC WorLD. It 
is well, however, to adopt, in han- 
dling the truth, Voltaire’s maxim in 
regard to falsehood, and to keep con- 
tinually repeating those truths which 
are frequently denied. Not only the 
mountebank Gavazzi, but others 
more respectable than he is, keep on 
reasserting the denial of S. Peter’s 
Roman Episcopate, notwithstanding 
the evidence which has been over 
and over again presented in proof 
of it by Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic writers. We, therefore, willingly 
give admission to the present article, 
which, we may as well state, has 
been printed from the author’s MS. 
copy, without any alteration.—Ep. 
C. W. 


AT our examination in the diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in which we took holy orders, the 
question of S. Peter’s being at Rome 
was debated with some warmth by 
the clerical examiners and the bishop. 
We had at that time just passed our 
majority, and, while our reading had 
been pretty full, we had not touched 
the subject of this article, for it was 
indeed comparatively new to us. 
We remember well the remark of our 
bishop, whose opinion on theologi- 
cal questions we held in veneration. 
He was prominent on the bench of 
bishops as‘one of the most learned 
of our prelates, and he had wielded 


his pen in defence of Anglican 
Church principles with great reputa- 
tion to himself among Episcopalians, 
particularly the High Church school 
of religious thought. At the period 
to which we refer, he gave it as his 
opinion that it was extremely doubt- 
ful that S. Peter ever visited Rome, 
and that he was the first bishop of its 
See was beyond the province of his- 
torical proof. Previous to this date 
in our studies, we would as lief have 
questioned the fact of the existence 
of Rome itself as that of S. Peter’s 
residence there, and his occupancy 
of that metropolitan see. We had 
reached this conclusion by no investi- 
gation: it was, rather, one of those 
traditional questions which fix them- 
selves in the mind without much 
thought in either direction. The 
fact, as we supposed, had never been 
doubted. To hear for the first time 
a denial of its truth, and that, too, 
from our ecclesiastical superior, made 
an impression upon our mind which 
led us to investigate the subject as 
soon as time and opportunity were 
afforded us. From that day to this, 
we have heard the same theory ad- 
vanced by Protestant clergymen of 
every shade of denominaticnal opin- 
ion, and in the minds of many it 
has lodged itself as one of those 
mooted questions which baffle histori- 
cal proof, 

About twenty years ago, an Italian 
known as “ Father Gavazzi” visited 
the United States. His crusade 
against the Church of Rome during 
that visit is familiar to all. Of its 
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merits or the motives which prompt- 
ed it we do not propose to speak, as 
it is foreign to the subject to which 
the interest of the reader is invited. 
Again the same Alessandro Gavazzi, 
as “ Commissioner” of what he de- 
nominates the “Free Christian 
Church of Italy,” is lecturing to au- 
diences in our principal cities, for the 
purpose of securing subscriptions for 
“ evangelization” and for the “ Bibli- 
cal College in Rome.” What these 
terms may mean we do not know, 
and of them we have no disposition 
tospeak. In the month of June last, 
“ Father Gavazzi” was advertised to 
lecture under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
in the city in which we reside. 
Among others, who had no interest 
perhaps in the especial work in 
which he is engaged, we attended his 
lecture. From a report of the lec- 
ture in the issue of a daily paper of 
the following morning we make the 
quotation which forms the text, upon 
which we propose to place before the 
reader some historical proofs for the 
belief that S. Peter was at Rome. 

“Father Gavazzi” said: “ A dis- 
cussion was proposed in Rome as to 
whether S. Peter was ever there or 
not. The Pope favored, insisted 
upon it, and in two days his chosen 
champions retired defeated from the 
contest. That is something. The 
Bible is entirely silent on this subject. 
But the priests say that is merely 
negative proof. The silence of S. 
Luke is, however, positive proof that 
S. Peter was never there. The dis- 
cussion of this subject, once prohibit- 
ed in Rome, is now talked of freely 
in all public places. It was his de- 
light to fight the Pope. Pius IX. 
was no more the successor of S. 
Peter than he was the successor of 
the emperor of China. SS. Aeter was 
never in Rome to be succeeded by any- 
body.” 


Modern investigation at best has 
done little to clear up the difficulties 
connected with the geographical his- 
tory of the Apostle Peter. That he 
was at Rome, and suffered martyr- 
dom in that city, is the general belief 
of the fathers. And it was not until 
the dawn of the Reformation that 
the apostle’s journey to that city, and 
his martyrdom there, became even a 
subject of doubt. So great was the 
anxiety of some to disprove the 
Primacy of the Roman See that 
scholarly men lent themselves to the 
repetition of myths and traditions 
which had no foundation in fact, and 
later writers, biassed by early educa- 
tion and ecclesiastical connection, 
have even introduced into historical 
literature mythical stories, the germs 
of which run through the popular 
mythology of ancient and modern 
times. If, they argue, it can be 
proved that S. Peter was never at 
Rome, then we at once overturn the 
pretensions of the Papary ; or, again, 
if we can demonstrate that there is 
a break in the chain of succession 
of its bishops from S. Peter, the be- 
lief in the doctrine of an apostolic 
succession is clearly disproved, and 
the idea of a line of bishops reaching 
back through the long period of the 
Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith, 
only a senseless forgery which origin- 
ated with some monk the abbot of 
whose monastery was perhaps the 
first to give it form after he had 
ascended the chair of Peter. Mo- 
sheim, a respectable writer in the 
Protestant world, blinded by a singu- 
lar prejudice which led him at times 
to forget the critical duties of the his- 
torian, is one among the few German 
scholars who has tarnished the pages 
of his Ecclesiastical History by giving 
credence to the fabulous story of 
Pope Joan. “Between Leo IV., 
who died 855, and Benedict III.,” 
says he, “a woman who concealed 
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her sex and assumed the name of 
John, it is said, opened her way to 
the pontifical throne by her learning 
and genius, and governed the church 
fora time. She is commonly called 
the Papess Joan. During five sub- 
sequent centuries the witnesses to 
this extraordinary event are without 
number; zor did any one prior to the 
Reformation by Luther regard the 
thing as either incredible or disgraceful 
to the church.” ‘The earliest writer 
from whom any information relating 
to the fable of Pope Joan is derived 
is Marianus Scotus, a monk of S. 
Martin of Cologne, who died a.p. 
1086. He left a chronicle which 
has received many additions by later 
writers, and among those interpola- 
tions the students of mythical lore 
regard the passage which refers to 
this story. Platina, who wrote the 
Lives of the Popes anterior to the 
time of Martin Luther, relates the 
legend, and, with more of the critical 
acumen than Mosheim, adds: “ These 
things which I relate are popular re- 
ports, but derived from uncertain and 
obscure authors, which I have there- 
fore inserted briefly and baldly, lest 
I should seem to omit obstinately 
and pertinaciously what most people 
assert.” The legend of Pope Joan 
has been so thoroughly exposed that 
no controversialist of discrimination 
thinks of reviving it as an argument 
against the succession of the Bishops 
of Rome. Now and then it may be 
related to an ignorant crowd by an 
anti-popery mountebank of our cities 
during times of religious excitement, 
but it is never heard from the lips 
of an educated Protestant. We are 
inclined to think, however, that the 
class of minds that seeks to throw 
doubt upon S. Peter’s residence at 
Rome in order to subvert the Primacy 
of the Apostolic See would not hesi- 
tate, in view of the evidence from 
early ecclesiastical writers, to intro- 
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duce again this Papess Joan to their 
unlearned readers, 

Turning, then, to the proofs of the 
subject of our paper, we take as the 
motto for our investigation of this 
and all kindred ecclesiastical ques- 
tions the golden words of Tertullian : 
“Id esse verum, quodcunque primum ; 
id esse adulterum quodcunque pos- 
terius.”"* Or that petition of a great 
Anglican divine: “ Grant, O Lord! 
that, in reading thy Holy Word, I 
may never prefer my private senti- 
ments before those of the church in 
the purely ancient times of Chris- 
tianity.”+ 

The earliest testimony is borne by 
S. Ignatius. He was closely con- 
nected with the apostles, both as a 
hearer of their teachings and sharer 
of the extraordinary mysteries of 
their faitht S. John was his Chris- 
tian Gamaliel, at whose feet he was 
taught the doctrines of Christianity, 
which prepared him not only to wear 
the mitre of Antioch, the most culti- 
vated metropolis of the East, but also 
to receive the brighter crown of a 
martyrs agonizing death, Full of 
years, the follower of the beloved 
disciple was hurried to Rome, to seal 
with his blood the truth of the re- 
ligion of Christ. On his journey to 
the pagan capital, he was permitted 
to tarry for a season at Smyrna, to 
visit, for the last time, S. Polycarp, 
the aged bishop of that city. Here, 
in view of the dreadful death that 
awaited him in the Roman amphi- 
theatre, and in communion with the 
revered fellow-laborer of his life, he 
wrote his four epistles. From the 
one to the Romans we quote the fol- 
lowing evidence: “I do not com- 
mand you as S. Peter and S. Paul 
did; they were apostles of Jesus 
Christ, and I am a mere nothing” 


* Adv. Prax.,c. 2. 
t+ Bishop Wilson, Sacra Privata. 
¢ Homil., in S. Ignat., vii. p. 593. 
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(the least).* “What can be more 
clear,” says the Anglican expositor of 
the Creed, Bishop Pearson, “ from 
these words than that this most holy 
martyr was of opinion that Peter, no 
less than Paul, preached and suffered 
at Rome ?” 

Eusebius relates, upon the author- 
ity of Papias and S. Clement of Alex- 
andria, that “S. Mark wrote his 
gospel at the request of S. Peter’s 
hearers in Rome,” and he further 
adds that “S. Peter mentions S. 
Mark in his first epistle, written from 
Rome, which he figuratively calls 
Babylon.” 

S. Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
in his epistle addressed to the Ro- 
mans, affirms that S. Peter and S. 
Paul preached the Gospel in Corinth 
and in Rome, and suffered martyrdom 
about the same time in the latter 
city.” 

S. lrenzeus, Bishop of Lyons, who 
was born at Smyrna, though of Greek 
extraction, had been the disciple of 
S. Polycarp, Pothinus, and Papias, 
from whose lips he had heard many 
anedotes of the apostles and their im- 
mediate followers. He was alike 
eminent both as a scholar in the 
learning of the times and as a con- 
troversialist of no mean repute. The 
part he bore against the Gnostic and 
other heresies rendered his name il- 
lustrious, not only within the limits of 
his episcopal jurisdiction, but wher- 
ever the claims of Christianity had 
been presented. The wonderful apt- 


* Ovx og Tlérpog kat TMaidog duutdosopat 
tuiv’ éxeivos ’AndatoAog ’Inood Xpicrov, éya 
dé é.axLoTO¢. 

+ KAgune tv Extw twv ‘Yrorundcewy zapa- 
TéSettat THY ioTopiav* cuvEerimapTupéit dE avTo 
kal 6 ieparoditng érxioxorocg évouate Maniac. 
Tov dé Madpxov pvnuovevery tov Térpov év t7 
mpotépa imiotoAy, Hv Kai ovvTdsat gacit én’ 
aiti¢ Pong’ onuaivew te rovto aitov Ti 
modu tpomexorepoy B BuvASva rpocerxévra, 
bia robtrav Aoralerat tude, K.7.A.5 

+ Eusebius’ £cc/. Hist., 1. 2, c. 25. 
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ness with which he interwove Scrip- 
ture and scriptural phraseology into 
his style, not altogether unpolished, is 
perhaps unequalled in patristic the- 
ology. Residing in a city whose 
language and intellectual character- 
istics differed from those of his native 
country, his writings are essentially 
foreign, and, with few exceptions, 
were lost at an early period. In the 
fragments which remain we find an 
unequivocal testimony in behalf ot 
the subject under discussion. His 
language is: “S. Peter and S. Paul 
preached the Gospel in Rome, and 
laid the foundation of the church.”* 

Caius, a learned Roman presbyter, 
and, as some suppose, bishop, argu- 
ing against Proclus, the chief cham- 
pion of Montanism at Rome, says 
that he can “show the trophies of the 
apostles.” ‘ For if you will go,” he 
continues, “ to the Vatican, or to the 
Ostian Road, you will find the tro- 
phies of those who have laid the 
foundation of this church,” 

Origen, a man of encyclopzdic 
learning, who had been carefully 
nurtured by Christian parents, and 
who was imbued with the hardy, 
stern culture of the Greek litera- 
ture, at the early age of eighteen be- 
came the leader of the Alexandrine 
school of Christian philosophy. 
He proved no unworthy successor 
of the logical Clement. Certainly 
no name stands higher in the cate- 
chetical school than that of the iron- 
souled Origen (ddaydvrever), The elo- 
quent teachings of this youthful mas- 
ter nerved many a Christian soul to 
endure with fortitude the fiery trials 
of martyrdom, and even comfort :d 
the bleeding heart of Leonides, his 


* Tov Tétpov xa? ro} Maidcv ev Pun evay- 
yeAouévev Kal Yevedobvruv tiv éxxAnoway. 
—Eusebius, \. 5, c. 8; also, S. Irenzus, Adv. 
Hereses, \. 3, C. 3. 

¢’Zyo de ta tpémaa twv ’Aroctidiww Eye 
deifat, x. T. 2.—Eusebius, 1. 2, c. 25. 
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father, who became a victim of the 
unrelenting persecutions of Severus. 
From Origen we learn “that S. 
Peter, after having preached through 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, and Asia, to the Jews that 
were scattered abroad, went at last 
to Rome, where he was crucified.” 
“ These things,” says Eusebius, “ are 
related by Origen in the third book 
of his Tév ele rv Téveow &Eqyntixav.” ® 
Tertullian by birth was a heathen 
and Carthaginian. He was the son 
of a centurion, and had been edu- 
cated in all the varied learning of 
Greece and Rome. Skilled as a 
rhetorician and advocate in Rome, 
he brought, on his conversion to 
Christianity, the accomplishments of 
a highly cultivated intellect, but a 
sombre and irritable temper. The 
natural lawlessness of a mind guided 
by a passionate and stubborn dis- 
position led him gradually to re- 
nounce the truths which the light of 
a higher intelligence had revealed, 
until at last he was anathematized 
for his Montanistic teachings. His 
writings are an invaluable addition 
to the Punic-Latin theology, and a 
repository from which we receive 
great information concerning the 
polemic questions which at that 
period harassed the Christian church. 
Upon the subject of our article he 
writes as follows: “ Let them, then, 
give us the origin of their churches ; 
let them unfold the series of their 
bishops, coming down in succession 
from the beginning, so that the first 
bishop was appointed and preceded by 
any of the apostles, or apostolic men, 
who, nevertheless, preserved in com- 
munion with the apostles, had an or- 
dainer and predecessor. For in this 
way the apostolic churches exhibit 
their origin; thus the Church of 
Smyrna relates that Polycarp was 


* Eusebius, |. 3, ¢. 1. 
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placed there by John, as the Church 
of Rome also relates that Clement 
was ordained by Peter.”* 

Again: “If thou be adjacent to 
Italy, there thou hast Rome, whose 
authority is near at hand to us. 
How happy is this church, to which 
the apostles poured forth their whole 
doctrine with their blood! where 
Peter is assimilated to our Lord; 
where Paul is crowned with a death 
like that of John.” ¢ 

And again: “Let us see with 
what milk the Corinthians were fed 
by Paul; according to what rule the 
Galatians were reformed ; what laws 
were to the Philippians, Thessaloni- 
ans, Ephesians; what also the Ro- 
mans sound in our ears, to whom 
Peter and Paul left the Gospel sealed 
with their blood.” t 

To this list of witnesses we might 
add the testimony of the fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers who have flour- 
ished in different ages of the church, 
but we now propose to briefly survey 
the opinions of some of the most 
noted Protestant commentators. 

The First Epistle of S. Peter is 
said by the apostle to have been 
written from Babylon, but whether it 
be Babylon in Chaldea, Babylon in 


* “ Edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum ; 
evolvant ordinem episcoporum suorum, ita per 
successiones ab initio decurrentem, ut primus 
ille episcopus aliquem ex apostolis, vel apos- 
tolicis viris, qui tamen cum apostolis perseve- 
raverit, habuerit auctorem et antecessorem. 
Hoc enim modo ecclesiz apostolice census 
suos deferunt: sicut Smyrneorum Ecclesia 
Polycarpum ab Joanne collocatum refert; sicut 
Romanorum, Clementum a Petro ordinatum 
itidem.”—Tertulliani, De Praescriptione Hareti- 
Corum, C. 32. 

+“Si autem Italiz adjaces, habes Romam, 
unde nobis quoque auctoritas przsto est. Ista 
quam felix ecclesia, cui totam doctrinam apos- 
toli cum sanguine quo profuderunt! ubi Pe- 
trus passioni Dominicz adzquatur; ubi Paulus 
Joannis exitu coronatur.”"— 7¢rtudliani, De Pre- 
scriptione Hareticorum, c. 36. 

¢** Videamus quod lac a Paulo Corinthii hau- 
serint; ad quam regulam Galatz sint recor- 
recti; quid legant Philippenses, Thessaloni- 
censes, Ephesti; quid etiam Romani de proximo 
sonent, quibus evangelium et Petrus et Paulus 
sanguine quoque suo signatum reliquerunt.”— 
Tertulliani, Adv. Marcionem, |. 4, €.5. 
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Egypt, Jerusalem, or Rome, has 
given rise to much speculation.* 
Our Lord foretold the manner of St. 
Peter’s death, t and an event of such 
importance would naturally have 
awakened more than ordinary inter- 
est. Seven cities claimed the honor 
of Homer’s birth,f but no other 
place than Rome ever assumed to it- 
self the glory of the apostle’s martyr- 
dom. Controversies arose concern- 
ing the time of celebrating Easter, the 
baptism of heretics, and questions of 
a like nature, yet none disputed the 
place in which S. Peter was mar- 
tyred. It is highly improbable that 
S. Peter ever visited either Babylon 
in Egypt or Babylon in Chaldea. 
Certainly no fact of history nor even 
possibility of conjecture furnishes 
the least warrantable presumption of 
either opinion, The great burden of 
proof points toward Rome. Like 
Babylon, pagan Rome was _ idola- 
trous. Like Babylon, it persecuted 
the church of God. Like Babylon, 
the glory of its pagan temple and 
fane had departed. In many manu- 
scripts this epistle is dated from 
Rome. 

Calvin, who little regarded the au- 
thority of the fathers, when, in the 
presumption of his self-opinionated 
orthodoxy, he said: “ All the an- 
cients were driven into error,” § yet 
from evidence the most patent he be- 
lieved that S. Peter suffered martyr- 
dom at Rome. His language is: 


*: S. Peter v.13: ‘The church that is at 
Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth 
you; and so doth Marcus, my son.”’ 

+ S. ohn xxi. 18: “Verily, verily I say unto 
thee, when thou wast young, thou girdedst thy- 
self, and walkedst whither thou wouldst: but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldst not.” Also, 2 S. 
Peter i. 14: ‘** Knowing that shortiy I must put 
off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath showed me.” 
¢“ Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead 

Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 


§“ Veteres omnes in errorem abrepti sunt.” 
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“ Propter scriptorum consensum non 
pugno quin illic mortuus fuerit.” * 

“On the meaning of the word 
Babylon,” says Grotius, one of the 
most celebrated of the Calvinistic 
school, “ancient and modern inter- 
preters disagree. The ancients un- 
derstand it of Rome, and that Peter 
was there no true Christian ever 
doubted ; the moderns understand it 
of Babylon in Chaldea, I adhere to 
the ancients.” + 

Rosenmiiller, of whom an able 
American critic has said, “He is 
almost everywhere a local investiga- 
tor,”t has left his testimony in the 
same language as Grotius: “ Ve- 
teres Romam interpretantur.” 

Dr. Campbell very reluctantly 
yielded, by the force of evidence, to 
the same opinion when he wrote: 
“TI am inclined to think that S. 
Peter’s martyrdom must have been 
at Rome, both because it is agreeable 
to the unanimous voice of antiquity, 
and because the sufferings of so great 
an apostle could not fail to be of 
such notoriety in the church as to 
preclude the possibility of an imposi- 
tion in regard to the place.” § 

“From a careful examination of 
the evidence adduced,” says the 
learned Horne, “ for the literal mean- 
ing of the word Babylon, and of the 
evidence for its figurative or mystical 
application to Rome, we think that 
the /atter was intended.” || 

We commend to “ Father Gavaz- 
zi,’ and to the Rev. Doctors Sun- 
derland and Newman of Washington, 
who are ever ready to throw down 


* Instit., \. 4, C. 6, N. 15. 

+** De Babylone dissident veteres et novi inter- 
pretes. Veteres Romam interpretantur, ubi Pe- 
trum fuisse nemo verus Christianus dubitavit: 
novi, Babylonem in Chaldea. Ego veteribus 
assentior.”’ 

¢ Prof. Stuart, Andover Bidlical Repository 
Jan., 1833, vol. iii. p. 153. 

§ Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

| /ntroduction to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, VOL. ii. p. 361. 
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the gauntlet when an argument is 
made to prove that §, Peter was at 
Rome, the language of the logical 
and laborious Macknight, who clearly 
expresses Our own view, and whose 
diligence, learning, and moderation 
were so fully appreciated-by Bishop 
Tomline: “It is not for our honor 
nor for our interest, either as Chris- 
tians or Protestants, to deny the 
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truth of events ascertained by early 
and well-attested tradition. If any 
make an ill use of such facts, we are 
not accountable for it. We are not, 
from a dread of such abuses, to over- 
throw the credit of all history, the con- 
sequences of which would be fatal.” * 

* A New Literal Translation, from the Origi- 


nal Greek, of all the Apostolic Epistles; witha 
Commentary and Notes. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE COMMUNE. 


MLLE. DE LEMAQUE and her sister 
Mme. de Chanoir lived at No. 13 
Rue Royale. They were the daugh- 
ters of a military man whose fortune 
when he married consisted in his 
sword, nothing else; and of a noble 
Demoiselle de Cambatte, whose 
wedding portion, according to the 
good old French fashion, was precisely 
the same as her husband’s, minus the 
sword. But over and above this 
joint capital the young people had 
a good stock of hope and courage, 
and an inexhaustible fund of love; 
they had therefore as good a chance 
of getting on as other young folk 
who start in life under the same 
pecuniary disadvantages. M. de 
Lemaque, moreover, had friends in 
high place who looked kindly on 
him, and promised him countenance 
and protection, and there was no 
reason, as far as he and his wife 
could see, why he should not in due 
time clutch that legendary baton 
which Napoleon declared every 
French soldier carries in his knap- 
sack. Nor, indeed, looking at things 
from a retrospective point of view, 


was there any reason, that we can 
see, why he should not have died a 
marshal of France, except that he 
died too soon. The young soldier 
was in a fair way of climbing to the 
topmost rung of the military ladder; 
but just as he had got his foot on the 
third rung, Death stepped down and 
met him, and he climbed no further. 
His wife followed him into the grave 
three years later. They left two 
daughters, Félicité and Aline, the 
only fruits of their short and happy 
union. The orphans were educated 
at the Legion of Honor, and then 
sent adrift on the wide, wide world, 
to battle with its winds and waves, 
to sink or swim as best they could. 
They swam. Perhaps I ought rather 
say they floated. The eldest, Féli- 
cité, was married from S. Denis to 
an old general, who, after a reason- 
ably short time, had the delicacy to 
betake himself to a better world, 
leaving his gay wife a widow at the 
head of an income of £40 a year. 
Aline might have married under 
similar circumstances, but, after turn- 
ing it over in her mind, she came to 
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the conclusion that, all things con- 
sidered, since it was a choice of evils, 
and that she must earn her bread in 
some way, she preferred earning it 
and eating it independently as a sin- 
gle woman. This gave rise to the 
only quarrel the sisters had had in 
their lives. Félicité resented the dis- 
grace that Aline was going to put on 
the family name by degenerating 
into a giver of private lessons, when 
she might have secured forty pounds 
a year for ever by a few years’ dutiful 
attendance on a brave man who had 
fought his country’s battles. 

“Well, if you can find me a war- 
rior of ninety,” said the younger 
sister, a month before she left S. 
Denis, “I’m not sure that he might 
not persuade me; but I never will 
capitulate under ninety; I couldn’t 
trust a man under that; they live for 
ever when they marry between sixty 
and eighty, and there are no tyrants 
like them ; now, I would do my duty as 
a kind wife for a year or so, but I’ve 
no notion of taking a situation as 
nurse for fifteen or twenty years, and 
that’s what one gets by marrying a 
young man of seventy or there- 
abouts.” 

Félicité urged her own case as a 
proof to the contrary. Général de 
Chanoir was only sixty-eight when 
she married him, and he retired at 
seventy. Aline maintained, however, 
that this was the one exception neces- 
sary to prove the rule to the present 
generation, and as no eligible part 
of fourscore and ten presented it- 
self before she left school, she held 
to her resolve, and started at once as 
a teacher. 

The sisters took an apartment to- 
gether, if two rooms, a cabinet de 
toilette, and a cooking-range in a 
dark passage, dignified by the name 
of kitchen, can be called an apart- 
ment, and for six years they lived 


very happily. 
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Mme. de Chanoir was small and 
fair, and very distinguished-looking. 
She had never known a day’s illness in 
her life, but she was a hypochondriac. 
She believed herself afflicted with a 
spine disease, which necessitated 
reclining all day long on the sofa in 
a Louis Quinze dressing-gown and 
a Dubarry cap. 

Aline was tall and dark, not exact- 
ly pretty, but indescribably piquant. 
Without being delicate, her health 
was far less robust than her sister’s; 
but she was blessed with indomitable 
spirits and a fund of*energy that car- 
ried her through a variety of aches 
and pains, and often bore her suc- 
cessfully through her round of daily 
work when another would have 
given in. 

The domestic establishment of the 
sisters consisted in a charwoman, who 
rejoiced in the name of Mme. Cléry. 
She was a type of a class almost 
extinct in Paris now; a dainty little 
cook, clean as a sixpence, honest as 
the sun, orderly as a clock, a capital 
servant in every way. She came twice 
a day to No. 13, two hours in the 
morning and three hours in the 
afternoon, and the sisters paid her 
twenty francs a month. She might 
have struck for more wages, and 
rather than let her go they would 
have managed to raise them; but 
Mme. Cléry was born before strikes 
came into fashion, it was quite im- 
possible to say how long before; her 
age was incalculable; her youth be- 
longed to that class of facts spoken of 
as beyond the memory of the oldest 
man in the district. Aline used to 
look at her sometimes, and wonder if 
she really could have been born, and 
if she meant to die like other people ; 
the crisp, wiry old woman looked the 
sort of person never to have either a 
beginning or an end; they had had 
her now for eight years—at least 
Mme. de Chanoir had—and there 
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was not the shadow of a change in 
her. Her gowns were like herself, 
they never wore out, neither did her 
caps — high Normandy caps, with 
flaps extended like a wind-mill in re- 


pose, stiff, white, and uncompromis- | 


ing. Everything about her was 
antiquated. She had a religious re- 
gard for antiquity in every shape, 
and a proportionate contempt for mo- 
dernism ; but, of all earthly things, 
what her soul loved most was an old 
name, and what it most despised 
a new one, She used to say that 
if she chose to cook the volis of a 
parvenu she might make double the 
money, and it was true; but she 
could not bend her spirit to it; she 
liked her dry bread and herbs better 
from a good family than a stalled 
ox from upstarts. She was as faith- 
ful as a dog to her two mistresses, 
and consequently lorded over them 
like a step-mother, perpetually bully- 


ing and scolding, and bewailing her 
own infatuation in staying with them 
while she might be turning a fatter 
pullet on her own spit at home than 
the miserable coguille at No. 13 ever 


held a fire to. Why had she not 
the sense to take the situation that 
M. X , the agent de change, 
across the street, had offered her 
again and again? The femme de 
ménage was, in fact, as odious and 
exasperating as the most devoted old 
servant who ever nursed a family 
from the cradle to the grave. But 
let any one else dare so much as 
cast a disrespectful glance at either 
of her victims! She shook her fist 
at the concierge’s wife one day for 
venturing to call Mme. de Chanoir 
Mme. de Chanoir /out court, instead 
of Mme. la Générale de Chanoir, to 
a flunky who came with a note, and 
she boxed the concierge’s ears for 
speaking of Aline as “ |’Institutrice.” 
As Mme. la Générale’s sofa was 
drawn across the window that looked 
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into the court, she happened to be 
an eye-witness to the two incidents, 
and heard every word that was said. 
This accidental disclosure of Mme. 
Cléry’s regard for the family dignity 
before outsiders covered a multitude 
of sins in the eyes of both the sisters. 
Indeed, Mme. de Chanoir came at 
last, by force of habit, almost to en- 
joy being bullied by the old soul. 
“ Cela nous pose, ma chére,” she would 
remark complacently, when the wind 
from the kitchen blew due north, and 
Aline threatened to mutiny. 

Aline never could have endured it 
if she had been as constantly tried as 
her easy-going sister was; but, lucky 
for all parties, she went out immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and seldom 
came in till late in the afternoon, 
when the old beldame was busy get- 
ting ready the dinner. 

It was a momentous life they led, 
the two young women, but, on the 
whole, it was a happy one. Mme. 
de Chanoir, seeing how bravely her 
sister carried the burden she had 
taken up, grew reconciled to it in 
time. They had a pleasant little 
society, too; friends who had known 
them from their childhood, some rich 
and in good positions, others strug- 
gling like themselves in a narrow 
cage and under difficult circum- 
stances; but one and all liked the 
sisters, and brought a little contin- 
gent of sunshine to their lives. As 
to Aline, she had sunshine enough in 
herself to light up the whole Rue 
Royale. Every lesson she gave, 
every incident of the day, no matter 
how trivial, fell across her path like 
a sunbeam; she had a knack of 
looking at things from a sunny focus 
that shot out rays on every object 
that came within its radius, and 
of extracting amusement or interest 
from the most commonplace things 
and people ; even her own vexations 
she had turned into ridicule. Her 
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position of governess was a fountain 
of fun to her. When another would 
have drawn gall from a snub, and 
smarted and been miserable under a 
slight, Aline de Lemaque saw a 
comic side to the circumstance, and 
would dress it up in a fashion that 
diverted herself and her friends for a 
week. Moreover, the young lady 
was something of a philosopher. 

“ You never find out human nature 
till you come to earn your own 
bread—I mean, women don’t,” she 
used to say to Mme. de Chanoir. 
“Tf I were the mother of a family 
of daughters, and wanted to teach 
them life, I’d make every one of 
them, no matter how big their dots 
were, begin by running after the 
cachet. Nobody who hasn’t tried it 
would believe what a castle of truth 
it is to one—a mirror that shows up 
character to the life, a sort of moral 
photography. It is often as good as 
a play to me to watch the change that 
comes over people when, after talking 
to them, and making myself pass for 
a very agreeable person, I suddenly 
announce the fact that I give lessons. 
Their whole countenance changes, 
not that they look on me straightway 
with contempt. Oh! dearno. Many 
good Christians, people of the ‘ help 
yourself and God will help you’ 
sect, conceive, on the contrary, a 
great respect for me; but I become 
metamorphosed on the spot. I am not 
what they took me for, they took me 
for a lady, and all the time I was a 
governess! They did not think the 
less of me, but they can’t help feeling 
that they have been taken in; that, 
in fact, I’m an altogether different 
variety from themselves, and it is 
very odd they did not recognize it at 
first sight. But these are the least 
exciting experiences. The great fun 
is when I get hold of an out-and-out 
worldly individual, man or woman, 
but a woman is best, and let them go 
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on till they have thoroughly com- 
mitted themselves, made themselves 
gushingly agreeable to me, perhaps 
gone the length of asking, in a signi- 
ficant manner, if I live in their neigh- 
borhood; then comes the crisis. I 

* smile my gladdest, and say, ‘Monsieur, 
or Madame, I give lessons! Change- 
ment de décoration & vue d’eil, ma 
chére. It’s just as if I Jancéd an obus 
into the middle of the company, only 
it rebounds on me and hits nobody 
else ; the eyebrows of the company 
go up, the corners of its mouth go 
down, and it bows to me as I sit on 
the ruins of my respectability, shat- 
tered to pieces by my own odus.” 

“T can’t understand how you can 
laugh at it. If I were in your place, 
I should have died of vexation and 
wounded pride long ago,” said Mme. 
de Chanoir, one day, as Aline related 
in high glee an obus episode that she 
had had that morning ; “ but I really 
believe you have no feeling.” 

“ Well, whatever I have, I keep 
out of the reach of vulgar imperti- 
nence. I should be very sorry to 
make my feelings a target for inso- 
lence and bad breeding,” replied 
Aline pertly. This was the simple 
truth. Her feelings were out of the 
reach of such petty shafts; they were 
cased in cheerfulness and common 
sense, and a nobler sort of pride than 
that in which Mme, de Chanoir con- 
sidered her sister wanting. If, how- 
ever, the obus was frequently fatal to 
Mlle. de Lemaque’s social standing, 
on the other hand it occasionally did 
her good service; but of this later. 
Its ptesent character was that of an 
explosive bomb which she carried in 
her pocket, and /ancéd with infinite 
gusto on every available opportunity. 

On Saturday evening the sisters 
were “at home.” These little soirées 


were the great event of their quiet 
lives. All the episodes and anecdotes 
of the week were treasured up for 
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that evening, when the ixéimes came 
to see them and converse and sip a 
glass of cold eau sucrée in summer, 
and a cup of hot ditto in winter (but 
then it was called tea) by the light 
of a small lamp with a green shade, 
There was no attempt at entertain- 
ment or finery of any kind, except 
that Mme. Cléry, instead of going 
home as soon as the dinner things 
were washed up, stayed to open the 
door. It was a remnant of the sort 
of society that used to exist in French 
families some thirty years ago, when 
conversation was cultivated as the 
primary accomplishment of men and 
women, and when they met regular- 
ly to exercise themselves in the diffi- 
cult and delightful art. It was not 
reserved to the well-born exclusively 
to talk well and brilliantly in those 
days, when the most coveted enco- 
mium that could be passed on any 
one was, “He talks well.” All 
classes vied for it; every circle had 
its centre of conversation. The 
Jfauteuil de Vaieule and the salon of 
the femme a’ esprit, each had its audi- 
ence, attended as assiduously, and 
perhaps enjoyed quite as much, as 
the vaudevilles and ambigus that 
have since drawn away the bourgeois 
from the one and the man of fashion 
from the other. Besides its usual 
habitués for conversation, every circle 
had one habitué who was looked 
upon as the friend of the family, and 
tacitly took precedence of all the 
others, ‘The friend of the family at 
No. 13 was a certain professor of the 
Sorbonne named M. Dalibouze. He 
was somewhere on the sunny side of 
fifty, a bald, pompous little man who 
wore spectacles, took snuff, and laid 
down the law; very prosy and very 
estimable, a model professor. He 
had never married, but it was the 
dream of his life to marry. He had 
meditated on marriage for the last 
thirty years, and of course knew 
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more about it than any man who 
had been married double that time. 
He was never so eloquent or so em- 
phatic as when dilating on the joys 
and duties of domestic life; no mat- 
ter how tired he was with study and 
scientific researches, how disappoint- 
ed in the result of some cherished 
literary scheme, he brightened up the 
moment marriage came on the tapis. 
This hobby of the professor’s was a 
great amusement to Mme. de Cha- 
noir, who delighted to see him jump 
into the saddle and ride off at a can- 
ter while she lay languidly working 
at her tapestry, patting him on the 
back every now and then, by a 
word of encouragement, or signifying 
her assent merely by a smile or a 
nod. Sometimes she would take him 
to task seriously about putting his 
theories into practice and getting 
himself a wife, assuring him that it 
was quite wicked of him not to marry 
when he was so richly endowed witn 
all the qualities necessary to make 2 
model husband. 

“Ah! madame, if I thought I 
were capable of making a young 
woman happy!” M. Dalibouze 
would exclaim with a sigh; “but at 
my age! No, I have let my chance 
go by.” 

“How, sir, at your age!” . the 
générale would protest. ‘ Why, it is 
the very flower of manhood, the mo- 
ment of all others fora man to 
marry. You have outlived the delu- 
sions of youth and none of its vi- 
gor; you have crossed the Rubicon 
that separates folly from wisdom, and 
you have left nothing on the other 
side of the bridge but the silly chi- 
mera of boyhood. Believe me, the 
woman whom you would select would 
never wish to see you a day young- 
er.” 

And M. Dalibouze would caress 
his chin, and observe thoughtfully : 
“ Do you think so, madame?” Upon 
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which Mme. de Chanoir would pour 
another vial of oil and honey on the 
learned head of the professor, till the 
wonder was that it did not turn on 
his shoulders. 

Aline had no sympathy with his 
rhapsodies or his jeremiads; they 
bored her to extinction, and some- 
times it was all she could do not to 
tell him so; but she disapproved 
of his being made a joke of, and tes- 
tified against it very decidedly when 
Félicité, in a spirit of mischief, led 
him up to a more than usually ridi- 
culous culmination. It was not fair, 
she said, to make a greater fool of 
the good little man than he made of 
himself, and instead of encouraging 
him to talk such nonsense one ought 
to laugh him out of it, and try and 
cure him of his silly conceit. 

“ T don’t see it at all in that light,” 
Mme. de Chanoir would answer. 
“In the first place, if I laughed at 
him, or rather if I let him see that I 
did, he would never forgive me, and, 
as I have a great regard for him, I 
should be sorry to lose his friendship ; 
and in the next place, it’s a great 
amusement to me to see him swal- 
low my little doses of flattery so com- 
placently, and I have no scruple in 
dosing him, because nothing that I 
or any one else could say could pos- 
sibly add one grain to his self-con- 
ceit, so one may as well turn it to 
account for a little entertainment.” 

It was partly this system of flattery, 
which Alineresented on principle, that 
induced her occasionally to snub the 
professor, and partly the fact that 
she had reason to suspect his dreams 
of married bliss centred upon herself. 
In fact, she knew it. He had never 
told her so outright, for the simple 
reason that, whenever he drew near 
that crisis, Aline cut him short in such 
a peremptory manner that it cowed 
him for weeks, but nevertheless she 
knew in her heart of hearts that she 
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reigned supreme over M. Dalibouze’s. 
She would not have married him, no, 
notif he could have crowned her queen 
of the Sorbonne and the Collége de 
France, but the fact of his being her 
slave and aspiring to be her master 
constituted a claim on her regard 
which a true-hearted woman seldom 
disowns. 

Félicité would have favored his 
suit if there had been the ghost of a 
chance for him, but she knew there 
was not. 

Mme. Cléry looked coldly on it. 
Needless to say, neither M. Dalibouze 
nor his cruel-hearted lady-love had 
ever made a confidante of the femme 
de ménage ; but she often remarked 
to her mistresses when they ventured 
an opinion on anything connected 
with her special department, “Je ne 
suis pas née d’hier,” an assertion 
which, strange to say, even the rebel- 
lious Aline had never attempted to 
gainsay. Mme. Cléry was not, indeed, 
born yesterday, moreover she was a 
Frenchwoman, and a_ particularly 
wide-awake one, and from the first 
evening that she saw Aline sugaring 
M. Dalibouze’s tea, dropping in 
lump after lump in that reckless way, 
while the little man held his cup and 
beamed at her through his spectacles 
as if he meant to stand there for ever 
simpering, “ Merci encore !”—it oc- 
curred to Mme. Cléry when she saw 
this that there was more in it than 
tea-making. Of course it was natu- 
ral and proper that a young woman, 
especially an orphan, should think of 
getting married, but it was right and 
proper that her friends should think 
of it too, and see that she married 
the proper person. Now, on the face 
of it, M. Dalibouze could not be the 
proper person. Nevertheless, Mme. 
Cléry waited till the suspicion that 
M. Dalibouze had settled it in his 
own mind that he was that man 
took the shape of a conviction be- 
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fore she considered it her duty to in- 
terfere. 

By interfering Mme. Cléry meant 
going aux renseignements. Nobody 
ever got true renseignements, especial- 
ly when there was a marriage in 
question, except people like her; la- 
dies and gentlemen never get be- 
hind the scenes with each other, or, if 
they do, they never tell what they see 
thre. They are very sweet and 
smiling when they meet in the salon, 
and nobody guesses that madame has 
rated her femme de chambre for not put- 
ting the flowers in her hair exactly to 
her fancy, or that monsieur has flung a 
boot at his valet for giving him his 
shaving-water too hot or too cold. 
If you want the truth, you must get it 
by the back-stairs. This was Mme. 
Cléry’s belief, and, acting upon it, she 
went to M. Dalibouze’s concierge in 
the Rue Jean Beauvais to consult him 
confidentially about his ocataire. 

The first thing to be ascertained 
before entering on such secondary 
details as character, conduct, etc., 
was whether or not the professor was 
of a good enough family to be enter- 
tained at all as a husband for Mlie. 
de Lemaque. On this sine gua non 
question the concierge could unfor- 
tunately throw no light. The pro- 
fessor had a multitude of friends, all 
respectable people, many of them 
décorés, who drove to the door in 
spruce coupés, but of his family Pipe- 
let knew nothing; of his personal re- 
spectability there was no doubt what- 
ever; he was the kindest of men, a 
very pearl of tenants, always in be- 
fore midnight, and gave forty francs 
to Pipelet on New Year’s day, not to 
count sundry other little bonuses on 
minor /é/es during the year. But so 


long as her mind was in darkness on 
the main point, all this was no better 
than sounding brass in the ears of 
Mme. Cléry. 

“ Has he, or has he not, the far- 


ticule ?” she demanded, cutting Pipe- 
let short in the middle of his pane- 
gyric. 

“ The particule ?” repeated Pipelet. 
“ What’s that ?” 

“The particule nobiliaire,” ex- 
plained Mme. Cléry, with a touch of 
contempt. “There is some question 
of a marriage between him and one 
of my ladies; but, if M. Dalibouze 
hasn’t got the farticule, it’s no use 
thinking of it.” 

“ Madame,” said Pipelet, assuming 
a meditative air—he was completely 
at sea as to what this essential piece 
of property might be, but did not like 
to own his ignorance—*I’m not a 
man to set up for knowing more 
of my tenant’s business than I do, and 
M. Dalibouze has never opened him- 
self to me about how or where his 
money was placed; but I could give 
you the name of his agent, if I 
thought it would not compromise 
me.” 

“T’m not a woman to compromise 
any one that showed me confidence,” 
said Mme. Cléry, tightening her lips, 
and bobbing her flaps at Pipelet; 
“but you need not give me the name 
of his agent. What sort of a figure 
should I make at his agent’s! Give 
me his own name. How does he 
spell it ?” 

“ Spell it!” echoed Pipelet. 

“A big D or a little d?” said 
Mme. Cléry. 

“ Why, a big D, of course! Who 
ever spelt their name with a little 
one ?” retorted Pipelet. 

“Ah!...” Mme. Cléry smiled a 
smile of serene pity on the benighted 
ignoramus, and then observed coolly : 
“T suspected it! I’m not easy to 
deceive in that sort of things. I 
was not born yesterday. Good- 
morning, M. le Concierge.” She 
moved towards the door. 

“Stop!” cried Pipelet, seizing his 
berette as if a ray of light had shot 
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through his skull—“ stop! Now that 
I think of it, it’s a little @ I have 
not a doubt but it’s a little d I 
noticed it only yesterday on a letter 
that came for monsieur, and I said 
to myself: ‘Let us see!’ I said. 
‘What a queer fancy for a man of 
distinction like M. le Professeur to 
spell his name with a little d/’ La! 
if I didn’t say those words to myself 
no later than yesterday !” 

Mme. Cléry was dubious. Un- 
luckily there was no letter in M. 
Dalibouze’s box at that moment, 
which would have settled the point 
at issue, so she had nothing for it but 
to go home, and turn it in her mind 
what was to be done next. After 
all, it was a great responsibility on 
her. The old soul considered her- 
self in the light of a protector to the 
two young women, one a cripple on 
the broad of her back, and the other 
a light-hearted creature who believed 
It was 


everything and everybody. 
her place to look after them as far as 


she could. That afternoon, when 
Mme. Cléry went to No. 13, after her 
fruitless expedition to the Rue Jean 
Beauvais, she took a letter in to Mme. 
de Chanoir. She had never seen, 
or, at any rate, never noticed, the 
writing before, but as she handed the 
envelope to her mistress it flashed 
upon her that it was from M. Dali- 
bouze, and that it bore on the sub- 
ject of her morning’s peregrination. 
She seized a feather-broom that 
hung by the fireplace, and began 
vigorously threatening the clock and 
the candlesticks, as an excuse for 
staying in the room, and watching 
Mme. de Chanoir in the looking- 
glass while she read the letter. The 
old woman was an irascible enemy 
to dust; they were used to see her 
at the most inopportune times pounce 
on the feather-broom and begin whip- 
ping about her to the right and left, 
so Mme. de Chanoir took no notice 
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of this sudden castigation of the 
chimney-piece at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. She read her note, and 
then, tossing it into the basket beside 
her, resumed her tapestry as if no- 
thing had occurred to divert her 
thoughts from roses and Berlin wool. 

“ Mme. la Générale, pardon and 
excuse,” said Mme. Cléry, deliber- 
ately hanging the feather-broom on 
its nail, and going up to the foot of 
the générale’s sofa, “I have it on 
my mind to ask something of ma- 
dame.” 

“ Ask it, my good Mme. Cléry.” 

“ Does Mme. la Générale think of 
marrying Mlle. Aline ?” 

Mme, de Chanoir opened her 
eyes, and stared for a moment in 
mild surprise at her charwoman, then 
a smile broke over her face, and she 
said : 

“ You are thinking that you would 
not like to come to me if I were 
alone ?” 

“T was not thinking of that, ma- 
dame,” replied Mme. Cléry, in a tone 
of ceremony that was not habitual, 
and which would have boded no 
good (Mme. Cléry was never so re- 
spectful as when she was going to be 
particularly disagreeable), except that 
she looked very meek, and, Félicité 
thought, rather affectionately at her 
as their eyes met. 

“Well,” said Mme. de Chanoir, 
“TI suppose we must marry her some 
day; I ought, perhaps, to occupy my- 
self about it more actively than I do; 
but there’s time enough to think about 
it yet ; mademoiselle is in no hurry.” 

“ Dame !” said Mme. Cléry testily, 
“when a demoiselle has become an 
old maid, there is not-so much time 
to lose! Pardon and excuse, Mme. 
la Générale, but I thought, I don’t 
know why, that that letter had some- 
thing to do with it ?” 

“This letter! What could have 
put that into your head ?” 
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Mme. de Chanoir took up the 
note to see if the envelope had any- 
thing about it which warranted this 
romantic suspicion, but it was an 
ordinary envelope, with no trace of 
anything more peculiar than the 
post-mark, 

“ As I have told Mme. la Géné- 
rale before,” said Mme. Cléry, shak- 
ing her head significantly, “I was 
not born yesterday ”"—she emphasiz- 
ed the zot as if Mme. de Chanoir 
had denied that fact and challenged 
her to swear to it on the Bible—“ and 
I don’t carry my eyes in my pocket; 
and when a demoiselle heaps lumps 
of sugar into a gentleman’s cup till 
it’s as thick as honey for a spoon to 
stand in, and a shame to see the 
substance of the family wasted in 
such a way, and she never grudging 
it a bit, but looking as if it would be 
fun to her to turn the sugar-bowl 
upside down over it—I say, when I 
see that sort of thing, I’m not femme 
Cléry if there isn’t something in it.” 

Félicité felt inclined to laugh, but 
she restrained herself, and observed 
interrogatively : 

“ Well, Mme. Cléry, suppose there 
is ?” 

This extravagance of sugar on M. 
Dalibouze was an old grievance of 
Mme. Cléry’s. In fact, it had been 
her only one against the professor, 
till she grew to look upon him as the 
possible husband of Mile. Aline, and 
then the question of his having or 
not having the particule assumed 
such alarming importance in her 
mind that it magnified all minor 
defects, and she believed him capa- 
ble of every misdemeanor under the 
sun. 

“ Mme. la Générale,” she replied, 
“one does not marry every day ; one 
ought to think seriously about it; 
Mile. Aline has not experience; she 
is vive and light-hearted; she is a 
person to be taken in by outward 
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appearances ; such things as learning, 
good principles, and esprit would 
blind her to serious shortcomings; 
it is the duty of Mme. la Générale to 
prevent such a mistake in time.” 

“What sort of shortcomings are 
you afraid of in M. Dalibouze, Mme. 
Cléry ?” inquired Mme. de Chanoir, 
dropping her tapestry, and looking 
with awakened curiosity at the old 
woman. 

“Let us begin with a first princi- 
ple, Mme: la Générale,” observed 
Mme. Cléry, demurely slapping the 
palm of her left hand. “ Mile. Aline 
is aée; the father and mother of 
mamzelle were both of an excellent 
family ; it is consequently of the first 
necessity that her husband should be 
so, too; the first thing, therefore, to 
be considered in a suitor is his name. 
Now, has M. Dalibouze the particule, 
or has he not ?” 

It was a very great effort for Mme. 
de Chanoir to keep her countenance 
under this charge and deliver, with 
which the old woman solemnly closed 
her speech, and then stood awaiting 
the effect on her listener; still, such 
is the weakness of human nature, the 
générale in her inmost heart was 
flattered by it; it was pleasant to be 
looked up to as belonging to a race 
above the common herd, to be re- 
cognized in spite of her poverty, even 
by a femme de ménage, as superior 
to the wealthy parvenus whose fath- 
ers and mothers were not of a good 
family. 

“My good Mme. Cléry,” she said 
after a moment’s reflection, “ you, 
like ourselves, were brought up with 
very different ideas from those that 
people hold nowadays. Nobody 
cares a straw to-day who a man’s 
father was, or whether he had the 
particule or not; all that they care 
about is that he should be well edu- 
cated, and well conducted, and well 
off; and, my dear, one must go with 
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the times, one must give in to the 
force of public opinion around one. 
Customs change with the times. I 
would, of course, much rather have a 
brother-in-law of our own rank than 
one cleverer and richer who was not ; 
but what would you have? One 
cannot have everything. It is not 
pleasant for me to see Mile. de Le- 
maque earning her own bread, running 
about the streets like a milliner’s ap- 
prentice at all hours of the day. I 
would overlook something to see her 
married to a kind, honorable man 
who would keep her in comfort and 
independence.” 

“ Bonté divine /” exclaimed Mme. 
Cléry, with a look of deep distress 
and consternation, “madame would 
then actually marry mamzelle to a 
bourgeois sans particule? For ma- 
dame admits that M. Dalibouze has 
not the farticule, that he spells his 
name with a big D ?” 

“ Alas! he does,” confessed the 


générale; “ but he comes, neverthe- 
less, of a good old Normandy stock, 
Mme. Cléry; his great-grandfather 
was procureur du roi under —” 


“Tut! tut!” interrupted Mme. 
Cléry; “his great-grandfather may 
have been what he liked ; if he wasn’t 
a gentleman, he has no business marry- 
ing his great grandson to a de Le- 
maque. No,madame; I am a poor 
woman, but I know better than that. 
Mamzelle’s father would turn in his 
grave if he saw her married to a man 
who spelt his name with a big D.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a ring at the door. It was Aline. 
She came back earlier than usual, 
because one of her pupils was ill and 
had not been able to take her lesson. 
The young girl was flushed and ex- 
cited, and flung herself into an arm- 
chair the moment she entered, and 
burst into tears. Mme. de Chanoir 
sat up in alarm, fearing she was ill, 
and suggested a cup of éisane. 
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“Oh! ’tis nothing. I’m an idiot 
to mind it or let such impertinence 
vex me,” she said, when the first out- 
burst had passed off and relieved 
her. 

“ Mon Dieu! but what vexes 
mamzelle ?” inquired Mme. Cléry 
anxiously, 

“ A horrid man that followed me the 
length of the street, and made some 
impudent speech, and asked me where 
I lived,” sobbed Aline. 

“ Ts it possible!” exclaimed the old 
woman, aghast, and clasping her 
hands. “Well, mamzelle does as- 
tonish me! I thought young men 
knew better nowadays than to go 
on with that sort of tricks ; fifty years 
ago they used to. I remember how 
I was followed and spoken to every 
time I went to church or to market; 
it was a persecution ; but now I come 
and go and nobody minds me. ‘To 
think of their daring to speak to mam- 
zelle !” 

“That’s what one must expect 
when one walks about alone at your 
age, ma pauvre Aline,” said the gén- 
érale, rather sharply, with a significant 
look at Mme. Cléry which that good 
lady understood, and resented by 
compressing her lips and bobbing her 
flaps, as much as to say, “ One has a 
principle or one has not ”—principle 
being in this instance synonymous 
with Zarticule, 

Things remained 77 statu quo after 
this for some years. Mme. de Cha- 
noir did not enlighten her sister on the 
subject of the conference with Mme. 
Cléry, but she worked as far as she 
could in favor of the luckless suitor 
who spelt his name with a capital D. 
It was of no use, however. Aline 
continued to snub him so pertina- 
ciously and persistently that Mme, de 
Chanoir at last gave up his cause as 
hopeless, and the professor himself, 
when he saw this, his solitary strong- 
hold, surrender, thought it best to 
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raise the siege with a good grace, and 
make a friendly truce with the victor. 
He frankly withdrew from the field of 
suitors, and took up his position as a 
friend of the family. This once done, 
he accepted its responsibilities and 
prerogatives, and held himself on the 
gui vive to render any service in his 
power to Mme. de Chanoir ; he kept 
her concierge in order, and brought 
bonbons and flowers to No. 13 on 
every possible occasion, He knew 
Aline was passionately fond of the 
latter, and he was careful to keep the 
flower stand that stood in the pier of 
the little salon freshly supplied with 
her favorite plants, and the vases filled 
with her favorite flowers. He never 
dared to offer her a present, but 
under cover of offering them to the 
générale he kept her informed about 
every new book which was likely to 
interest her. Finally, Frenchman- 
like, having abandoned the hope of 
marrying her himself, he set to work 
to find some more fortunate suitor. 
This was par excellence the duty of a 
friend of the family, and M, Dalibouze 
was fully alive to its importance. The 
disinterested zeal he displayed in the 
discharge of it would have been com- 
ical if the spirit of genuine self-sacri- 
fice which animated him had not 
touched it with pathos. One by one 
every eligible par in the range of his 
acquaintance was ied up for inspec- 
tion to No. 13. Mme. de Chanoir 
entered complacently into the pre- 
sentations ; they amused her, and she 
tried to persuade herself that, sooner 
or later, something would come of 
them; but she knew Aline ,too well 
ever to let her into the secret of the 
professor’s matrimonial manceuvres. 
The result would have been to fur- 
nish Mlle. de Lemaque with an odus 
opportunity and nothing more. 

But do what she would, the géné- 
rale could never cheat Mme. Cléry. 
The old woman detected a prétendant 


as a cat does a mouse, It was an 
instinct with her. ‘There was no put- 
ting her off the scent. She never said 
a word to Mme. de Chanoir, but she 
hada most aggravating way of making 
her understand tacitly that she knew 
all about it—that, in fact, she was not 
born yesterday. This was her sys- 
tem, whenever M. Dalibouze brought 
a parti to tea in the evening. Mme. 
Cléry was seized next day with a 
furious dusting fit, and when the gén- 
érale testified against the feathers that 
kept flying out of the broom, Mme. 
Cléry would observe, in a significant 
way: 

“ Mme. la Générale, that makes an 
impression when one sees a salon 
well dusted ; that proves that the ser- 
vant is capable—that she attends to 
her work. Madame does not think of 
those things, but strangers do.” 

It became at length a sort of 
cabalistic ceremony with the old wo- 
man; intelligible only to Mme. de 
Chanoir. If Aline came in when the 
fit was on her, and ventured to ex- 
postulate, and ask what she was do- 
ing with the duster at that time of 
day, Mme. Cléry would remark 
stiffly : “* Mamzelle Aline, I am dust- 
ing.” Aline came at last to believe 
that it was a modified phase of S. 
Vitus’ dance, and that for want of any- 
thing better the old beldame vented 
her nerves on imaginary dust which 
she pursued in holes and corners with 
her feathery weapon. 

This went on till Mile. de Lemaque 
was six-and-twenty. She was still a 
bright, brave creature, working hard, 
accepting the privations and toil of 
her life in a spirit of sunshiny 
courage. But the sun was no longer 
always shining. There were days 
now when he drew behind a cloud— 
when toil pressed like a burden, and 
she beat her wings against it, and 
hated the cage that cooped her in; 
and she longed not so much for rest 
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or happiness as for freedom—for a 
larger scope and higher aims, and 
wider, fuller sympathies. When these 
cloudy days came around, Aline felt 
the void of her life with an intensity 
that amounted at times to anguish; 
she felt it all the more keenly because 
she could not speak of it. Mme. de 
Chanoir would not have understood 
it. The sisters were sincerely attached 
to each other, but there was little 
sympathy of character between them, 
and on many points they were as lit- 
tle acquainted with each other as the 
neighbors on the next street. They 
knew this, and agreed sensibly to 
keep clear of certain subjects on 
which they could never meet except 
to disagree. The younger sister, 
therefore, when the sky was overcast, 
and when her spirits flagged, never 
tried to lean upon the older, but 
worked against the enemy in silence, 
denying herself the luxury of com- 
plaint. If her looks betrayed her, as 
was sometimes the case, and prompt- 
ed Mme. de Chanoir to inquire if 
there was anything the matter beyond 
the never-ending annoyance of life 
in general, Aline’s assurance that there 
was not was invariably followed by the 
remark: “Ma saur, I wish you 
were married.” ‘To which Aline as 
invariably replied: “I am happier 
as I am, Félicité.” It was true, or at 
any rate Mlle. de Lemaque thought 
it was. Under all her surface indiffer- 
ence she carried a true woman’s 
heart. She had dreamt her dreams 
of happiness, of tender fireside joys, 
and the dream was so fair and beauti- 
ful that for years it filled her life like 
a reality, and when she discovered, 
or fancied she did, that it was all too 
beautiful to be anything but a dream, 
that the hero of her young imagina- 
tion would never cross her path in the 
form of a mortal.husband, Aline ac- 
cepted the discovery with a sigh, but 
without repining, and laid aside all 
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thought of marriage as a guest that 
was not for her. As to the marriages 
that she saw every day around her, she 
would no more have bound herself in 
one of them than she would have sold 
herself to an Eastern pasha. Marriage - 
was a very different thing in her eyes 
from what it was in Mme. de Cha- 
noir’s, There was no point on which 
the sisters were more asunder than on 
this, and Aline understood it so well 
that she avoided touching on it ex- 
cept in jest. Whenever the subject 
was introduced, she drew a mask of 
frivolity over her real feelings to 
avoid bringing down the générale’s 
ridicule on what she would stigmatize 
as preposterous sentimentality. 

M. Dalibouze alone guessed some- 
thing of this under-current of deep 
feeling in the young girl’s character. 
With the subtle instinct of affection he 
penetrated the disguise in which she 
wrapped herself, but, with a delicacy 
that she scarcely gave him credit for, 
he never let her see that he did. 
Sometimes, indeed, when one of those 
fits of ¢ristesse was upon her, and 
she was striving to dissemble it by in- 
creased cheerfulness towards every- 
body, and sauciness towards him, 
the professor would adapt the con- 
versation to the tone of her thoughts 
with a skill and apropos that sur- 
prised her. Once in particular Aline 
was startled by the way in which he 
betrayed either a singularly close ob- 
servation of her character, or a 
still more singular sympathy with its 
moods and sufferings. It was on a 
Saturday evening, the little circle was 
gathered round the fire, and the con- 
versation fell upon poetry and the 
mission of poets amongst common 
men. Aline declared that it was the 
grandest of all missions; that, after 
the prophet and priest, the poet did 
more for the moral well-being, the 
spiritual redemption of his fellows 
than any other missionary, whether 
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philosopher, artist, or patriot; he 
combined them all, in fact, if he 
wished it. If he was a patriot, he 
could serve his country better than a 
soldier, by singing her wrongs and 
her glories, and firing the souls of 
her sons, and making all mankind 
vibrate to the touch of pain, or joy, 
or passionate revenge, while he sat 
quietly by his own hearth; she 
quoted Moore and Krazinski, and 
other patriot bards who living had 
ruled their people, and sent down their 
name a legacy of glory to unborn 
generations, till warmed by her sub- 
ject she grew almost eloquent, and 
broke off in an impulsive cry of ad- 
miration and envy: “Oh! what a 
glorious privilege to be a poet, to be 
even a man with the power of doing 
something, of living a noble life, in- 
stead of being a weak, good-for-no- 
thing woman !” 

The little ring of listeners heard 
her with pleasure, and thought she 
must have a very keen appreciation 
of the beauties of the poets to speak 
of them so well and so fervently. 
But M. Dalibouze saw more in it 
than this. He saw an under-tone of 
impatience, of disappointment, of 
longing to go and do likewise, to 
spread her wings and fly, to wield 
a wand that had power to make 
others spread their wings ; there was a 
spirit’s war-cry in it, a rebel’s impo- 
tent cry against the narrow, inexor- 
able bondage of her life. 

“ Yes,” said the professor, “ it is a 
grand mission, I grant you, but it is 
not such a rare one as you make it 
out, Mlle. Aline. There are more 
poets in the world than those who 
write poetry ; few of us have the gift of 
being poets in language, but we may 
all be poets in action if we will; we 
may live out our lives in poems.” 

“ If we had the fashioning of our 
lives, no doubt we might,” asserted 
Aline ironically; “ but they are most 
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of them so shabby that I defy Ho- 
mer himself to manufacture an epic 
or an idyl out of them.” 

“You are mistaken. There is no 
life too shabby to be a poem,” said 
M. Dalibouze; “it is true, we can’t 
fashion our lives as you say, but we can 
color them, we can harmonize them ; 
but we must begin by believing this, 
and by getting our elements under 
command; we must sort them and ar- 
range them, just as Mme. la Générale 
is doing with the shreds and silks for 
the tapestry, and then go on patient- 
ly working out the pattern leaf by 
leaf; by-and-by when the web gets 
tangled as it is sure to do with the 
best workers, instead of pulling an- 
grily at it, or cutting it with the 
sharp scissors of revolt, we must call 
up a soft breeze from the land of 
souls where the spirit of the true 
poet dwells, and bid it blow over it, 
and then let us listen, and we shall 
hear the spirit-wind draw tones of 
music out of our tangled web, like 
the breeze sweeping the strings of an 
f£olian harp. It is our own fault, or 
perhaps oftener our own misfortune, 
if our lives look shabby to us; we 
consider them piecemeal instead of 
looking at them as a whole.” 

** But how can we look at them asa 
whole ?” said Aline. “ We don’t even 
know that they ever will develop into 
a whole. How many of us remain on 
the easel a sort of washed-in sketch 
to the end? It seems to me we are 
pretty much like apples in an or- 
chard; some drop off in the flower, 
some when they are grown to little 
green balls, hard and sour and good 
for nothing; it is only a little of the 
tree that comes to maturity.” 

“ And is there not abundance of 
poetry in every phase of the apple’s 
life, no matter when it falls?” said 
M. Dalibouze. “ How many poems 
has the blight of the starry blossom 
given birth to? And the little green 
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ball, who will count the odes that the 
school-boy has sung to it, not in 
good hexameters perhaps, but in 
sound, heart poetry, full of zest and 
the gusto of youth, when all bitters 
are sweet? O mon Dieu! when I 
think of the days when a bright-green 
apple was like honey in my mouth, 
I could be a poet myself! No paté 
de foie gras ever tasted half so sweet 
as that forbidden fruit of my school- 
days!” 

“ Good for the forbidden fruit!” 
said Aline, amused at the professor’s 
sentiment over the reminiscence; 
“but that is only one view of the 
question: if the apples could speak, 
they would give us another.” 

“ Would they?” said M. Dalibouze. 
“ T’m not sure of that. If the apples 
discuss the point at all, believe me, 
they are agreed that whatever befalls 
them is the very best thing that 
could. We have no evidence of any 


created thing, vegetable, mineral, or 
animal, grumbling at its lot; that is 
reserved to man, discontent is man’s 
prerogative, he quarrels with himself, 
with his destiny, his neighbors, every- 


thing by turns. If we could but do 
like the apples, blossom, and grow, 
and fall, early or late, just as the 
wind and the gardener wished, we 
should be happy. Fancy an apple 
quarrelling with the sun in spring for 
not warming him as he does in Aug- 
ust! It would be no more preposter- 
ous than it is for men to quarrel with 
their circumstances. The fruit of 
our lives have their seasons like the 
fruit of our gardens; the winter and 
snows and the sharp winds are just 
as necessary to both as the fire of the 
summer heat ; all growth is gradual, 
and we must accept the process 
through which we are brought to 
maturity, just as the apples do. It is 
not the same for all of us; some are 
ripened under the warm vibrating 
sun, others resist it, and, like certiin 
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winter fruit, require the cold twilight 
days tomellow them. But it matters 
little what the process is, it is sure to 
be the right one if we wait for it and 
accept it.” 

“T wonder what stage of it I am 
in at the present moment,” said 
Aline. “I can’t say the sun has had 
much to do with it; the winds and 
the rain have been the busiest 
agents in my garden so far.” 

“ Patience, mademoiselle !” said M. 
Dalibouze, “The sun will come in 
his own good time.” 

“ You answer for that ?” 

“T do.” 

Aline looked him straight in the 
face as she put the question like a 
challenge, and M. Dalibouze met the 
saucy bright eyes with a grave glance 
that had more of tenderness in it than 
she had ever seen there before. It 
flashed upon her for a moment that 
the sun might come to her through a 
less worthy medium than this kind, 
faithful, honorable man, and that she 
had been mayhap a fool to her own 
happiness in shutting the gate on 
him so contemptuously. 

Perhaps the professor read the 
thought on her face, for he said in a 
penetrated tone, and fixing his eyes 
upon her: 

“ The true sun of life is marriage.” 

It was an unfortunate remark. 
Aline tossed back her head, and 
burst out laughing. The spell that 
had keld her for an instant was 
broken, 

“A day will come when some 
one will tell you so, and you will not 
laugh, Mlle. Aline,” said M. Dali- 
bouze humbly, and hiding his dis- 
comfiture under a smile. 

This was the only time within the 
last two years that he had betrayed 
himself into any expression of latent 
hope with regard to Mlle. de Lemaque, 
and it had no sooner escaped him 
than he regretted it. The following 
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Saturday, by way of atonement, he 
brought up a most desirable parti for 
inspection, and next day Mme. Cléry 
was seized with the inevitable dusting 
fit. Nothing, however, came of it. 

Things went on without any no- 
ticeable change at No. 13 till Septem- 
ber, 1870, when Paris was declared 
in a state of siege. The sisters were 
not among those lucky ones who 
wavered for a time between going 
and staying, between the desire to 
put themselves in safe-keeping, and 
the temptation of living through the 
blocus and boasting of it for the rest 
of their days. There was no choice 
for them but to stay. Aline, as 
usual, made the best of it; she must 
stay, so she settled it in her mind 
that she liked to stay ; that it would 
be a wonderful experience to live 
through the most exciting episode 
that could have broken up the stag- 
nant monotony of their lives, and 
that, in fact, it was rather an enjoy- 
able prospect than the reverse. 

Mme. Cléry was commissioned to 
lay in as ample a store of provisions 
as their purse would allow. The 
good woman did the best she could 
with her means, and the little group 
encouraged each other to face the 
coming events like patriotic citizens, 
cheerfully and bravely. Of the mag- 
nitude of those events, or their own 
probable share in their national cala- 
mities, they had a very vague no- 
tion. . 

“The situation,” M. Dalibouze as- 
sured them, “ was critical, but by 
no means desperate. On the con- 
trary, France, instead of being at the 
mercy of her enemies, was now on 
the eve of crushing them, of obtain- 
ing one of those astonishing victories 
which make ordinary history pale. 
It was the incommensurable superi- 
ority of the French arms that had 
brought her to this pass; that had 
driven Prussia mad with rage and 


envy, and roused her to defiance. 
Infatuated Prussia! she would mourn 
over her folly once and for ever. She 
would find that Paris was not alone 
the Greece of civilization and the 
arts and sciences, but that she was 
the most impregnable fortress that 
ever defied the batteries of a foe. 
Europe had deserted Paris, after 
betraying France to her enemies; 
now the day of reckoning was at 
hand; Europe would reap the fruits 
of her base jealousy, and witness the 
triumph of the capital of the world !” 

This was M. Dalibouze’s firm 
opinion, and he gave it in public and 
private to any one who cared to 
hear it. When Mme. de Chanoir 
asked if he meant to remain in 
Paris through the siege, the profes- 
sor was so shocked by the implied 
affront to his patriotism that he had 
to control himself before he could 
trust himself to answer her. 

* Comment, Mme. la Générale! 
You think so meanly of me as to sup- 
pose I would abandon my country 
at such a crisis! Is it a time to fly 
when the enemy is at our gates, and 
when the nation expects every man 
to stand forth and defend her, and 
scatter those miserable eaters of 
sauerkraut to the winds!” 

And straightway acting up to this 
noble patriotic credo, M. Dalibouze 
had himself measured for a National 
Guard uniform. No sooner had he 
endorsed it than he rushed off to 
Nadar’s and had himself photograph- 
ed. He counted the hours till the 
proofs came home, and then, burst- 
ing with satisfaction, he set out to 
No, 13. 

“It is unbecoming,” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders as he pre- 
sented his carte de visite to the 
générale, “ mais gue voulez-vous? A 
man must sacrifice everything to his 
country; what is personal appear- 
ance that it could weigh in the bal- 
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ance against duty! Bah! I could 
get myself up as a punchinello, and 
perch all day on the top of Mont 
Valérien, if it could scare away one 
of those despicable brigands from 
the walls of the capital!” 

“You are wrong in saying it is 
unbecoming, M. Dalibouze,” pro- 
tested the générale, attentively scan- 
ning the portrait, where the military 
costume was set off by a semi-heroic 
military fose, “I think the dress suits 
you admirably.” 

“ You are too indulgent, madame,” 
said the professor. “You see your 
friends through the eyes of friendship ; 
but, in truth, it was purely from an 
historical point of view that I made 
the little sacrifice of personal feel- 
ing; the portrait will be interesting 
as a souvenir some day when we, the 
actors in this great drama, have 
passed away.” 

But time went on, and the pro- 
phetic triumphs of M. Dalibouze 
were not realized; the eaters of sauer- 
kraut held their ground, and pro- 
visions began to grow scarce at No. 
13. The purse of the sisters, never 
a large one, was now seriously di- 
minished, Aline’s contribution to the 
common fund having ceased alto- 
gether with the beginning of the 
siege. Her old pupils had left, and 
there was no chance of finding any 
new ones at such a time as this. No 
one had money to spend on lessons, 
or leisure to learn; the study that 
absorbed everybody was how to re- 
alize food or fuel out of impossible 
elements. Every one was suffering, 
in a more or less degree, from the 
miseries imposed by the state of 
blocus ; but one would have fancied 
the presence of death in so many 
shapes, by fire without, by cold and 
famine within, would have detached 
them generally from life, and made 
them forgetful of the wants of the 
body and absorbed them in sublimer 
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cares. But it was not so. After the 
first shock of hearing the cannon at 
the gates close to them, they got used 
to it, Later, when the bombardment 
came, there was another momentary 
panic, but it calmed down, and they 
got used to that too. Shells could 
apparently fall all round without kill- 
ing them. So they turned all their 
thoughts to the cherishing and 
comfort of their poor afflicted bodies, 
It must have been sad, and some- 
times grimly comical, to watch the 
singular phases of human nature de- 
veloped by the d/ocus. One of the 
oddest and most frequent was the 
change it wrought in people with re- 
gard to their food. People who had 
been ascetically indifferent to it be- 
fore, and never thought of their 
meals till they sat down to table, 
grew monomaniac on the point, and 
could think and speak of nothing 
else. Meals were talked of, in fact, 
from what we can gather, more than 
politics, the Prussians, or the prob- 
able issue of the siege, or any of the 
gigantic problems that were being 
worked out both inside and outside 
the besieged city. Intelligent men and 
women discussed by the hour, with 
gravity and gusto, the best way of pre- 
paring cats and dogs, rats and mice, 
and all the abominations that neces- 
sity had substitued for food. Poor hu- 
man nature was fermenting under the 
process like wine in the vat, and all 
its dregs camewppermost : selfishness, 
callousness to the sufferings of others, 
ingratitude, all the pitiable meanness 
of a man, boiled up to the surface 
and showed him a sorry figure to be- 
hold. But other nobler things came 
to the surface too. There were in- 
numerable silent dramas, soul-poems 
going on in unlikely places, making 
no noise beyond their quiet sphere, 
but travelling high and sounding 
loud behind the curtain of gray sky 
that shrouded the winter sun of 
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Paris. The cannon shook her ram- 
parts, and the shells flashed like 
lurid furies through the midnight 
darkness ; but far above the din and 
the darkness and the death-cries 
rose the low sweet music of many a 
brave heart’s sacrifice ; the stronger 
giving up his share to the weaker, 
the son hoarding his scanty rations 
against the day of still scantier sup- 
plies, when there would be scarcely 
food enough to support the weaken- 
ed frame of an aged father or mother, 
talking big about the impossibility of 
surrender, and lightly about the price 
of resistance. There were mothers 
in Paris, too, and wherever mothers 
are there is sure to be found self- 


77 
sacrifice in its loveliest, divinest form. 
How many of them toiled and sweat- 
ed, aye, and begged, subduing all 
pride to love for the little ones, who 
ate their fill and knew nothing of the 
cruel tooth that was gnawing the 
bread-winner’s vitals ! 

We who heard the thunder of the 
artillery and the blasting shout of 
the mitrailleuse, we did not hear 
these things, but other ears did, and 
not a note of the sweet music was 
lost, angels were hearkening for them, 
and as they rose above the dark dis- 
cord, like crystal bells tolling in the 
storm wind, the white-winged mes- 
sengers caught them on golden lyres 
and wafted them on to paradise. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





ON A PICTURE OF S. MARY BEARING DOVES TO 
SACRIFICE, 


My eyes climb slowly up, as by a stair, 
To seek a picture on my chamber wall— 
A picture of the Mother of our Lord, 
Hung where the latest twilight shadows fall. 


My lifted eyes behold a childlike face, 

Under a veil of woman’s holiest thought, 
O’ershadowed by the mystery of grace, 

And mystery of mercy—God hath wrought. 


Down through the dim old temple, moving slow, 
Her drooping lids scarce lifted from the ground, 
As if she faintly heard the distant flow 
Of far-off seas of grief she could not sound. 
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I think archangels would not count it sin 
If, underneath the veil that hides her eyes, 
They, seeing all things, saw the soul within 
Held more of mother-love than sacrifice. 


She walks erect, the virgin undefiled, 
Back from her throat the loose robe falls apart, 
And e’en as she would clasp her royal Child, 
She holds the dovelets to her tender heart. 


No white wing trembles ’neath her pitying palm, 
No feather flutters in this last warm nest, 

And thus she bears them on—whilesolemn psalm 
Wakes dim, prophetic stirrings in her breast. 





Sweet Hebrew mother! many a woman shares, 
Thy crucifixion of her hopes and loves, 

And in her arms to death unshrinking bears 
Her precious things—even her turtle-doves. 


But often, ere the temple’s marble floor 
Has ceased the echo of her parting feet, 

Her gifts prove worthless—thine is ever more 
The gift of gifts—transcendent and complete. 


We mothers, too, have treasures all our own, 
And, one by one, oft see them sacrificed : 
Thou, Blessed among women—thou alone 
Hast held within thine arms the dear Child-Christ. 


Therefore, mine eyes mount up, as by a stair, 
To seek the picture on my chamber wall ; 
Therefore my soul climbs oft the steeps of prayer, 
To rest where shadows of thy Son’s cross fall. 
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CENTRES OF THOUGHT IN THE PAST. 


FIRST ARTICLE, 


THE MONASTERIES, 


Ir seems very ambitious to try 
and present to the reader a sketch 
of anything so vast as the field of 
research pointed out by the above 
title, and, indeed, far from aiming at 
this, we will set forth by saying, once 
for all, that our attempts will be no- 
thing more than passing views, iso- 
lated specimens of that immense 
whole which, under the names of 
education, progress, development, 
scholasticism, and renaissance, forms 
the intellectual “ stock in trade” of 
every modern system of knowledge. 

The “past” is divided into two 
distinct eras—the monastic and the 
scholastic. In the earlier era, the 
centres of thought were the Benedic- 
tine and the Columbanian monaste- 
ries; in the second era, intellectual 
life gathered its strength in the uni- 
versities, under the guidance of the 
church, typified by the Mendicant 
Orders. The first era may be said to 
have lasted from the fifth century to 
the eleventh, and to have reached 
its apogee in the seventh and eighth. 
The second reached from the eleventh 
century to the sixteenth, and attained 
its highest glory in the prolific and 
gifted thirteenth century. Each had 
its representative centre par excel- 
lence, its representative men, philo- 
sophy, and religious development. 
Prior Vaughan, in his recent mas- 
terpiece, the Life of S. Thomas of 
Aquin, expresses this idea in many 
ways. “ From the sixth to the thir- 
teenth century,” he says, “the edu- 
cation of Europe was Benedictine. 


Monks in their cells . . . were 
planting the mustard-seed of future 
European intellectual growth.” Fur- 
ther on he says: “ Plato represents 
rest; Aristotle, inquisitiveness. The 
former is synthetical ; the latter, ana- 
lytical. Quies is monastic, inquisi- 
tiveness is dialectical.” Thus, Plato 
is the representative master of the 
earlier era; S. Benedict and his in- 
comparable rule, its representative 
religious outgrowth; the study of 
the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the 
liberal arts, its representative system 
of education. We do not hear of 
many “commentaries” in those days, 
nor of curious schedules of questions, 
such as, “ Did the little hands of the 
Boy Jesus create the stars?”* On 
the other hand, elegant Latinity was 
taught, and the Scriptures were mul- 
tiplied by thousands of costly and 
laborious transcriptions. The first 
era was eminently conservative. Its 
very schools were physically re- 
presentative; “the solitary abbey, 
hidden away amongst the hills, with 
its psalmody, and manual work, and 
unexciting study.”t In the scho- 
lastic era, things were reversed. “ La- 
tinity grew barbarous, and many far 
graver disorders arose out of the 
daring and undue exercise of reason. 
Yet intellectual progress was being 
made in spite of the decay of letters. 

. . Inthe extraordinary intellec- 
tual revolution which marked the 
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opening of the thirteenth century, 
the study of ¢houghts was substituted 
for the study of words.” * Here the 
representative exponent was Aristo- 
tle; the religious developments, the 
Crusades and the Mendicant Orders ; 
and the persona] outgrowth of the 
clashes of the two systems—that of the 
old immovable dogmatic church, and 
that of irreverence and rationalism— 
S. Bernard, S. Dominic, S. Thomas of 
Aquin, on the one hand, and Peter 
Abelard and William de Saint Am- 
our, on the other. Here, again, we 
find the /oca/e analogous to the spirit 
of the age. Cities were now the cen- 
tres of knowledge ; noisy streets, with 
ominous names, such as the “ Rue 
Coupegueule,” ¢ in Paris, so named 
from the frequent murders committed 
there during university brawls, take 
the place of the silent cloister and 
long stone corridors of the abbey; 
physical disorder typifies the moral 
confusion of the day; and Paris the 
chaotic stands in the room of Monte 
Casino, S. Gall, or English Jarrow. 
Then followed the “ Renaissance,” 
that “revival of practical pagan- 
ism.” { “The saints and fathers of 
the church gradually disappeared 
from the schools, and society, in- 
stead of being permeated, as in former 
times, with an atmosphere of faith, 
was now redolent of heathenism.” § 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were the re- 
presentatives of this refined (if we 
must use the word in its ordinary 
sensual meaning) infidelity; Plato 
was the god of the new Olympus, 
but unrecognizable from the Plato 
embodied in the Fathers and Bene- 
dictine Ji/térateurs, for, practically 
speaking, polite life had now become 
Epicurean; while as for the religious 
development of the times, since it 
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could no longer be representative, 
it became apostolic. Savonarola and 
S. Francis Xavier are names that 
stand out in the moral darkness of 
that era, and the latter suggests the 
only new creation in the church from 
that day toour own. Christian edu- 
cation had been Benedictine, then 
Dominican; it now became Jesuit. 
The world knew its old enemy in the 
new dress, and ever since has warred 
against it with diabolical foresight 
and unwearied venom. Of this last 
phase of the past, which is so like 
the present that we have classed it 
apart, we do not purpose to speak, 
but will confine ourselves to those 
older and grander, though hardly 
less troublous times known as the 
middle ages. 


1. 

The first two centres of Chris- 
tianity and patristic learning outside 
Rome were Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople. The latter soon fell away 
into schism, and thence into that bar- 
barism which the vigorous Western 
races were at that very same time 
casting off through the influence of 
the church that Byzantium had re- 
jected. From Alexandria we may 
date the beginnings of our own sys- 
tems of learning. The end of the 
second century already found the 
Christian schools of that city famous, 
and the converted Stoic Pantznus 
spoken of as one of “ transcendent 
powers.” Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Hippolytus, Bishop of Porto, 
were teachers in those schools, and 
the Acts of the Martyrs tell us that 
Catharine, the learned virgin-martyr, 
was an Alexandrian. Hippolytus was 
a famous astronomer and arithme- 
tician. Clement used poetry, phil- 
osophy, science, eloquence, and even 
satire, in the interests of religion. 
Origen became the master of S. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and his bro- 
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ther Athenodorus, “It was now recog- 
nized that Christians were men who 
could think and reason with other 
men, . . . and of whoma uni- 
versity city need not be ashamed. 
Christians were expected ta teach and 
study the liberal arts, profane litera- 
ture, philosophy, and the Biblical lan- 
and all the time the 
usiness of the school went on pene. 
cution raged with smadl intermission.” 
Prior Vaughan says that “ Faith took 
her seat with her Greek profile and 
simple majesty in Alexandria, and 
withstood, as one gifted with a divine 
power, two subtle ‘and dangerous en- 
emies—heathen philosophy “and here- 
tical theology—and,by,means of Clem- 
ent And of Origen, proved to passion 
and misbelief that a new and strange 
intellectual influence had been brought 
into the world,”t Antioch and Con- 
stantinople claimed the world’s atten- 
tion later on, and the Thebaid teemed 
with equal treasures of learning and 
ofholiness. S, John Chrysostom ex- 
horts Christian parents, in 376, “to en- 
trust the education of their sons to the 
solitaries, to those men of the moun- 
‘ain whose lessons he himself had 
received.” ¢ 

When the glories of the patristic 
age were waning, andthe East seemed 
to ) fail the church, through whose in- 
fluence alone she had become famous, 
there arose in the West, among the 
half-barbarous races of Goths, Franks, 
Celts, and Teutons, other champions 
of monasticism and pioneers of learn- 
ing. The raw material of Christian 
Europe was being moulded into the 
heroic form it bore during medizval 
times by poet, philosopher, and legis- 
lator-monks, 

Of these monastic centres, Lerins is 
perhaps the oldest. Founded in 410, 
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on an island of the Mediterranean 
near the coast of France, it became 
“another Thebaid, a_ celebrated 
school of theology and Christian phi- 
losophy, a citadel inaccessible to the 
works of barbarism, and an asylum 
or literature and science which had 
fled from Italy on the invasion of the 
Goths.” * All France sought its bish- 
ops from this holy and learned isle. 
Among its great scholars was Vin- 
cent of Lerins, the first controversi- 
alist of his time, and the originator 
of the celebrated formula: Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est. We may be pardoned 
for extending our notice of him, since 
the words he uses on the progress of 
the church are so singularly appro- 
priate to our own times and problems. 
Having established the unchangeable- 
ness of Catholic doctrine, he goes on 
to say: “ Shall there, then, be no pro- 
gress in the church of Christ ? There 
shall be progress, and even great pro- 
but it will be progress 

With the growth of 
must necessarily be a 
growth of intelligence, of wisdom, and 
of knowledge, for each man as for all 
the church. But the religion of souls 
must imitate the progress of the 
human form, which, in developing and 
growing in years, never ceases to be 
the same in the maturity of age as in 
the flower of youth.” + Had the monk 
of Lerins foreknown the aberrations 
of the doctor of Munich, he could not 
have better refuted the latest heresy 
of our own day. S. Lupus of Troyes, 
who arrested Attila at the gates of 
his episcopal city, and successfully 
combated the Pelagian heresy in 
England; S. Cesarius of Arles, who 
was successively persecuted and fin- 
ally reinstated by two barbarian 
kings, and who gave his sister Cesa- 
ria a rule for her nuns which was 
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adopted by Queen Radegundes for 
her immense monastery of Poictiers ; 
Salvian, whose eloquence was likened 
to that of S. Augustine, were all 
monks of Lerins. S, Cesarius has 
well epitomized the training of this 
great and holy school when he says: 
“It is she who nourishes those illus- 
trious monks who are sent into all 
provinces of Gaul as bishops. When 
they arrive, they are children ; when 
they go out, they are fathers. She re- 
ceives them as recruits, she sends 
them forth kings.” * As late as 1537, 
we find on the list of the commission 
appointed by Pope Paul III. to draw 
up the preliminaries of the Council of 
Trent, and especially to point out 
and correct the abuses of secular 
training and paganized art, the name 
of Gregory Cortese, Abbot of Lerins.+ 
But we must hasten on to other found- 
ations of a reputation and influence 
as world-wide as that of the Mediter- 
ranean Abbey. 

In 580, there was a famous school 
at Seville, where all the arts and 
sciences were taught by learned mas- 
ters, presided over by S. Leander, the 
bishop of the diocese. ‘Then S. Il- 
defonso, of ‘Toledo, a scholar of Se- 
ville, founded a great school at Toledo 
itself (where the famous councils took 
place later on), which, together with 
Seville, made “ Spain the intellectual 
light of the Christian world in the 
seventh century.” { 

From the South let us turn to the 
fruitful land where monks supplied 
the place of martyrs, and where the 
faith, planted by Patrick, grew so 
marvellously into absolute power 
within the short space of a century. 
Armagh, Bangor, Clonard, are names 
that at once recall the palmy days of 
sacred learning. “ Within a century 
after the death of S. Patrick,” says 

* Monks of the West. 
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Bishop Nicholson, “ the Irish semina- 
ries had so increased that most parts 
of Europe sent their children to be 
educated there, and drew thence their 
bishops and teachers.”* “ By the 
ninth century, Armagh could boast 
of 7,000 students.”+ “ Clonard,” 
says Usher, “ issued forth a stream of 
saints and doctors like the Greek 
warriors from the wooden horse.” 
The Irish communities, Montalem- 
bert tells us in his brilliant language, 
“ entered into rivalry with the great 
monastic schools of Gaul. They ex- 
plained Ovid there; they copied Vir- 
gil; they devoted themselves espe- 
cially to Greek literature ; they drew 
back from no inquiry, from no dis- 
cussion ; they gloried in placing bold- 
ness on a level with faith.” The 
young Luan answered the Abbot of 
Bangor, who warned him against the 
dangers of too engrossing a study of 
the liberal arts: “If I have the 
knowledge of God, I shall never of- 
fend God, for they who disobey him 
are they who know him not.” 

The Irish were as adventurous as 
they were learned, and Montalem- 
bert bears witness to the national 
propensity in the following graceful 
language : “ This monastic nation be- 
came the missionary nation par ex- 
cellence. The Irish missionaries cov- 
ered the land and seas of the West. 
Unwearied navigators, they landed 
on the most desert islands; they 
overflowed the continent with their 
successive immigrations. They saw 
in incessant visions a world known 
and unknown to be conquered for 
Christ.” And the author of Chzis- 
tian Schools and Scholars reminds us 
of the beautiful legend of S. Brendan, 
the founder of the great school of 
Clonfert in Connaught, the school- 
fellow of Columba, and the pupil of 
Finian at Clonard, who is declared 
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to have set sail in search of the Land 
of Promise, and during his seven 
years’ journey to have “ discovered a 
vast tract of land, lying far to the 
west of Ireland, where he beheld 
wonderful birds and trees of unknown 
foliage, which gave forth perfumes of 
extraordinary sweetness.” Whatever 
fiction is mingled with this marvel- 
lous narrative, it is difficult not to 
admit that it must have had some 
foundation of truth, and the poetic 
legend which was perfectly familiar to 
Columbus is said to have furnished 
him with one motive for believing in 
the existence of a western continent.” 
Later on we shall find Albertus Mag- 
nus foreshadowing the same belief in 
his writings. ‘Two of the Irish mis- 
sionaries deserve especial notice— 
Columba, the Apostle of Caledonia, 
and Columbanus, the founder of 
Luxeuil in Burgundy. The former, 
with his stronghold of Iona, which 
“came to be looked upon as the 
chief seat of learning, not only in 
Britain, but in the whole Western 
world,”* is familiar to all readers af 
Montalembert’s great monastic poem, 
and to that other public who have 
had access to the Duke of Argyll’s 
recent work on the rock-bound me- 
tropolis of Christian Britain. We are 
told that the most scrupulous exacti- 
tude was required in the Scriptorium 
of Iona, and that Columba himself, 
a skilful penman, wrote out the fa- 
mous ook: of Kells with his own 
hand. It is now preserved in the li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The monks of Iona studied and 
taught the classics, the mechanical 
arts, law, history, and physic. They 
transferred to their new home all the 
learning of Armagh and Clonard, 
Painful journeys in search of books 
or of the oral teaching of some re- 
nowned master were nothing in their 
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eyes; they listened to lectures on the 
Greek and Latin fathers, hung en- 
tranced over Homer and Virgil, and 
were skilled in calculating eclipses 
and other natural phenomena, They 
astonished the world with their arith- 
metical knowledge and _ linguistic 
erudition, and their keen logic and 
love of syllogism are spoken of by S. 
Benedict of Anian in the ninth cen- 
tury.* Art was equally cultivated, 
but this, strictly speaking, is outside 
our present subject. As an example 
of Columba’s liberal spirit and devo- 
tion to the best interests of literature, 
we may remark his defence of the 
bards at the Assembly of Drumceitt. 
Poets, historians, law-givers, and ge- 
nealogists, the bards represented all 
the learning of a past age and sys- 
tem ; and if their arrogance now and 
then overstepped the bounds of cour- 
tesy, and even sometimes the re- 
straints of law, in the main their in- 
stitute was heroic and praiseworthy, 
Columba argued against their oppo- 
nent, a prince of the Nialls of the 
South, Aedh, that “care must be 
taken not to pull up the good corn 
with the tares, and that the general 
exile of the poets would be the death 
of a venerable antiquity, and that of 
a poetry which was dear to the coun- 
try and useful to those who knew 
how to employ it.” His eloquence 
saved the bardic institute, and the 
poets in their gratitude composed a 
famous song in his praise, which be- 
came celebrated in Irish literature 
under the name of Ambhra, or Praise 
of S. Columbkill.+ 

Columbanus, a monk of Bangor, 
was destined to found an Irish colony 
of even greater fame and longer du- 
ration than Iona, Luxeuil, founded 
in 590, at the foot of the Vosges in 
Burgundy, soon counted among its 
sons many hundred votaries of learn- 
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ing. Montalembert says of it that 
“no monastery of the West had yet 
shone with so much lustre or attract- 
ed so many disciples. It became an- 
other Lerins, a nursery of bishops for 
the Frankish and Burgundian cities, 
a notable seat of secular knowledge, 
and, above all, a school of saints. 
Indeed, among the meagre, skeleton- 
like details that come down to us of 
these giant abodes of a supernatural 
race of men, we find ourselves per- 
force repeating over and over the 
same formula of commendation. 
What more could one say but that 
each of these monastic centres 
was a school of saints? And yet 
how much variety in that sameness ! 
How much that even we can see, and 
distinguish, and mentally dissect! 
We see some soaring spirit, whose 
burning love is never content with re- 
nunciation, but ever seeks, with holy 
restlessness, some deeper solitude 
in which to pray and meditate, like 
the Bavarian monk Sturm, the pupil 
and companion of S. Boniface, and 
the founder of the world-renowned 
Abbey of Fulda; or, again, some great 
thinker like Alcuin of York, whose 
touching love for his own land and 
city makes us feel with pardonable 
pride how near akin is our own weak 
human nature to that of even the 
giant men of old; or spirits like the 
gentle Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, the 
traditions of whose unwearied mo- 
deration and “inestimable gift of 
kindness and light-heartedness,” as 
well as his “intense and active sym- 
pathy for those human sorrows which 
in all ages are the same,” are all the 
more precious to us that they are 
also mingled with tales of his won- 
drous horsemanship, athletic frame, 
and simple enjoyment of legitimate 
sports. ‘The same author we have 
just quoted, Montalembert, says that 
the description of his childhood reads 
like that of a little Anglo-Saxon of 


our own day, a scholar of Eton 
or Harrow. Sothat, when one after 
another we read of Gaulish, Celtic, 
and Teutonic abbeys that were intel- 
lectual capitals and centres of far- 
reaching and all-embracing know- 
ledge, we must always remember 
that these words, grown trite at 
last from frequent use, have as 
varied a meaning as the collective 
name of Milky Way, which stands 
for countless worlds af unknown 
stars, 

As Christianity spread in the early 
part of the middle ages, these monas- 
tic centres were multiplied like the 
posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Lindisfarne, the Iona of the 
eastern coast of England, soon rival- 
led her Scottish predecessor, and re- 
tained much the same impress of 
Celtic learning, while Melrose 
served as a supplementary school 
and novitiate. The Teutonic ele- 
ment now began to make itself 
felt. Caedmon, the Saxon cow- 
herd, transformed into a poet and 
a monk by a direct call from God, 
sang the creation in strains “ which,” 
says Montalembert, “may still be 
admired even beside the immortal 
poem of the author of Paradise Lost.” 
Wilfrid, the S. Thomas 4 Becket of 
the seventh century, vigorously plant- 
ed Roman traditions and customs in 
the Saxon monastery of Ripon, and 


. perpetuated the name of S, Peter in his 


other magnificent foundation of Peter- 
borough, the poetic “Home among 
the Meadows,” or Medehamstede.* 
Theodore, the Greek metropolitan 
of England, in 673 introduced into 
the Anglo-Saxon schools “an intel- 
lectual and literary development as 
worthy of the admiration as of the 
gratitude of posterity; the study of 
the two classic tongues (Greek and 
Latin) chiefly flourished under his 
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care. Monasteries, thus trans- 
formed into homes of scientific study, 
could not but spread a taste and 
respect for intellectual life, not only 
among the clergy, but also among 
their lay-protectors, the friends and 
neighbors of each community.”* 
Benedict Biscop, the contemporary 
of the chivalrous Wilfrid of York, is 
eminently a representative of Anglo- 
Saxon cultivation. |Montalembert 
puts his name in the “ monasti¢ con- 
stellation of the seventh century” 
for intelligence, art, and science. 
He it was who undertook a journey 
to Rome (which place he had visited 
many times before on other errands) 
solely to procure books; and it must 
be borne in mind that this journey 
was then twice as long and a hundred 
times nore dangerous than a journey 
from London to Australia is now. 
After having founded the Abbey of 
Wearmouth, at the mouth of the Wear, 
Benedict set forth again, bringing ma- 
sons and glass-makers from Gaul to 
teach the Anglo-Saxons some notions 
of solid and ornamental architecture. 
He was a passionate book-collector, 
and wished each of his monasteries 
to have a great library, which he con- 
sidered indispensable to the disci- 
pline, instruction, and good organi- 
zation of the community. Origin- 
ally a monk at Lerins, whither he 
had gone after giving up a knightly 
and seignorial career in his own 
country, he naturally drank in that 
thirst for learning which, in the earlier 
middle ages, seems to have been 
almost inseparable from holiness. 
Jarrow, the sister monastery to 
Wearmouth, situated near it by the 
mouth of the Tyne, was even yet more 
famous as a school of hallowed 
knowledge, and has become endear- 
ed to the hearts of all Englishmen as 
the home of the Venerable Bede. 
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His is a figure which, even in the 
foreign annals of the church, stands 
pre-eminent among ecclesiastical 
writers, and one in whom the Anglo- 
Saxon character is thoroughly and 
beautifully revealed. Calm and 
steadfast self-possession, that beauti- 
ful attribute of the followers of the 
“Prince of Peace,” is the key-note 
to the writings of the historian-monk 
of Jarrow. The first glimpse we 
have of him is as the solitary com- 
panion of the new-made abbot, 
Ceolfrid, chanting the divine office at 
the age of seven; his voice choked 
with sobs as he thought of the elder 
brethren, all of whom a grievous 
pestilence had carried off. But 
though the choir had gone to join in 
the hymns of the New Jerusalem, 
the canonical hours were nevertheless 
kept up by the sorrowing abbot and 
the child-chorister until new brethren 
came to take the place of the old 
ones. Bede was never idle; he says 
himself that “ he was always his own 
secretary, and dictated, composed, 
and copied all himself.” His great 
history was the means of bringing 
him into contact with the best men 
of his day. “The details he gives 
on this subject show that a constant 
communication was kept up between 
the principal centres of religious life, 
and that an amount of intellectual 
activity as surprising as it is admir- 
able — when the difficulty of com- 
munication and the internal wars 
which ravaged England are taken 
into account—existed among their 
inhabitants.”* Bede’s political fore- 
sight seems to have been of no 
mean order, and the grave advice he 
administers to bishops on ecclesi- 
astical abuses shows at once his 
practical common sense and fearless- 
ness of character. He also con- 
demns the too sweeping grants of 
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land, exemptions from taxes, and 
privileges offered to monastic houses, 
and gives the wisest reasons for his 
strictures. “The nations of Catho- 
lic Europe envied England, the pos- 
session of so great a doctor, the first 
among the offspring of barbarous 
races who had won a place among 
the doctors of the church, ... and 
his illustrious successor Alcuin, speak- 
ing to the community of Jarrow 
which Bede had made famous, bears 
witness to his celebrity in these 
words: ‘Stir up, then, the minds of 
your sleepers by his example; study 
his works, and you will be able to 
draw from them the secret of eternal 
beauty.’ ”* 

Malmesbury was another Anglo- 
Saxon centre of thought, and the mem- 
ory of S. Aldhelm long gave it that 
“powerful and popular existence 
which lasted far into the middle 
ages.” + The cathedral school of 
York, “ which rose into celebrity just 
as Bede was withdrawn from the 
scene of his useful labors,’ pro- 
duced one of the greatest of English 
scholars, and one instrumental in car- 
rying knowledge acquired among 
monks to the warrior court of a for- 
eign prince. Charlemagne and his 
Palatine schools of Aix-la-Chapelle 
would have been shorn of half their 
glory had it not been for the English- 
man Alcuin. But it was not without 
a pang that the home-loving master 
left the school he had almost formed, 
and which he cherished as the pro- 
duct of his first efforts, and under- 
took to foster the same institutions in 
a strange land. These schools, in 
which enthusiastic French writers 
love to trace the germ of the mighty 
University of Paris, seem to have pos- 
sessed a system of equality very 
creditable both to their master and 
their imperial patron. Later on, 
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when the wearied magis/er at last 
wrested from Charlemagne the per- 
mission to retire into some monas- 
tery, since he had failed in obtaining 
leave to return and die at York, it 
was only’to found another school 
that he occupied his leisure. S. 
Martin’s at Tours now became as fa- 
mous as the Palatine at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. “He applied himself to his 
new duties with unabated energy, 
and by his own teaching raised the 
school of Tours to a renown which 
was shared by none of its contempo- 
raries, In the hall of studies, a dis- 
tinct place was set apart for the 
copyists, who were exhorted by cer- 
tain verses of their master, set up in 
a conspicuous place, 70 mind their 
stops and not to leave out letters.” * 
Here, then, is another of those plea- 
sant little details which creates a fel- 
low-feeling between the human na- 
ture of to-day and that of past ages. 
The description of his life from which 
we have drawn this sketch closes 
thus: “In short, his active mind, 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon in its tem- 
per, worked on to the end; laboring 
at a sublime end by homely practical 
details. One sees he is of the same 
race with Bede, who wrote and dic- 
tated to the last hour of his life, and, 
when his work was finished, calmly 
closed his book and died.” t 

We have already named Fulda, 
the glorious monastic centre where 
the monk Sturm established the Bene- 
dictine rule in 744, and where, be- 
fore his death, 400 monks sang daily 
the praises of God, and good schol- 
ars were trained to intellectual war- 
fare in the name of faith. In 802, 
“mindful of its great origin, it was 
one of the first to enter heartily into 
the revival of letters instituted by 
Charlemagne,” and sent the monks 
Hatto and Rabanus to study under 
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Alcuin. We find a most graphic de- 
scription of the daily routine of this 
great school in Christian Schools and 
Scholars. It so well illustrates the 
common life of the middle ages that 
we do not hesitate to give it at some 
length: “The German nobles gladly 
entrusted their sons to Rabanus’ 
care, and he taught them with won- 
derful gentleness and patience. At 
his lectures every one was trained to 
write equally well in prose or verse 
on any subject placed before him, 
and was afterwards taken through a 
course of rhetoric, logic, and natural 
philosophy. . . . The school of Ful- 
da had inherited the fullest share of 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit, and exhibited 
the same spectacle of intellectual ac- 
tivity which we have already seen 
working in the foundations of S. 
Benedict Biscop. Every variety of 
useful occupation was embraced by 
the monks. . . . Within doors the 
visitor might have beheld a huge 
range of workshops, in which cun- 
ning hands were kept constantly 
busy on every description of useful 
and ornamental work in wood, stone, 
and metal. . . Passing on to the 
interior of the building, the stranger 
would have been introduced to the 
scriptorium, over the door of which 
was an inscription warning the copy- 
ists to abstain from idle words, to be 
diligent in copying good books, avd 
to take care not to alter the text by 
careless mistakes. Not far from the 
scriptorium was the interior school . . . 
where our visitor, were he from the 
more civilized South, might well have 
stood in mute surprise in the midst 
of these fancied barbarians, whom he 
would have found engaged in pur- 
suits not unworthy of the schools of 
Rome. The monk Probus is per- 
haps lecturing on Virgil or Cicero, 
and that with such hearty enthusi- 
asm that his brother-professors ac- 
cuse him in good-natured jesting of 
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ranking them with the saints. Else- 
where disputations are being carried 
on over the Categories of Aristotle, 
and an attentive ear will discover 
that the controversy which made 
such a noise in the twelfth century, 
and divided the philosophers of Eu- 
rope into the rival sects of Nominal- 
ists and Realists, is perfectly well un- 
derstood at Fulda, though it does not 
seem to have disturbed the peace of 
the school. To your delight, if you 
be not altogether wedded to the 
study of the dead languages, you 
may find some engaged on the un- 
couth language of their fatherland, 
and, looking over their shoulders, you 
may smile to see the barbarous 
words which they are cataloguing in 
their glossaries, words, nevertheless, 
destined to reappear centuries hence in 
the most philosophic literature of Eu- 
rope. . . . It may be added that 
the school of Fulda would have 
been found ordered with admirable 
discipline. Twelve of the best pro- 
fessors were chosen, and formed a 
council of elders or doctors, presid- 
ed over by one who bore the title of 
principal, and who assigned to each 
one the lectures he was to deliver to 
the pupils. In the midst of this 
world of intellectual life and labor, 
Rabanus continued for some years to 
train the first minds of Germany, and 
reckoned among his pupils the most 
celebrated men of the age. . . . For 
the rest, he was an enemy to any- 
thing like narrowness of intellectual 
training. His own works in prose 
and verse embraced a large variety 
of subjects, . . . and he is com- 
monly reputed the author of the 
Veni Creator.” * 

One of his pupils, the monk Ot- 
fried of Weissembourg, entered with 
singular ardor into the study of the 
Tudesque or native dialect. Inspired 
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by Rabanus, who himself devoted 
much attention to this subject, and 
encouraged by a “ certain noble lady 
named Judith,” Otfried undertook to 
translate into his native tongue the 
most remarkable Gospel passages re- 
lating to Our Lord’s life. His verses 
speedily became familiar to the peo- 
ple, and by degrees took the place 
of those pagan songs of their forefa- 
thers, by which much of the leaven 
of heathenism yet remained in the 
minds of the peasantry, associated as 
it was with all the touching prestige 
of nationalism and the honest pride 
they felt in their ancestors’ prowess. 

Rabanus, while master of the Fulda 
school, had much to suffer from the 
eccentricities of his abbot, Ratgar, 
who, afflicted With the duc/ding mania, 
actually forced his monks to interrupt 
their studies, and even shorten their 
prayers, to take up the trowel and the 
hod and hasten on his new erections. 
Here we have the other side of the 
daily life of the middle ages, and a 
more ludicrous scene can hardly be 
imagined than the enforced labor of 
the scholar-monks, their rueful coun- 
tenances showing their despair at the 
unpleasant task, yet their unflinch- 
ing principle of obedience towering 
above their disgust, and compelling 
them to work in silence till relieved 
by the Emperor Louis himself. The 
new abbot, installed in Ratgar’s 
place by a commission empowered 
to look into the latter’s unheard-of 
abuse of his authority, was a saint as 
well as a scholar, and “healed the 
wounds which a long course of ill- 
treatment had opened in the commu- 
nity.” Rabanus himself succeeded 
him, and resigned the mastership of 
the school to his favorite assistant, 
Candidus. 

Passing over many abbeys whose 
merits it were too long a story to 
enumerate, we come to S. Gall, the 
great Helvetian centre of thought. 


Originally it was founded by Gall, 
the disciple of Columbanus, and in 
the reign of King Pepin changed 
the Columbanian for the Benedictine 
rule. Already, in its early begin 
nings, it was a home of art, and Tu- 
tilo’s works in gold, copper, and 
brass were famous throughout the 
Germanic world. The mills, the 
forge, the workshops of all sorts, the 
cloisters for the monks, the buildings 
for the students, the immense tracts 
of arable land, the reclaimed forests, 
the fleet of busy little boats on the 
great Lake of Constance, all told of 
a stirring centre of human life. And 
while art, science, philosophy, agri- 
culture, and mechanical industry 
were all at work in the townlike ab- 
bey, “ you will hear these fine classi- 
cal scholars preaching plain truths, in 
barbarous idioms, to the rude race of 
the mountains, who, before the monks 
came among them, sacrificed to the 
evil one, and worshipped stocks and 
stones.”"* “S, Gall was almost as 
much a place of resort as Rome or 
Athens, at least to the learned world 
of the ninth century. Her schools 
were a kind of university, frequented 
by men of all nations, who came 
hither to fit themselves for a// pro- 
Jessions. §S. Gall was larger and 
freer, and made more of the arts 
and sciences; indeed, so far as re- 
gards its studies, it had a better claim 
to the title of university than any 
single institution which can be nam- 
ed as existing before the time of 
Philip Augustus.t You would have 
found here not monks alone, but 
courtiers, soldiers, and the sons of 
kings. All diligently applied them- 
selves to the cultivation of the 
Tudesque dialect, and to its gram- 
matical formation, so as to render it 
capable of producing a literature of 
its own.” { The monks were in cor- 
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respondence with all the learned 
monastic houses of France and Italy, 
and the transfer of a codex, a Livy, 
or a Virgil from one to the other 
occasioned as much diplomacy, in- 
terest, and excitement as a com- 
mercial treaty or the discovery of 
new gold fields would in our day. 
§. Gall had its Greek scholars, too, 
and seems to have fostered among 
its copyists a love for “ fine editions,” 
such as would do honor to an Eng- 
lish or Russian bibliomaniac of to- 
day. They made their own parch- 
ment from the hides of the wild 
animals of their mountains, and em- 
ployed many hands on each precious 
manuscript. ‘The costly binding was 
likewise all home-made, and many 
a jewelled missal must have come 
from the hand of the artist-monk 
Tutilo. Music was a specialty of 
S. Gall, if one may say so in an age 
when music was so much a part of 
education that alone of all the arts it 
was included in the guadrivium, or 
higher instruction of the medizval 
schools. Romanus of S. Gall it was 
who first named the musical notes 
by the letters of the alphabet, a sys- 
tem which is universal in Germany, 
and very commonly followed in Eng- 
land to this day. 

We should multiply names ad 
infinitum were we to allow ourselves 
to roam further over that field of his- 
tory so falsely called the dark ages. 
Einsiedeln, Paderborn, Magdeburg, 
Utrecht, are but a few of the many 
equally deserving of notice, the lat- 
ter being, we are told, “ a fashionable 
place of education for the sons of 
German princes” in the tenth cen- 
tury. Before we go on to the second 
stage of the learning of the past— 
the era of the universities—we can- 
not help looking back to the little 
Saxon island where, in 882, Alfred 
devoted one-fourth of his revenue to 
the restoration of the Oxford schools 
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and obtained from Pope Martin II. 
a brief constituting them what may 
be fairly called a university. This 
was at a time when learning was ata 
low ebb, and the invasions of the 
Danes were endangering the cause 
of letters—a cause so intimately 
wrapped up in that of the great 
monasteries. Glastonbury, the ruin- 
ed home of so much wisdom, science, 
and philosophy, was destined under 
S. Dunstan to retake her place 
among the schools. <A great revival 
was initiated by him, a reform among 
the clergy vigorously enforced, epis- 
copal seminaries reopened, and mo- 
nastic schools once more brought to 
their ancient place in the vanguard 
of civilization. Ethelwold, Dunstan’s 
disciple, was zealous for the study of 
sacred learning, and “loved teach- 
ing for its own sake. A new race of 
scholars sprang up in the restored 
cloisters, some of whom were not 
unworthy to be ranked with the dis- 
ciples of Bede and Alcuin.”* At 
Glastonbury, like as at Fulda, the 
native tongue was cultivated, harmo- 
nized, and rendered capable of being 
ranked no longer as a dialect, but as 
the characteristic language of an 
eminently masterful people. Croy- 
land, also, a ruined centre of intellec- 
tual life, rose again from its ashes; 
new monks and scholars reared its 
walls and filled its schools, and the 
Danish horrors were soon forgotten 
in the thoughtful kindness of the 
new abbot, Turketul, the nephew of 
Alfred, who, as we read, from a war- 
rior and a courtier, a minister of 
state, and a royal prince, became a 
gentle monk and the rewarder of his 
little pupils. “Turketul took the 
greatest interest in the success of 
the school, Visiting it daily, inspect- 
ing the tasks of each child, and 
taking with him a servant who car- 
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ried raisins, figs, and nuts, or more 
often apples and pears, and such 
like little gifts, that the boys might 
be encouraged to be diligent, not 
with words only or blows, but rather 
by the hope of reward.” Such is 
the sweet, homely picture given us 
by the historian Ingulph of one of 
the greatest of schools in its early 
monastic beginnings. We have left 
ourselves so little space that even the 
metropolis of the Benedictines, the 
glorious and world-renowned Monte 
Casino, can find but a scant notice 
in these pages. If Subiaco was 
the spiritual birthplace of ‘he order 
par excellence, Monte Casino was its 
intellectual cradle. There the 
rule was written which, by some 
mysterious fate, was destined 
to absorb and_ supersede that 
of the widespread Columbanians ; 
there were the missionary principles 
first established which led to the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; there the school of gwies 
and reverence first planted which 
made this wonderful monastery 
“the most powerful and cele- 
brated in the Catholic universe.” * 
It was likened to Sinai by Pope 
Victor III., the successor of Hilde- 
brand, in bold and simple verses, 
full of divine exultation and Christian 
pride : it has been defended and pro- 
tected by an English and Protestant 
scholar, + the minister of a nation 
whose civilization once flowed from 
its bosom, and whose learning was 
fostered in its early “ scriptoria.” It 
has outlasted many of its own off- 
spring, and still stands undecayed in 
its moral sublimity, fruitful yet in 
saints and scholars, the mother-house 
of an order whose origin stretches 
beyond Benedict far into the desert 
of Paul and Anthony, Jerome and 
Hilarion, 
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And now that we are forced, reluc- 
tantly enough, to let fall the veil 
over that teeming life of the medi- 
eval cloister, the fruitful nursery of 
every later intellectual development, 
shall we tell the reader what has 
most struck us throughout the short 
sketch we have been able to give of 
these centres of thought? Does not 
their history sound like some “ monk- 
ish chronicle”? How is it that all 
the most “celebrated men of their 
time” (the phrase so often repeated 
in these annals) are monks, and so 
many not only monks, but saints? 
How is it that we come upon so 
many instances of these great scho- 
lars taking their turn at the mill, the 
forge, and the bake-house, and that 
these details sound neither sordid 
nor vulgar, as they might of modern 
and secular Zittérateurs ? It was the 
monastic principle, the Christ-prin- 
ciple, as Prior Vaughan calls it in 
his Life af S. Thomas of Aquin—the 
principle of faith, obedience, purity, 
adoration, and reverence. ‘“ The 
monks had a world of theirown. .. . 
Whilst the barbarians were laying all 
things in ruins, they, heedless alike of 
fame or profit, were patiently laying 
the foundations of European civiliza- 
tion. -They were forming the lan- 
guages of Schiller, of Bacon, and of 
Bossuet; they were creating arts 
which modern skill in vain endeavors 
to imitate; they were preserving the 
codices of ancient learning, and em- 
balming the world “ lying in wicked- 
ness” with the sweet odor of their 
manifold virtues.” * Not only were 
they men who “wrote and spoke 
much, and, by their masculine genius 
and young and fresh inspiration, pre- 
vented the new Christian world from 
falling back from its first advances, 
either by literature or politics, under 
the yoke of exhausted paganism ” ; + 
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not only were they men of progress 
even while essentially conservative, 
men of the future even while their 
studies were all of the past, but, “ in 
opposing poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience, the three great bases of mon- 
astic life, to the orgies of wealth, de- 
bauchery, and pride, they created at 
once a contrast anda remedy.”* Prior 
Vaughan, in his brilliant lifelike 
picture of medizvalism, S. Zhomas 
of Aquin, perpetually refers to the 
ruling principle of monasticism: “‘ To 
omit mention of the Benedictine 
principle would be to manifest great 
ignorance of the action of the highest 
form of truth upon mankind. The 
mastership of authority and rever- 
ence, springing eut of the school of 
guies, did not cease to exert a con- 
siderable influence even after the 
dominant power of the monastic 
body had nearly disappeared.” t 
Elsewhere we read: “There was 
nothing of the sophist or logician in 
those sweet and venerable counte- 
nances, the unruffled beauty of which 
is so often dwelt upon by their bio- 
graphers. . . . Oneof the marks of 
the age is the absence of the dispu- 
tatious spirit, which, if it diminishes 
their rank (that of the monastic 
thinkers) in the world of letters, 
forms the charm of their characters 
as men. The real spirit of the age 
was one of reverence for tradi- 
tion.” t 

The foresight of the monk-teachers 
of the earlier middle ages is no 
less remarkable than their holiness. 
Everywhere they fostered the native 
idiom, and labored to reduce it to an 
intelligible grammar. The national 
and patriotic feeling thus awakened 
in the centres of learning must needs 
have endeared them to, and more 
closely linked them with, the intellect- 
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ual progress of the people they in- 
structed. A modern author observes 
that “ Bede’s words are evidence that 
the establishment of the Teutonic 
nations on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire did not darbarize knowledge. 
He collected and taught more natu- 
ral truths than any Roman writer 
had yet accomplished, and his works 
display an advance, not a retrogres- 
sion, in science.” Indeed, natural 
science seems to have been from the 
first a peculiarly monastic pursuit. 
The great names of Bede, Gerbert, 
Albertus Magnus, and Roger Bacon 
are as a mighty chain from century 
to century, leading up to the dis- 
coveries of Galileo, Newton, Arago, 
and Humboldt; while in S. Brendan 
we havea bold precursor of Columbus, 

The monasteries were so entirely 
the sole centres of civilization that 
numberless towns owe their origin to 
them. Scholars came for instruction, 
and remained for edification ; grate- 
ful patients settled near the heaven- 
taught physicians who had cured 
them; peasants clustered round the 
abbeys for protection, and thus 
grew towns and villages. without 
number in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, and Italy. Even 
America bears to-day, in the name 
of one of her oldest English settle- 
ments, and a hereditary representative 
of intellect—Boston—-a memento of 
the old intellectual supremacy of mon- 
asticism. S. Botolph, an Anglo-Saxon 
hermit, left his monastery, and settled 
in a hut on one of the plains of Lin- 
colnshire. Scholars gathered around 
him, and, despite his remonstrances, 
set up other huts around his, and the 
Benedictine monastery, of Icanhoe 
was founded, As time went on, a 
village sprang up and became a 
town, and was called Botolphstown. 
The name was afterwards corrupted 
and cut down into Boston, and from 
Boston it was that the founders of 
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New England set sail on their jour- 
ney to Holland, their first stage on 
their way to the New World. 

In old times, then, monasteries 
created towns; now, alas, it is towns 
that necessitate monasteries. We 
have now to plant the monastic school 
in the midst of the teeming emporiums 
of trade and vice, where thousands 
toil harder for a bare crust and a 
hard board than the monks of old 
toiled for the kingdom of heaven. 
It is not to listen to a learned or 
holy man that settlements are made 
nowadays, but to dig oil-wells or 
work coal and iron mines. Modern 
towns are made by traders, eager to 
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be beforehand with their competitors, 
and the journalist and the liquor-sell- 
er are the first citizens of the new town. 
Quies is relegated to the region of 
romance; it is unpractical, it “ does 
not pay”; learning itself, if it suc- 
ceeds in getting a footing in the 
centres of commerce, partakes of the 
commercial spirit, and is rather to be 
called “ cramming ” than knowledge, 
and, as to the moral result of the 
contrast between the Benedictine 
principle of the early ages and the 
principle of hurry, of contention, of 
money-worship current in our days, 
let the annals of modern crime be 
called upon to witness. 





VERSAILLES. 


Wuart an apotheosis of royalty the 
name evokes! Versailles and Louis 
Quatorze. As if by the stroke of the 
enchanter’s wand, there starts up be- 
fore us a long procession of heroes 
and poets and statesmen and wits and 
fair women, a galaxy of glory and 
beauty revolving around one central 
figure as satellites round their sun. 
We lose sight of all the dark spots upon 
the disc in contemplating the blaze 
of brightness that emanates from it. 
We forget the iniquitous follies of the 
Grand Monarque, and remember no- 
thing but the splendors of his reign, 
its unparalleled monarchical triumph ; 
we see him through a mist of proud 
achievements in war and peace, ex- 
cellence in every branch of science 
and industry, fine arts and letters, all 
that dazzled his contemporaries still 
dazzles us, and even at this distance 
his faults and follies are, if not quite 
eclipsed, softened and modified in 


The 
group of illustrious men who sur- 
round his throne magnify rather 
than diminish the individuality of the 
man, lending a false halo to him, as 
if their genius were a thing of his 
creation, an effect rather than a 
cause of his ascendency. How far, 
in truth, Louis may have tended to 
create by his personal influence, his 
kindly patronage and keen discringi- 
nation, that wonderful assemblage of 
talent in every grade which will remain 
for ever associated with his name, 
it would be difficult to determine, 
but, judging from the extraordinary 
influx of genius which signalized his 
reign, and the corresponding dearth 
of it in the succeeding ones, we are 
tempted to believe that he at least 
possessed in an almost supernatural 
degree the gift, so precious to a king, 
of divining genius wherever it did 
exist, and of calling it forth from its 
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hiding-places, however dismal or re- 
mote, to the light of success and 
fame. But for the discriminating ad- 
miration of Louis, which fanned the 
poetic fire of the timid and sensitive 
Racine and stimulated the wit of 
the obscure and humble Moliére, we 
should assuredly have missed some 
of the noblest efforts of both those 
poets. Louis was prodigal of his 
smiles to rising talent, for he knew 
that to it the sunshine of encourage- 
ment is as beneficent as the sun’s 
warmth to the earth in spring-time. 

But we are beginning at the end. 
Versailles is identified to us chiefly if 
not solely with Louis Quatorze and 
his age; but it was not so from the 
beginning. Once upon a time it 
was a marshy swamp, unhealthy and 
uncultivated ; and, if we deny Louis 
the faculty of creating men of genius, 
we cannot refuse him that of having 
evolved an Eden from a wilderness. 
There is little indeed in the history 
of this early period to compensate 
the reader for keeping him waiting 
while we review it, still it is better to 
cast our glance back a little, not very 
far, a2 century or so, to see what were 
the antecedents of the site of one of 
the grandest historic monuments of 
France. 

In the year 1561, Martial de Lo- 
ménie was seigneur of Versailles, and 
was frequently honored by the visits 
of Henri de Navarre, who went out 
to hunt the stag in his subject’s 
swampy wilderness. De Loménie 
sold it to Albert de Gondy, Maré- 
chal de Retz, who in his turn was 
honored by the presence of his sov- 
ereign, Louis XIII.,there. Louis was 
in the habit of indulging his favorite 
pastime at Versailles, but, beyond 
placing his land and his game at the 
disposal of the king, the maréchal 
seems to have shown scant hospitali- 
ty to the royal hunter. Saint-Simon 
tells us that during these excursions 
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Louis usually slept in a windmill or 
in a dingy inn, whose only customers 
were the wagoners who journeyed 
across that out-of-the-way place. Of 
the two lodgings he inclines to think 
the windmill was the most comfort- 
able. Louis probably found neither 
quarters very luxurious, for in 1627 he 
purchased a piece of ground which 
had been in the Soisy family since the 
fourteenth century, and built himself a 
hunting-lodge on the ruins of an old 
manor-house there, to the great dis- 
comfiture of a large colony of owls 
who had made themselves at home 
in the moss-grown ruin, Bassom- 
pierre deplores the vandalism which 
swept away the venerable shelter of 


.the owls, and declares that after all 


the lodge was but a sorry improve- 
ment on the windmill, being “ too 
shabby a dwelling for even a plain gen- 
tilhomme to take conceitin.” Such as 
it was, it satisfied the king, and re- 
nained untouched till it was swal- 
lowed up in the great palace which 
was to embody all the glories of the 
ensuing reign. When Louis Quatorze 
conceived the design of building Ver- 
sailles, he confided the execution of 
his vastidea to Mansard, laying down, 
however, as a primary condition that 
the shabby little hunting-lodge of the 
late king should be preserved, and 
comprised in the new structure. Man- 
sard declared that this was impossible, 
to which Louis, with true kingly logic, 
replied coolly: Raison de plus.* No 
argument of artistic beauty or com- 
mon sense could move him from his 
resolution, or induce him to sanction 
the demolition of the quaint little 
building that his father had raised. 
Rather than be guilty of such an un- 
filial act, he said he would give up 
the notion of his new palace alto- 
gether. Mansard had nothing for it 
but to give way, and pledge him- 


* “ All the more reason.” 
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self that the ugly red-brick lodge 
should stand somehow and some- 
where in the magnificent pile that 
was already reared in his imagination. 
The only concession he obtained was 
that it should be concealed, ‘if this 
were possible. Mansard swore he 
would make it possible, and he kept 
his word. The lodge of Louis XIII. 
was swallowed up in the elaborate 
stone-work of that part of the palace 
facing the Avenue de Paris, and re- 
mains to this day an enduring if not 
a very sensible proof of the filial! re- 
spect of Louis XIV. This was the 
one solitary impediment that Louis 
threw in the architect’s way ; in every- 
thing else he gave him carte blanche, 


power unlimited, and all but unlimited , 


wealth to work out his fantastic and 
superb conception. Simultaneously 


with this mighty fabric another work 
of almost equal magnitude had to be 
undertaken ; this was the planting of 


the park and the gardens, The 
country for miles around the site of the 
palace was a swamp abounding with 
reptiles, and reeking with vapors of so 
deadly a character that the men em- 
ployed in draining it died like flies 
of a malaria that raged like a pesti- 
lence for months together. They re- 
fused after a time to continue the 
work, though enormous wages were 
offered, and it was found necessary 
at last, under pain of abandoning it, to 
press men into the service as for the 
army in time of war. No accurate sta- 
tistics are extant as to the number of 
victims who perished in the execution 
of this royal freak ; but the most au- 
thentic opinions of the time put it at 
the astounding figure of /wenty thou- 
sand, So much for the good old 
times of the ancien régime, that we are 
apt to invest with a sort of pathetic 
prestige. What were the lives of so 
many véi/ains* and the tears and 
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hunger of innumerable vi/aines, widows 
and orphans of the dead men, in 
comparison to the supreme pleasure 
of the king and the accomplishment 
of his omnipotent will? The death- 
sweat of these human cattle rained 
upon the swamp, and in due time it 
was made wholesome, purified as so 
many foul spots upon the earth are 
by the sweat of toil and sorrow, and 
fitted to grow flowers and green trees 
that would diffuse their fragrance and 
spread pleasant shade where corrup- 
tion and barrenness had dwelt. 

Le Notre, that prince of garden- 
ers, may be truly said to have created 
the pleasure-grounds of Versailles ; 
nature had thrown many obstacles 
in his way, she thwarted him at every 
step, but her obstinate resistance 
only stimulated his genius to loftier 
flights and his indomitable energy to 
stronger efforts. He conquered in 
the end. Never was conquest more 
fully appreciated than Le Notre’s by 
his royal master. Louis not only re- 
warded him with more than princely 
liberality, but admitted him to his 
personal intimacy, treating the ple- 
beian artist with an affectionate fa- 
miliarity that he never extended to 
the high and mighty courtiers who 
looked on in envy and admiration. 
Le Notre was too little of a courtier 
himself to adequately the 
honor of the king’s condescension, 
but he loved the man, and took no 
pains to conceal it; there was an 
expansive donhomie, a native simpli- 
city in his character, that, contrasting 
as it did with the artificial 
sphere of the court, charmed Louis, 
and he would listen with delight to 
the honest fellow’s garrulity while he 
related, with naive satisfaction, the 
tale of his early struggles and the 
difficult and hardy triumphs of his 
talent and perseverance. Versailles 
was, of course, to be the crowning 
achievement of his life, and nothing 


value 


atmo- 
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could exceed the diligence and ardor 
that he brought to bear on it. He 
besought the king not to inspect the 
works while they were in the pro- 
gressive stage, but to wait, once 
he had seen the disposition of the 
ground, till they were advanced to a 
certain point. Louis humored him 
by consenting, though greatly against 
his inclination. He kept his word 
faithfully in spite of all temptations 
of curiosity and impatience; con- 
tenting himself with questioning Le 
Notre, at stated times, as to how 
things were getting on, but never 
once, in his frequent and regular 
visits of inspection to the palace, did 
he set foot within the forbidden pre- 
cincts. The day came at last when 
his forbearance was to be rewarded. 
Le Notre invited him to enter the 
closed Louis came, and 
found that the reality far outstripped 
his most sanguine expectations; he 
was in raptures with all he beheld, 
and declared himself abundantly re- 
warded for his patience. Le Notre, 
no less enchanted than the king, 
walked on beside his chair, doing the 
honors of the gardens and the park, 
and listening with a swelling heart 
to the exclamations of delight that 
greeted every fresh view that opened 
in thelandscape. It seemed, indeed, 
as if a whole army of fairies had been 
at work to bring such a paradise out 
of chaos; long rows of stately full- 
grown trees, brought from a distance 
and transplanted into the arid soil, 
had taken root and were flourishing 
as in their 
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1ative earth; winding 
paths intersected majestic avenues, 
and led the visitor, unexpectedly, to 
richly planted groves, where marble 
fauns hid coyly, as if frightened to 
be caught by the sunlight in their 
unveiled beauty ; all the elves in fairy- 
land, all the gods in Olympia, were 
here congregated, now astray in the 
green tangle of the wood, now stand- 


ing in majestic groups, or peeping 
singly through an opening in the foli- 
age as if they were playing hide-and- 
seek ; water-nymphs, dashing the soft 
spray round their naked limbs, started 
unexpectedly from nooks and cor- 
ners, cooling the air that was heavy 
with the scent of flowers; the rush of 
the cascade answered the laughing. 
ripple of the fountain; from bower to 
bower there came a concert of water- 
music, such as no mortal ear had 
ever heard before; it was, indeed, a 
sight to set before a king, and the 
gardener might well rejoice who had 
worked these wonders in the desert. 

Le Notre had been ail this time 
trotting briskly by the king’s rolling- 
chair. When they had gone over 
the enchanted region, Louis said: 
“You are tired, my friend; get up 
here beside me, and let us go over it 
all once more.” 

And Le Notre, without more ado, 
jumped up beside the king, and they 
began it all over again, as the chil- 
dren say of their favorite stories. 
He explained to Louis how he nearly 
despaired of ever getting that birch- 
grove right, owing to a bed of rock 
that would not be dislodged to make 
room for it; now and then he would 
catch the king by the sleeve, and bid 
him shut his eyes and not open them 
till they came to a certain point,’ 
when he would cry Voila !—de- 
meaning himself altogether like a 
true child of nature, and enjoying 
thoroughly the sympathy of the com- 
panion who, for the time being, a 
common delight made kindred with 
him. Suddenly, however, it seems 
to have dawned upon him that he 
was riding side by side with the king 
of France. He rubbed his hands, 
and exclaimed with childlike glee: 
“What a proud day this is in my 
life!” And then, as the tears came 
unchecked into his honest eyes, he 
added: “ And if my good old father 
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could but see me, what a happy one 
it would be !” 

Louis, entering into the son’s emo- 
tion, made him talk on about his old 
father, and listened with profound 
interest to the story of ‘their humble 
life incommon. He wanted to give 
Le Notre letters-patent of nobility, 
and so raise all his family to the 
rank of gentilshommes, but the offer 
was gratefully declined; it would 
have been a temptation to most men, 
but it was not to Le Notre; he had 
no ambitions of a worldly cast; his 
sole aspirations were those of a man 
of genius, and he preferred retaining 
the name of his father and ennobling 
it by a higher title than it was in the 
power of kings to bestow. 

As soon as the palace and the 
grounds were finished, Louis came 
and took up his abode at Versailles. 
Then began that series of fétes and 
pageants that makes the annals of 
that time read like the description of 
a long carnival. One of the most 
gorgeous of these fétes was a sort of 
carrousel, given in 1664, when no 
less than five hundred guests were 
conveyed to Versailles in the king’s 
suite and at his expense—no small 
matter in the days when railways 
were unknown, and carriages drawn 
by six or eight. horses were the only 
mode of travelling for persons of 
rank. ‘The king played the part of 
“ Roger ” in the carrousel, and came 
riding on a white charger, magni- 
ficently caparisoned, all the court 
diamonds being given up to the 
adornment of rider and steed; he 
advanced at the head of a cavalcade 
of two hundred knights, after which 
came a golden chariot, called the 
* Chariot of the Sun,” and filled with 
shepherds and many mythological 
personages ; the three queens, namely, 
the queen-dowager Anne d’Autriche, 
the reigning queen, and the Queen 
of England, widow of Charles I., 
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surrounded by three hundred ladies 
of the rank and beauty of France, 
assisted at the entrance of the tourna- 
ment, while a vast concourse of 
enthusiastic spectators added by 
their presence to the enlivenment of 
the scene. At night “ four thousand 
huge torches” illuminated the gar- 
dens; the supper was spread by 
nymphs and fauns, while Pan and 
Diana, “advancing on a moving 
mountain,” came down to preside 
over the festive board. Not the 
least noteworthy episode of the 
entertainment, which lasted seven 
days, was the representation of Mo- 
litre’s Princesse d’Elide and the first 
three acts of Zartuffe, played now for 
the first time. The earlier fétes at 
Versailles were marked by the pre- 
sence of the greatest and fairest names 
that illustrated the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, so fertile throughout in cele- 
brities. 

Foremost in the gay and brilliant 
throng stands the figure of the one 
woman whom Louis ever really 
loved, the pale and pensive Louise 
de la Vallitre, she who was in reality 
the goddess of this gorgeous temple, 
but who, in the words of Mme. de 
Sévigné, “hid herself in the grass 
like a violet,” and whose modesty 
and humility in the midst of her 
erring triumphs drew from all hearts 
the pardon she never wrung from 
her own uncompromising conscience. 

All the glories of France flocked 
to Versailles as to a shrine where 
they did homage and were glorified 
inturn, At every step we meet the ma- 
jestic figure of the Grand Monarque. 
See him at the top of the great stair, 
calling out to the Grand Condé, who 
toils painfully up the marble steps, 
bending under the weight of years 
and the fatigues of war: “ Take 
your time, cousin; you are too heavily 
laden with laurels to walk fast; we 
can wait for you.” Not a room, or 
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a terrace, or a gallery but has a wit- 
ness to bring forth of the king’s cour- 
tesy or the king’s magnificence. 
There is the cabinet du ret, where 
he used to work at the affairs of 
state with his ministers, net one of 
whom worked as hard as the king 
himself. His ministers were not his 
tools nevertheless; despotic as he 
was, Louis let them hold their own 
.gainst him, and when they had jus- 
ice on their side he could yield 
gracefully to the opposition and re- 
spect the courage that prompted it. 
Witness the scene between him and 
his Chancellor Voisin, which took 
place in this same cadinetdu rot. One 
of the most disreputable men of that 
not very reputable court, by dint of 
intrigue, obtained from Louis a pro- 
mise of “ettres de grace. Next day, 
when the chancellor came in to his 
usual work, the king desired him to 
affix the great seals to the document, 


which was ready prepared. 
looked over it first conscientiously as 
was his custom, and then flatly re- 
fused to obey the king’s command, 
denouncing the grant of the /e/res de 
grace to such a man as an abuse of 


Voisin 


the royal privilege. Louis replied 
that his word was pledged, and it 
was too late now to discuss the un- 
worthiness of the subject ; he put for- 
ward his hand, and, seeing that Voi- 
sin did not move, he took the seals 
himself and affixed them to the 
deed. The chancellor looked on in si- 
lence, but, when Louis handed him 
back the badge of office, he drew 
away his hand, and said haughtily: 
“They are polluted; I will never 
take them back.” 

“ What a man!” exclaimed Louis, 
with a glance of frank admiration at 
his sturdy minister, and he flung the 
deed into the fire. 

Voisin quietly took up the seals, 
and went on with his work as if no- 
thing had occurred to interrupt it. 
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It was in the cabinet du roi that 
Louis took leave of the Duc d’Anjou, 
on the eve of his departure for Spain, 
with those memorable words: “ Par- 
tez, mon fils, il n’y a plus de Pyré- 
nées !” * 

But it is in the Salle du Tréne that 
the Grand Monarque appears to us in 
his most congenial attitude; here we 
see him in his true element, playing 
the king as the world never saw it 
played before, and assuredly never 
will again ; here all the potentates of 
the earth came and greeted him 
spontaneously as / roi, as if he were 
the only real king, and they his vas- 
sals, or, at least, his humble imita- 
tors. One day we see the ambassa- 
dor of the Dey of Algiers presenting 
in his name “ a little present of twelve 
Arab steeds, and humbly praying 
that the mighty majesty of France 
would deign to accept them, seeing 
that King Solomon himself had ac- 
cepted the leg of the grasshopper 
tendered to him by the ant.” 

On another occasion, we see the 
stately Doge of Genoa advancing to 
pay his court; Louis questions him 
concerning the behavior of the cour- 
tiers to him, and the doge replies: 
“ Truly, if the King of France steals 
away the liberty of our hearts, his 
courtiers take care to- restore it.” 
The king suspects the reply to be 
provoked by some discourtesy on 
the part of his entourage, and, havy- 
ing investigated the matter and 
found that Louvois and De Croissy 
had demeaned themselves with un- 
seemly hauteur to the sensitive stran- 
ger, he severely rebuked them in the 
presence of the whole court. 

It was here, no doubt, seated on 
his golden throne, that Louis receiv- 
ed the chief of Chateaubriand’s tale, 
and astonished him by the splendor 
of his state, and sent the noble sav- 


* “ Go, my son, there are now no Pyrenees.” 

















age back to his home in the far West 
to relate to the awe-stricken children 
of the forest the wonders of the great 
French chief “whose superb wig- 
wam he had beheld.” 

The Salle du Sacre is \ess exclusive 
in its associations, the presence of 
the grand roi being thrown into the 
shade by the subsequent military 
glory of the grande armée. David 
has covered the walls with the chief 
events of Napoleon’s career, begin- 
ning with the first consulship, and 
continuing through the triumphal 
march of the Empire. When the 
first series of these immense pictures 
was shown to Napoleon, he, startled 
by their magnitude, of which he was 
probably a better judge than of their 
talent, turned to the painter, and ex- 
claimed: “ Now I must build a pal- 
ace to lodge them!” 

The Salle des Amiraux, which, as 
its name indicates, is consecrated to 
the memory of the naval heroes of 
France, was formerly the room of the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV. So 
little is known of this prince beyond 
the fact that he was the direct 
antithesis of his father in habits and 
character, that the following anecdote 
may be found interesting as connect- 
ed with him : 

The dauphin, like most princes of 
his time, was passionately fond of the 
chase. On one occasion he set out 
onahunting expedition accompanied 
by a large party, and towards night- 
fall he and one of his equerries got 
separated from the rest, and found 
themselves astray in a dense wood, 
where they wandered for some hours 
without meeting any signs of human 
habitation. They came at last upon 
a small cottage, which, from its iso- 
lated position and shabby appear- 
ance, he set down as most likely a 
rendezvous of robbers, that part of 
the country being much frequented 
by these worthies. They were well 
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armed, however, and determined to 

risk the barbarous hospitality of the - 
thieves rather than pass the night 

amidst the snakes and other uncom- 

fortable inmates of the woods. They 

knocked at the door, first meekly, 

then more peremptorily, and at last 

furiously ; getting no answer, they re- 

solved to break open the house, and 

began hammering away vigorously 

with the but-end of their guns at the 
shaky old door. At this crisis a win- 
dow opened somewhere, and a voice, 

that quavered with fright, besought 
the burglars to go away, as they 

would find nothing in so poor a 

lodging te repay their trouble. Sum- 
moned to say whom it belonged to, 

the voice replied that it was that of 

the curé of the neighboring hamlet, 
whereupon the huntsmen begged 
him to come down and spare them 
further trouble by opening the door 
himself. After much expostulation 
the host obeyed, and then his guests 
desired him to serve the best he had 
for their supper; there was no use 
protesting with visitors who had 
such formidable arguments on their 
shoulders and glistening in their 
belts, so the curé obeyed with the 
best grace he could. ‘There was 
nothing substantial in the larder, he 
declared, but a leg of mutton, which 
the gentlemen were welcome to if 

they would undertake to cook it and 
let him go back to his bed. This 
they agreed to, with great good- 
humor and many courteous thanks, 
and the old priest, after showing 
them where to find food and shelter 
for their horses, wished them a good 
appetite and betook himself to his 
couch, marvelling much at the sud- 
den gentleness and courtesy of these 
singular burglars who had made their 
entry in so boisterous and uncivil a 
manner. The burglars, meantime, 
did full justice to his hospitality and 
their own cooking, and, having sup- 
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ped heartily, flung themselves at full 
length on the floor, and were soon 
sound asleep—sounder, no doubt, 
than their host, whose slumbers, if he 
slept at all, were most likely disturbed 
by visions of highwaymen arresting 
and murdering the king’s subjects 
or throttling honest folk in their beds, 
and such like unrefreshing dreams. 
The good man was up betimes, 
and while the hunters were still fast 
asleep he slipt out to seek some break- 
fast for them. Meantime the hunt, 
which had been in pursuit of the 
prince ail night, perceived the little 
wreath of smoke that curled up from 
the curé’s chimney on the clear morn- 
ing air, and at once made for the 
point whence it proceeded, sounding 
the horn as itapproached. The prince 
and his companions started to their 
feet at the first note of the wel- 
come signal, rushed to their horses, 
and in the saddle and far 
out of sight before their host returned 
from his foraging expedition. Great 
was his surprise to find the birds had 
flown, but he was glad to be rid of 
them, and on such easy terms, for 
they had carried off nothing—the 
house was just as he had left it. It 
was not a thing to boast of, having 
harbored a couple of highwaymen for 
a night, though they had behaved so 
considerately to him—the curé, there- 
fore, kept the adventtre to himself. 
But he had not heard the last of it. 
The next day a messenger came in 
hot haste from Versailles with a sum- 
mons for him to appear without 
further delay before the king. Ter- 
rified out of his five wits, and know- 
ing full well what had brought this 
judgment upon him, the worthy old 
priest took up his stick and asked no 
questions, but forthwith made his way 
to the palace. He was conducted at 
once to the Salle du Tréne, where 
Louis, surrounded by the rank and 
blood of France, was seated as for 
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some solemn ceremonial on his chair 
of state. He bent a stern gaze on the 
curé, and in accents that made the 
culprit’s soul shake within him, de- 
manded how it came to pass that a 
man of his holy calling made his 
house a rendezvous for midnight rob- 
bers who prowled about the country, 
disturbing honest subjects and break- 
ing the king’s laws. The curé fell 
upon his knees, and humbly confess- 
ing cowardly concealment of a fact 
that he was in conscience bound to 
have denounced at once to the nearest 
magistrate, pleaded, nevertheless, that 
the bearing of those malefactors was 
so noble and their manners so court- 
eous that he had doubts as to whether 
they were indeed such and not rather 
two knights of his majesty’s court ; 
whereupon Louis bade the malefactors 
come forward, and, introducing them 
by name to the bewildered curé, en- 
joined him to be less cautious another 
time in opening his doors to benight- 
ed gentlemen. 

“ And in payment of the leg of mut- 
ton which my son was so unmannerly 
as to confiscate on you,” continued 
the king, “ I name you Grand Prieur, 
with the revenues and privileges at- 
tached to the office.” This was as- 
suredly the highest price that ever a 
leg of mutton fetched. 

The chambre a coucher de la reine * 
plays a distinct part of its own in the 
annals of Versailles. We forget its first 
occupant, the gentle, long-suffering 
Marie Thérése, of whom, on hearing 
of her death, Louis Quatorze exclaim- 
ed: “ This is the first sorrow she ever 
caused me!” we forget the longer- 
suffering wife of Louis Quinze, the 
charitable Marie Leczinska, surnamed 
by the people “ the good queen”; we 
lose sight of all the august figures 
who pass before us in the retrospect 
of this royal chamber, and see only 


* The queen’s bed-chamber. 
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Marie Antoinette, the haughty sove- 
reign, the heroic mother and devoted 
wife, who has made it all her own. 
We see her, woke out of her sleep, and 
the cries of the mob menacing the 
palace in the dead of the night, and 
flying hardly dressed from the 
chambre de la reine to take refuge in 
the dauphin’s apartment, while the 
faithful guards dispute with their lives 
the entrance of her own to the mad 
multitude that have now broken in 
like a destroying torrent and are 
close upon the threshold. The walls 
seem still to echo the cry of those two 
brave guards as they fell: “Save the 
queen! Save the queen!” The great 
tragedy that was to change the whole 
destinies of France may be said to 
have begun on this terrible night of 
the 6th of October. 

The chambre a@ coucher du roi* is, 
on the other hand, filled with Louis 
Quatorze to the exclusion of all 
other memories. Here was per- 
formed that solemn comedy in which 
the warriors and statesmen of the day 
took their part so gravely: the ver 
and coucher de roi. When we read 
the minute details given in the 
chronicles of the time of the cere- 
monial gone through by his courtiers 
every time the king got in and out 
of bed, it is a severe tax on our 
credulity to believe that the dramatis 
persone who played the farce so 
seriously were not, fools or grin- 
ning idiots, but sane and sober men 
whose lineage was second only in 
blue-blooded antiquity to that of 
Cesar himself, men of talent, men 
of genius, heroes who fought their 
country’s battles and deemed it no 
derogation to come from the field 
of glory and fight for the honor of 
handing the king his stockings or his 
pantaloons. This proud soblesse 
whom Richelieu could not conquer 
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by the sword or subdue by tortures 
and imprisonment, lay down at the 
feet of Louis, and, it is hardly a 
figure of speech to say, licked them. 
They appear to have looked upon 
him, not as a mortal like themselves, 
however elevated above them in 
rank and power, but as a god, a 
being altogether apart from them in 
species. One is tempted to believe 
that both they and he must occa- 
sionally have been possessed with 
some vague notion that it was so; 
there is no other way of accounting 
for the servile worship which they 
tendered as a duty, and which he ac- 
cepted asadue. Truly that famous 
“DL état est moi f” * sounds more of a 
god than a man; and that other ut- 
terance of Louis, Afessieurs, j'ai failli 
attendre / + addressed to the proudest 
nobility in Europe, who were barely 
in their places when the flourish of 
trumpets announced the king’s en- 
trance, is scarcely less grotesque in 
its superhuman pride. 

This great and little coucher which 
was surrounded by so much prestige 
in the court of France was some- 
what ridiculed by contemporary sov- 
ereigns, for the honor of humanity 
be it said; their admiration for 
Louis did not go the length of view- 
ing the august ceremonial otherwise 
than in the light of a bore or a joke. 
When Frederick the Great heard 
from his ambassador an account of 
the first grand lever at which he as- 
sisted at Versailles, he burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, and ex- 
claimed: “ Well, if I were king of 
France, I would certainly hire some 
small king to go through all that for 
me !” 

Considering how eagerly his cour- 
tiers contended for the honor of 
dressing the king’s person, one 


*‘*T am the state !’”” 
+** An instant more, and I should have had to 
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would have fancied the privilege of 
making his bed would have been 
proportionately coveted, and held 
second only to the honor of holding 
his majesty’s boots; but, such is the 
inconsistency of human beings, this 
was not the case. The courtiers pro- 
bably felt that a line should be 
drawn somewhere, so they drew it 
here; they would not perform this 
menial office for the Grand Monarque, 
and the distinction of turning his 
mattresses and spreading his quilt 
devolved on valets of a lower grade. 
Among this inferior herd was one 
named Molitre, a youth whom his 
comrades laughed at and treated as a 
sort of crazy creature who was al- 
ways inthe moon. One day when 
it happened to be his turn to spread 
the royal sheets, the poet Belloc 
overheard them chaffing him and re- 
fusing to help him in his work. He 
went up to Moliére, and said : “ Mon- 
sieur de Moliére, will you do me the 
honor of allowing me to help you to 
make the king’s bed?” and Moliére 
granted the request. The incident 
came to the king’s ear and led to his 
noticing the eccentric valet. A little 
later, and we see him standing be- 
hind the valet’s chair in this same 
room, where his majesty’s dinner 
was sometimes served, and waiting 
upon him, while the courtiers who 
had refused to sit at table with Mo- 
litre stood round, looking on in 
“ mute consternation at the strange 
spectacle,” Saint-Simon tells us, who 
owns naively to sharing their con- 
sternation. 

“Since none of my courtiers will 
admit Monsieur de Moliére to their 
table,” said Louis, “ I must needs set 
him down at mine, and show them 
that I count it an honor for the 
King of France to wait upon so great 
a man.’ 

Here, in this bed that Belloc and 
Molitre had made together, Louis 
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Quatorze died. From under the 
crimson and gold canopy which had 
witnessed the eternal /evers and 
couchers, Louis rebuked the violent 
grief of two young pages who stood 
within the balustrade, that sanctum 
sanctorum which none under a prince 
of the blood or a high chancellor 
dare pass at any other time; they 
were weeping bitterly. “ What!” ex- 
claimed the king, “did ye, then, 
think I was immortal?” There was 
a time when he himself seemed to 
have thought so; but viewed by 
that vivid light that breaks through 
the mists of death, things wore a 
different aspect in his eyes; and the 
adulation which would fain have 


treated him as immortal, and which 
was during life as the breath of his 
nostrils to Louis, showed now as the 
empty bubble that it was. 

No one ever again slept in the 


bed which had been honored by the 
last sigh of the Grand Monarque ; the 
room remained henceforth unoccu- 
pied, and, with the exception of the 
pictures which have been removed, 
is still just as he left it. Louis car- 
ried his favorite pictures about with 
him wherever he went. “ David,” 
by Domenichino, his best beloved 
of them all, is now to be seen at the 
Louvre; otherwise little has been 
altered in the chambre du roi ; the bed 
and the rwelle are in their old place, 
also the table, on which a cold col- 
lation was laid every night in case of 
the king’s awaking and feeling hun- 
gry; this precautionary little meal 
was called the ev cas; and the name 
with the habit, which had given rise 
to it, is still perpetuated in many old- 
fashioned French families, Louis 
Quinze, from some superstitious feel- 
ing, could never bring himself to 
sleep in the death-chamber of his 
illustrious great-grandfather ; he took 
possession of what was then the sad/e 
de billiard, a noble room opening 
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Marie Antoinette, the haughty sove- 
reign, the heroic mother and devoted 
wife, who has made it all her own. 
We see her, woke out of her sleep, and 
the cries of the mob menacing the 
palace in the dead of the night, and 
flying hardly dressed from the 
chambre de la reine to take refuge in 
the dauphin’s apartment, while the 
faithful guards dispute with their lives 
the entrance of her own to the mad 
multitude that have now broken in 
like a destroying torrent and are 
close upgn the threshold. The walls 
seem still to echo the cry of those two 
brave guards as they fell: “Save the 
queen! Savethe queen!” The great 
tragedy that was to change the whole 
destinies of France may be said to 
have begun on this terrible night of 
the 6th of October. 

The chambre a coucher du roi* is, 
on the other hand, filled with Louis 
Quatorze to the exclusion of all 
other memories. Here was per- 
formed that solemn comedy in which 
the warriors and statesmen of the day 
took their part so gravely: the Zver 
and coucher de roi. When we read 
the minute details given in the 
chronicles of the time of the cere- 
monial gone through by his courtiers 
every time the king got in and out 
of bed, it is a severe tax on our 
credulity to believe that the dramatis 
persone who played the farce so 
seriously were not, fools or grin- 
ning idiots, but sane and sober men 
whose lineage was second only in 
blue-blooded antiquity to that of 
Cesar himself, men of talent, men 
of genius, heroes who fought their 
country’s battles and deemed it no 
derogation to come from the field 
of glory and fight for the honor of 
handing the king his stockings or his 
pantaloons. This proud soblesse 
whom Richelieu could not conquer 


* The king's bed-chamber. 
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by the sword or subdue by tortures 
and imprisonment, lay down at the 
feet of Louis, and, it is hardly a 
figure of speech to say, licked them. 
They appear to have looked upon 
him, not as a mortal like themselves, 
however elevated above them in 
rank and power, but as a god, a 
being altogether apart from them in 
species. One is tempted to believe 
that both they and he must occa- 
sionally have been possessed with 
some vague notion that it was so; 
there is no other way of accounting 
for the servile worship which they 
tendered as a duty, and which he ac- 
cepted asadue. Truly that famous 
“Détat c'est moi f” * sounds more of a 
god than a man; and that other ut- 
terance of Louis, Afessieurs, j'ai failli 
attendre /t addressed to the proudest 
nobility in Europe, who were barely 
in their places when the flourish of 
trumpets announced the king’s en- 
trance, is scarcely less grotesque in 
its superhuman pride. 

This great and little coucher which 
was surrounded by so much prestige 
in the court of France was some- 
what ridiculed by contemporary sov- 
ereigns, for the honor of humanity 
be it said; their admiration for 
Louis did not go the length of view- 
ing the august ceremonial otherwise 
than in the light of a bore or a joke. 
When Frederick the Great heard 
from his ambassador an account of 
the first grand lever at which he as- 
sisted at Versailles, he burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, and ex- 
claimed: “ Well, if I were king of 
France, I would certainly hire some 
small king to go through all that for 
me !” 

Considering how eagerly his cour- 
tiers contended for the honor of 
dressing the king’s person, one 


*‘*T am the state !’”” 
+** An instant more, and I should have had to 


“wait!” 
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would have fancied the privilege of 
making his bed would have been 
proportionately coveted, and held 
second only to the honor of holding 
his majesty’s boots; but, such is the 
inconsistency of human beings, this 
was not the case. The courtiers pro- 
bably felt that a line should be 
drawn somewhere, so they drew it 
here; they would not perform this 
menial office for the Grand Monarque, 
and the distinction of turning his 
mattresses and spreading his quilt 
devolved on valets of a lower grade. 
Among this inferior herd was one 
named Molitre, a youth whom his 
comrades laughed at and treated as a 
sort of crazy creature who was al- 
ways inthe moon. One day when 
it happened to be his turn to spread 
the royal sheets, the poet Belloc 
overheard them chaffing him and re- 
fusing to help him in his work. He 
went up to Moliére, and said : “ Mon- 
sieur de Moliére, will you do me the 
honor of allowing me to help you to 
make the king’s bed?” and Moliére 
granted the request. The incident 
came to the king’s ear and led to his 
noticing the eccentric valet. A little 
later, and we see him standing be- 
hind the valet’s chair in this same 
room, where his majesty’s dinner 
was sometimes served, and waiting 
upon him, while the courtiers who 
had refused to sit at table with Mo- 
litre stood round, looking on in 
“mute consternation at the strange 
spectacle,” Saint-Simon tells us, who 
owns naively to sharing their con- 
sternation. 

“Since none of my courtiers will 
admit Monsieur de Moliére to their 
table,” said Louis, “ I must needs set 
him down at mine, and show them 
that I count it an honor for the 
King of France to wait upon so great 
a man.’ 

Here, in this bed that Belloc and 
Molitre had made together, Louis 
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Quatorze died. From under the 
crimson and gold canopy which had 
witnessed the eternal J/evers and 
couchers, Louis rebuked the violent 
grief of two young pages who stood 
within the balustrade, that sanctum 
sanctorum which none under a prince 
of the blood or a high chancellor 
dare pass at any other time; they 
were weeping bitterly. “ What!” ex- 
claimed the king, “did ye, then, 
think I was immortal?” There was 
a time when he himself seemed to 
have thought so; but viewed by 
that vivid light that breaks through 
the mists of death, things wore a 
different aspect in his eyes; and the 
adulation which would fain have 
treated him as immortal, and which 
was during life as the breath of his 
nostrils to Louis, showed now as the 
empty bubble that it was. 

No one ever again slept in the 
bed which had been honored by the 
last sigh of the Grand Monarque; the 
room remained henceforth unoccu- 
pied, and, with the exception of the 
pictures which have been removed, 
is still just as he left it. Louis car- 
ried his favorite pictures about with 
him wherever he went. “ David,” 
by Domenichino, his best beloved 
of them all, is now to be seen at the 
Louvre; otherwise little has been 
altered in the chambre du roi ; the bed 
and the rved/e are in their old place, 
also the table, on which a cold col- 
lation was laid every night in case of 
the king’s awaking and feeling hun- 
gry; this precautionary little meal 
was called the ev cas, and the name 
with the habit, which had given rise 
to it, is still perpetuated in many old- 
fashioned French families. Louis 
Quinze, from some superstitious feel- 
ing, could never bring himself to 
sleep in the death-chamber of his 
illustrious great-grandfather ; he took 
possession of what was then the sadle 
de billiard, a noble room opening 
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into the @i/-de-beuf (bull’s eye), so 
called from its having an @il-de-bauf 
over the large window at the north 
end. In an alcove in this billiard 
hall, Louis XV. died. The adjoin- 
ing «@il-de-beuf was filled with the 
courtiers, who dare not venture with- 
in the polluted atmosphere of the 
royal ¢hamber, but stood outside 
it, consulting together in “guilty 
whispérs ” as to what they ought to 
do ; dreading on one hand the reward 
of their cowardice if the king should 
recover, and fearing on the other to 
fly too soon with their servile con- 
gratulations to his successor. In the 
great court below another crowd 
was assembled, watching in breath- 
less silence for the signal which was 
to proclaim the king’s death. What 
a spectacle it was !—what a lesson for 
a king! The flatterers who yester- 
day had been his slaves, pandering 
to his vices, and helping to make him 
the abject creature that he was, 
abandoned him now that he was 
struggling with grim Death, and, 
all absorbed in selfish cares for their 
own interest, in speculations of the 
favor of the new king, they had no 
pity in their hearts for thg master 
who could pay them no more. It 
came at last, the signal; the small 
flame of a candle was seen flickering 
through the darkness, and then held 
up at the window of the @i/-de-baeuf. 
“ Suddenly there was a noise,” says 
the historian of that ghastly scene, 
“like a roll of thunder, it was the 
courtiers rushing from the ante- 
chamber of the dead king to greet 
his successor.” Only his daughters 
had been brave enough to stand by 
the bedside of the dying man, and, 
now that he was gone, there was not 
one’ in all that multitude who could 
be induced to perform the last office 
of mercy towards his poor remains. 
It was imperative, nevertheless, ‘that 
the body should be embalmed, and 
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this appalling task devolved upon 
Andouillé, the late king’s surgeon. 
The Duc de Villequier went up to 
him and reminded him of it; he 
knew that the operation must insure 
certain death to the operator, but 
that was not his concern. 

“Tt is your duty, monsieur,” said 
the duke; and he was coolly turning 
away when Andouillé stopped him. 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ it is my duty, and 
itis yours to hold the head.” De 
Villequier had forgotten this; he 
made no answer, but left the room, 
and nothing more was said about the 
embalmment. The body was hustled 
into a coffin, and smuggled rather 
than conveyed in the dead of the 
night to S. Denis, a few menials ac- 
companying the King of France to his 
last resting-place. The spirit of French 
loyalty may be said to have been 
buried with Louis Quinze; “the 
divinity that doth hedge a king ” was 
that night laid low in France, wrap- 
ped in the shroud that covered the un- 
utterable mass of corruption consigned 
like a dog to the ready-made grave 
in S. Denis. Ze voi could never 
again be to the nation what he had 
been heretofore. Ze roi est mort, vive 
le roi /* ceased to be the watchword 
of its fealty; / voi, that being in- 
vested not merely with supreme 
authority, but with a sort of vague per- 
sonal sacredness that has no parallel 
in modern loyalty, died with Louis 
Quinze, never to be resuscitated. The 
miserable death of the libertine prince, 
fit ending to an ignoble life, came 
upon his people in the light of a 
divine judgment, swift and awful, 
and dealt the last blow at that pres- 
tige which had for generations 
been the bulwark of king-worship 
and shaded with its mysterious rev- 
erence the iniquities of the throne. No 
man suffers alone for his sins, but 


*** The king is dead, long live the king.” 
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how much more truly may this be 
said of kings! Who could measure 
the depth of the gulf that Louis XV. 
had dug through his long reign for 
those who were to come after him, and 
realize the consequences of his evil 
deeds to future generations of French- 
men? ‘There is no greater fallacy 
than to attribute to an age the re- 
sponsibility of its own destinies ; none 
probably ever saw the beginning and 
end of its own history, for good or 
evil, but less than any other can the 
period of the Revolution be said to 
have witnessed this unity. We must 
look much further back to trace the 
rising of the red flood that inundated 
France in ’93. It was the insane ex- 


travagance of Louis XIV.’s reign 
and the official depravity of the 
succeeding one that sowed the har- 
vest that was to be reaped in fire by 
the innocent victims of a corruption 
which for a whole century had been 


seething as in the caldron of the 
Prophet's vision, till it boiled over in 
the mad frenzy of the Revolution, and 
swallowed up not only the monarch, 
but the soul and reason of France, in 
a deluge of exasperated hate and 
suicidal revenge. Louis Seize, the 
martyred king who was to expiate 
the follies and crimes of his predeces- 
sors, next passes before us along the 
galleries of Versailles. There is an 
interval of peace, a short halcyon time 
of pastorals and idyls, we see Marie 
Antoinette playing at shepherdess in 
Arcadia, we hear Trianon ringing with 
the music of her light-hearted laugh- 
ter, we see her choosing a friend,* and 
braving the jealous anger that makes 
‘a crime of her friendship though it be 
wise, and rebukes her mirth though it 
be innocent; but the queen turns a 
deaf ear. to all warning sounds and 
shuts her eyes to the gathering clouds. 
Imprudent Marie Antoinette! IIl- 


*The Duchesse de Polignac. 
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adapted wife of timid, hesitating, mag- 
nanimous Louis Seize, the Bourbon 
of whom it was written with truth : 

** Louis ne sut qu’aimer et pardonner, 

S’il avait su punir, il aurait su regner.” * 

He loved and forgave to the end, 
but he never learned to punish. 
Warnings were not wanting, but he 
would not heed them. See him stand- 
ing in the embrasure of the window 
of that cabinet du roi whence Louis 
Quatorze ruled the kings and peoples 
of Europe; a new power has arisen ; 
it is the people’s turn to rule the king, 
his brow is clouded, his lip trembles, 
not with fear—that base emotion 
never stirred the soul of Louis Seize— 
but with anguish, perplexity, doubts 
in himself that amounted to despair. 
He listens to the murmurs of the 
crowd down below; and to De 
Brézé, who repeats, in tremulous 
accents, Mirabeau’s message of tre- 
mendous import: “ Go tell the king 
that the will of the people has 
brought us here, and nothing but the 
force of bayonets shall drive us 
hence!” That force he knew full 
well would never be appealed to; it 
was not the people who should be 
driven hence, it was they who would 
drive the king. Presently we see the 
ponderous state coach jolting slowly 
down the Avenue de Paris, the first 
stage of the royal martyrs towards 
the guillotine; the mob, in a frenzy 
of drunken triumph, jostled it from 
side to side, pressing rudely through 
the windows to stare at their victims, 
and insulting them by thrusting the 
red cap into their faces, and shouting 
as they go: “ The baker and the 
bakeress! now we have caught them, 
and the people shall have bread!” 
This journey dates a new era in the 
annals of Versailles, it is the death- 
knell of the pleasant days of royalty ; 

* Louis only knew how to love and to forgive ; 


had he known how to punish, he would have 
known how to reign. 
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there are to be no more /é/es pasto- 
rales at Trianon, no more merry chil- 
dren of France careering over the 
flowery terraces, making the sombre 
alleys bright and the gay flowers 
brighter with the sweet melody of 
child laughter; all this is gone, and 
passed. like a dream. “ The old order 
of things has vanished, making place 
for the new.” Soori we shall see the 
palace of Louis Quatorze stripped of 
its costly furniture, invaded by the 
rabble, and pillaged from garret to 
cellar. The Convention will deem 
it right to utilize the “ foregoing 
abode of the tyrants” by turning it 
into a hospital; they will transport 
the invalids to Versailles, but the 
rheumatic old heroes will find the 
apartments of the Grand Monarque 
too grand to be comfortable, they will 
complain of their pains and aches 
being aggravated by the draughts, 
and beg to be taken back to their 
homely quarters, and the Conven- 
tion, in its benevolence, will accede 
to the sequest. 

Louis XVIII. was anxious to fix 
his residence at Versailles, and went 
the lergth of spending six millions 
of francs on repairing the fagade, 
which had been sadly battered by 
the Revolution, but he found that the 
expense of refurnishing the palace 
would have been too much for the 
exhausted finances of France; so he 
gave up the idea. 

Louis Philippe restored it to its 
ancient splendor, but not for his own 
use; he made it over to the nation 
as a museum, where they might go 
and enjoy themselves, and see all the 


glories of their country commemo- 
rated, Many of the victories of the 
grande armée were painted to his 
order to complete the series already 
decorating the walls. Versailles has 
retained ever since this national 
character. Under the Second Em- 
pire it was used occasionally for fétes 
given to foreign princes; the most 
magnificent of these was the one pre- 
pared for the Queen of England 
when she visited Napoleon III. after - 
his marriage. 

France has undergone many 
strange vicissitudes, and her palaces 
have harbored many unlikely guests ; 
but among the strangest on record 
none can assuredly compete with the 
recent experiences of Versailles. If 
the spirit of Louis XIV. be permit- 
ted sometimes to haunt the scene of 
his earthly pride, what must his feel- 
ings have been during the last two 
years! What did he feel on behold- 
ing the halls which had echoed te 
his conquering step held by the vic- 
torious soldiers of Germany, and 
vacated by them to make way for 
the President of the French Repub- 
lic? But this crowning enormity 
stopped short at the threat. The 
chambre du roi was indeed placed at 
the disposal of the President, but 
whether it was that he shrank from 
the profanation, or feared the vast 
proportions of the great king’s pal- 
ace, as likely to prove too large a 
frame for the representative of a re- 
public, he declined taking up his 
abode there. Versailles continues still 
to be the resort of the people and of 
travellers from all parts of the world. 
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FATHER ISAAC JOGUES, S.J. 


FATHER Isaac Jocues, the first of 
the missionaries to bear the cross 
into the interior of our country, and 
the first to shed his blood on its soil 
for the faith of Christ, was a native 
of Orleans, France. He was born 
on the roth of January, 1607, of a 
family distinguished alike for their 
virtues and their worth. In the bo- 
som of this pious family the young 
Isaac was reared up, surrounded 
by all the profound and pleasing 
practices of Catholic devotion. Les- 
sons of religion and letters were im- 
parted together, and the scholar 
from his earliest youth proved him- 
self remarkably apt at both. As 
soon as he was old enough, he was 
sent, to his own great joy, to the col- 
lege at Orleans, then recently estab- 
lished by the Jesuit Fathers, under 
whose instruction he made rapid 
progress in his studies, The virtues 
of his character so ingratiated him 
with his companions at college, that 
no thought of jealousy ever entered 
their hearts at the eminence he en- 
joyed as a student. 

As the close of his collegiate 
course drew near, he began, more 
seriously. than ever, to meditate on the 
greatest act of one’s life—the selection 
ofa vocation, It was his extraordinary 
devotion to the Passion of Our Lord 
that settled this question for him. 
The cathedral church of his native 
city was dedicated to the Holy Cross, 
and there from his tenderest years he 
gazed daily upon that sacred sym- 
bol of the Passion and Redemption 
glittering from the spires of the tem- 
ple, and it became the object of his 
warmest affection. 


* O lovely tree whose branches wore 
The royal purple of his gore ! 
Oh! may aloft thy branches shoot, 
And fill all nations with thy fruit !’”’ 


Impelled by this devotion, he re- 
tired into himself in order to discover 
his vocation, and heard within his 
soul the voice of Heaven calling him 
to the Society of Jesus. Having ap- 
plied for admission into the Society, 
and being received with alacrity by 
the superior, he entered upon his 
novitiate in October, 1624. To 
complete his studies he next went to 
the celebrated college of La Fléche, 
where he passed his examination in 
philosophy at the end of three years 
with great distinction, Then, in 
obedience to the discipline of his 
order, the young Jesuit went to 
teach in the college at Rouen, and 
for four years instructed the youth 
of that city in the elements of the 
Latin language, in the principles of 
religion and the practice of piety. 
So fruitful were his labors in this re- 
gard that his scholars were ever dis- 
tinguished for the solidity and con- 
stancy of their virtues, and many of 
them became companions of their 
saintly preceptor in the Society of 
Jesus. 

We now find him winning laurels 
in the flowery path of literature. It 
was, at the period of which we speak, 
the custom at the Jesuit colleges to 
test the qualifications of the teachers, 
by requiring them, at the opening of 
the year, to deliver an oration or 
poem, or read a lecture of their own 
production, in public. Simply in 
obedience to this rule, and without 
any desire of his own to gain dis- 
tinction, the gifted Jogues parti- 
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cipated in these exercises, and on 
one occasion produced a poem of 
rare excellence. But his heart was 
too thoroughly pre-engaged to covet 
the laurels of literary fame. He was 
intent on winning another crown— 
the glorious crown of martyrdom. 
Yet so obedient was the young scho- 
lastic to the will of his superior and 
to the spirit of his institute, that he, 
who only desired for himself the wig- 
wam and council fires of the roving 
tribes of the Western wilds, went out 
with as much labor and zeal to acquire 
all the accomplishments of learning as 
though a professor’s chair in Europe 
was to be the field of his ambition. 
He was next sent to Paris, where he 
began his course of divinity at the 
college of Clermont. 

He applied himself to these studies 
with the greatest zeal, since they con- 
stituted the last probation and delay 
preceding his elevation to the sacred 
ministry, and the realization of his 
fondest hope—a foreign mission. 
He seems not to have discovered his 
future plans to his family, to whom 
he was, however, most tenderly at- 
tached. Writing to them in April, 
1635, on receiving their complaint at 
his not having joined them in one of 
their family festivals, he says: “ The 
prayers which I offer up, as well afar 
off as near you, are the most affec- 
tionate marks I can give of my in- 
terest in you all.” 

When the time for the reception 
of holy orders. drew near, he pre- 
pared himself by a spiritual retreat, 
and was ordained in February, 1636. 
His family, who were extremely de- 
voted to him, were not present at his 
ordination ; but his fond mother ob- 
tained from his superior a promise 
that he might say his first Mass in his 
native city. He accordingly went 
to Orleans, and offered up the holy 
sacrifice for the first time in the 
church of the Holy Cross. Then, 
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tearing himself away from his mother 
and sisters, never to see them again, 
he went to Rouen, and entered upon 
what is called the second novitiate 
in the Society of Jesus. But a fleet 
was soon ready to sail from Dieppe 
for Canada, and the young mission- 
ary must hasten to his chosen field of 
labor and love. 

He was accompanied on the voy- 
age by the Jesuit Fathers Garnier 
and Chatelain, and by M. de Chan- 
flour, afterwards governor at ‘Three 
Rivers. The vessel in which they 
sailed being leaky, the pumps were 
kept in constant motion, and the 
labor thus imposed upon the crew 
gave rise to a mutiny, which Father 
Jogues alone was able to quell. M. 
de Chanflour ever afterwards, in 
speaking of the voyage, attributed 
his safety to the influence of Father 
Jogues’ prayers with God, and of 
his persuasion with the men. 

After words of pious affection and 
encouragement which this exemplary 
son knew well how to address to 
that excellent mother, he proceeds in 
one of his letters addressed to her: 

“J write this more than three 
thousand miles away from you, and 
I may perhaps this year be sent to 
a nation called the Huron, distant 
nearly a thousand miles more from 
here. It shows great dispositions 
for embracing the faith. It matters 
not where we are, provided we are 
ever in the arms of Providence and 
in his holy grace. This I beg for 
you and all our family daily at the 
altar.” 

By his short stay at Miscou he 
missed the Indian flotilla, and Fathers 
Garnier and Chatelain embarked 
without him; but, some canoes hav- 
ing come in later, the Indians, when 
about to return, asked, as if reproach- 
fully, why there was no black-gown 
to be carried by them. Father 
Jogues, being then at Three Rivers, 
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was summoned to embark, and at 
once joyfully entered the canoes. 

We would gladly reproduce, did 
our space allow, a letter addressed to 
his mother, under date June 5, 1637, 
giving an account of this voyage. 
Suffice it to say that in nineteen days 
he accomplished what usually took 
twenty-five or thirty ; joining Fathers 
Garnier and Chatelain, who had pre- 
ceded him but a month, and three 
other missionaries who had been five 
or six years in the country. 

Supported by his zeal, he accom- 
plished his arduous and laborious pas- 
sage, but no sooner arrived at Ihon- 
itiria than his exhausted nature sank 
under a dreadful malady, which for 
more than a month threatened to 
terminate his existence. With four 
others he lay during all this time in a 
cabin, without medicines or food, ex- 
cept such food as was an aggravation to 
the disease. By the middle of Octo- 
ber Father Jogues was so far recovered 
as to be able to take the ordinary food 
of the country, the sagamity. 

In November he set out from 
Ihonitiria to join Father Brebeuf at 
the great town of Ossossané, where 
for a time they were companions on 
earth who were destined to be com- 
panions in heaven, in the enjoyment 
of the glorious crown of martyr- 
dom. Sickness was raging over the 
land, and the missionaries hastened 
from town to town, and from cabin 
to cabin, baptizing the dying infants, 
and such of the adults as were willing 
to receive the words of eternal life. 
They even extended their visits to 
the neighboring Nipissings, who had 
been terribly afflicted with the pre- 
vailing maladies. The poor Indians, 
in most cases, would not listen to the 
voice of the fathers, because they 
could not promise, as their own 
sorcerers pretended, to cure their 
bodily afflictions. ‘The horrid orgies 
of the medicine-men were conse- 
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quently in great requisition, and one 
of them, a little deformed creature, 
offered his services to one of the fa- 
thers in his sickness. 

There was another medicine-man, 
Tehoronhaegnon, who filled the land 
with dances and orgies of the most 
wicked and revolting character. 
The missionaries labored to banish 
these abominations from the coun- 
try, and to introduce in their place 
the pure and holy rites of the Chris- 
tian religion, Unacquainted with 
their language, Father Jogues labor- 
ed under the greatest disadvantages, 
but by zealous and persevering ap- 
plication he was soon able to make 
himself well understood; and in a 
few years he was master of the Huron, 
the key-tongue to so many others. 
Remaining at Ossossané as_ his 


place of residence, he was incessant 
in his visits and ministrations in the 
cabins of the people, preaching the 


faith to all, and at the same time 
rapidly acquiring their language. 
Late in 1637 he returned to labor 
in the same way at Ihonitiria. On 
the ruin of this town and its mission, 
he went again to join his superior, 
Father Brebeuf, at Teananstayae. 

In 1639, Father Jogues accom- 
panied Father Garnier in his expedi- 
tion to plant the cross among the 
mountains of the Petuns, or Tobacco 
Indians. They twice visited the 
Petun village of Ehwae, which they 
dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. 
But their noble efforts were in vain ; 
every door was closed against them, 
and menaces assailed them on every 
side; even the women reproached 
their husbands for not killing them, 
and the children pursued them 
through the streets. The sachems 
gave a feast to the young warriors 
in order to induce them to destroy 
the missionaries; but the providence 
of God saved his servants from the 
impending blow. 
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In the next year, Father Jogues 
was stationed with Father Francis 
Duperon at the new residence at 
S. Mary’s. Four towns partook of 
their care, and these they piously 
dedicated to S. Ann, S. John, S. 
Denis, and S. Louis. Obliged to 
select the worst season of the year 
for their labor, because then only 
were the neophytes drawn together, 
their time was incessantly occupied 
in conveying to the untaught natives 
the faith and its consolations. Next 
year Father Jogues was stationed 
permanently at St. Mary’s. Here the 
fathers established a hospice, where 
the wayfarer was ever sure to find re- 
freshment and relief for the body as 
well as the soul. To this sacred spot 
in the wilderness came Indians from 
distant villages to receive instruction 
in the faith, some to be baptized, 
some to prepare for the reception of 
Holy Communion, some to be train- 
ed in the duties of catechists, and 
others, like Joseph Chihatenhwa, to 
make a spiritual retreat. 

But now a new enterprise for the 
Gospel drew Father Jogues away 
from St. Mary’s. This was to plant 
the cross in the region now com- 
prising the state of Michigan. The 
missionaries knew that beyond the 
Huron Lake another vast expanse 
of water lay which never yet had 
been visited by them. The strait 
which connected the two lakes had 
formerly been known by the name 
of Gaston, and was supposed to have 
been once visited by Nicholet, but 
no intercourse ever subsisted between 
the French and the tribes of those 
regions. In the summer of 1641, 
numerous delegations from all the 
nations and tribes, scattered over a 
great expanse of country, were at- 
tracted to the “ Feast of the Dead,” 
now to be given by the Algonquins. 

Thus, on the present occasion, the 
numerous branches of the vast Algon- 
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quin family were brought in contact 
with the Jesuit missionaries and the 
Christian Hurons, and the latter 
spread far and near in this vast as- 
sembly the fame of the black-gown 
chiefs. .In the general interchange 
of presents, the missionaries presented 
to the strangers “the wampum of 
the faith.” The Panoitigoueieuhak, 
or Sauteux, as the French called 
them, a tribe inhabiting the small 
strip near the Falls of St. Mary, were 
particularly friendly and earnest, and 
invited the black-gowns to come and 
bring the faith to their cabins as 
they had done for the Hurons. Fa- 
ther Raymbault and Father Jogues 
were named by the superior to vi- 
sit this new and distant vineyard. 
Launching their canoes in the latter 
part of September at St. Mary’s, they 
glided over the little river Wye, and 
were soon on the broad, clear bosom 
of the great “Fresh-Water Sea.” 
For seventeen days their frail canoes 
glided through the multitude of little 
islands that stud the water from the 
Huron promontory. They reached 
without accident the strait where 
Superior empties its waters into the 
lower lakes, and then they encounter- 
ed Indians assembled to the number 
of two thousand. From these they 
learned of innumerable wild and 
warlike tribes stretching far to the 
west and south. Here, too, their 
eager ears were feasted with tidings 
of a mighty river rolling towards 
the south till it met the sea, whose 
shores were lined with numberless 
tribes and nations. Planting the 
cross at Sault St. Mary’s, the two 
fathers turned it hopefully and pro- 
phetically towards this great mys- 
terious river, whose vast and teem- 
ing valley they thus took possession 
of in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Having opened the way 
to this immense mission-field by their 
visit, the two missionaries encourag- 
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ed the Sauteux with the prospect of 
a future permanent mission, and, 
amidst the regrets of their new 
friends, again launched their canoes 
and returned to their mission-house 
at St. Mary’s. “ Thus,” says Bancroft, 
« did the religious zeal of the French 
bear the cross to the banks of the St. 
Mary and the confines of Lake 
Superior, and look wistfully towards 
the homes of the Sioux in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, five years before 
the New England Eliot had address- 
ed the tribes of Indians that dwelt 
within six miles of Boston Harbor.” 

At St. Mary’s, Father Jogues re- 
mained constantly employed at the 
hospice with Father Duperon in 
instructing and preparing the Indi- 
ans for the reception of the faith. 
One hundred and twenty were bap- 
tized during the winter, and among 
these was the famous warrior, Aha- 
sistari, a chief of the town of St. 
Joseph’s. 

This brave and chivalrous chief 
had been for some time receiving 
instruction in the faith, and he now 
came forward to ask for baptism. 
The fathers at first put him off, in 
order that he might become still 
better instructed ; but his entreaties 
were so earnest, and his appreciation 
of the Christian truths so intelligent, 
that it was deemed no longer neces- 
sary or proper to postpone the boon. 
He accordingly received the sacra- 
ment on Holy Saturday, 1642. 

It has been seen how, at Orleans, 
the ardent novice of the Society of 
Jesus was passionately devoted to 
the cross, the memento of our Sav- 
iour’s Passion. Like S. Peter, his 
heart was still for ever enamored with 
the sacred humanity of his divine 
Master. Thus his devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament was intense, and 
the Real Presence, the greatest of 
blessings, made the wilderness of 
America a paradise to Father Jogues. 
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Father Buteux says of him that he 
was “a soul glued to the Blessed 
Sacrament.” His prayers, medita- 
tions, office, examens of “conscience 
—im fine, all his devotions—were 
performed in the little chapel before 
the Holy Eucharist. Neither. heat, 
nor cold, nor the swarms of mosqui- 
toes, with which the chapel was in- 
fested, could induce him to forego 
the society of his Saviour. No won- 
der he was attracted thither; for it 
was in the little chapel that he was 
not unfrequently favored with hea- 
venly visitations, It was there, too, 
that he breathed that heroic prayer, 
whose only petition was that he might 
be allowed to bear a portion of his 
Saviour’s cross. His prayer was 
heard—a warning voice fortified his 
soul for the approaching conflict. 
The necessities of the Huron mis- 
sionaries had now arrived at the 
point of extreme distress. They 
were reduced to procure the wine 
for the altar from the wild grape; 
at last, flour to make the sacred host 
was wanting for the holy sacrifice, 
and the missionaries themselves were 
in want of clothes and other neces- 
saries of life. The perilous passage 
through various intervening hostile 
tribes to procure relief from Quebec 
for the pressing demands of the mis- 
sion must now be undertaken by 
some one, and Father Jerome Lale- 
mant, the superior, selected Father 
Jogues for the task, which, however, 
at the same time, he permitted him 
to accept or decline. His immediate 
preparation to depart showed that he 
did not hesitate about accepting. To 
his great joy, the faithful and noble 
chief, Eustace Ahasistari, came for- 
ward, and offered to become his 
escort and guide. A flotilla of four 
canoes, bearing the missionary, the 
Christian chief, four Frenchmen, and 
eighteen Hurons, started from St. 
Mary’s on the 13thofJune. The voy- 
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agers had to endure the usual por- 
tages at the rapids, and other hard- 
ships of such trips; but, by the exer- 
cise of great care and vigilance, they 
reached Quebec without harm from 
the savages. The faithful messenger, 
besides procuring books, vestments, 
and’ sacred vessels, had all things in 
readiness by the last day in July, the 
feast of S. Ignatius. He stopped to 
celebrate the feast of the great foun- 
der of his order, in which his com- 
panions united by approaching the 
sacraments in solemn preparation for 
their perilous return. The flotilla, 
now increased to twelve canoes, 
started from Three Rivers on the 1st 
day of August, and at first made slow 
progress against the impetuous cur- 
rent of the St. Lawrence. They spent 
the night on a small island in Lake 
St. Peter, twelve leagues from Three 
Rivers, and on the second morning 
they had not proceeded far when 
they discovered suspicious footprints 
on the adjacent shore. Nerved by 
the dauntless courage of Ahasis- 
tari, they pushed on, and had not 
advanced a league when suddenly a 
volley from a Mohawk ambush rid- 
dled their bark canoes, Panic-struck, 
the Hurons, whose canoes were near 
the shore, fled in all directions. Only 
fourteen rallied round the gallant 
Ahasistari, who had now to oppose 
a force of twice his numbers. The 
Mohawks, armed with fire-arms, and 
reinforced from the other shore, over- 
powered the Hurons, who broke and 
fled. Father Jogues, ever mindful 
of his sacred calling, in the heat of 
the attack calmly stopped to take up 
water for the baptism of his pilot, 
who was the only unbaptized Indian 
in his canoe. Seeing himself almost 
alone, he made to the shore; but he 
did not attempt to escape, which he 
might easily have done. “Could I,” 
he says, “a minister of Christ, for- 
sake the dying, the wounded, the 
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captive?” Advancing to the guard 
of the prisoners, he asked to be made 
a captive with them, and their com- 
panion in danger and in death. Well 
might the Mohawk guard, at the 
sight of such heroism, have been 
scarcely able to believe his senses! 
Well might the historian exclaim, 
“When did a Jesuit missionary seek 
to save his own life, at what he be- 
lieved to be the risk of a soul ?”* 
Father Jogues at once began his 
offices of mercy among his fellow- 
captives. He encouraged and con- 
fessed his faithful companion, the 
good René Goupil; he instructed 
and baptized the Hurons, and as, 
one after another, they were brought 
in prisoners, the priest of God rushed 
to meet and embrace them, and to 
unite them to the fold of Christ. 

In the meantime, Ahasistari, hav- 
ing got beyond the reach of his pur- 
suers, looked round for Ondessonk. 
Finding that the black-gown was not 
there, the noble chief relinquished 
his freedom that he might share in 
the captivity of the father, whom 
he had promised never to abandon. 
While Father Jogues was engaged 
in ministering to the prisoners, the 
voice of Ahasistari struck upon his 
astonished ears. “I made a vow to 
thee that I would share thy fortunes, 
whether death or life. Brother, here 
I'am to keep my vow.” Also a 
young Frenchman, one of those 
donnés who accompanied and aided 
the missionaries, returned to join the 
prisoners with the same exalted mo- 
tive; and, as Father Jogues tender- 
ly embraced him, all bleeding and 
mangled as he was, the savages 
could not restrain their fury. Rush- 
ing upon the father, they beat him 
with their fists and clubs till he fell 
senseless to the ground. Then, seiz- 
ing his hands, they tore out most of 
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his nails with their teeth, and inflicted 
upon him the exquisite torture of 
crunching his fingers, especially the 
two forefingers. But these tortures 
were only the first outbursts of sav- 
age rage and cruelty, the forerunners 
of more cruel ones in reserve. 

The time consumed in collecting 
the prisoners, dividing the booty, 
and preparing for retreat enabled 
Father Jogues to complete the in- 
struction and baptism of the remain- 
ing prisoners. 

On Lake Champlain, another Mo- 
hawk war-fleet met the flotilla, and, 
drawing up on an island, the new- 
comers prepared to receive their 
countrymen and the prisoners, They 
erected a scaffold on the highest 
point of land for the prisoners; then 
offering thanks to the sun as the 
genius of war, they lined the shore, 
and welcomed the conquering fleet 
with a salute of firearms, The num- 
ber of savages on the new flotilla 
was about two hundred, and, as their 
native superstition taught them that 
their success in war would be pro- 
portioned to their cruelty to the 
prisoners, sad indeed was the fate of 
the latter. Father Jogues closed the 
line of prisoners as they marched up 
to the scaffold, and so teriific was 
the shower of blows that assailed 
him that he fell exhausted to the 
ground: ‘God alone,” he exclaims 
—“ God alone, for whose love and 
glory it is sweet to suffer, can tell 
what cruelties they wreaked upon 
me then.” Unable to proceed, he 
was dragged to the scaffold, when, 
on reviving, he suffered the ordeal 
of fire and steel. His closing wounds 
were reopened, his remaining nails 
were torn from their sockets, and the 
bones forced through the crushed 
fingers. Twice one of his tormen- 
tors rushed to cut off his nose—a 
certain prelude of death to follow— 
and was twice res‘rained by some 
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invisible, some providential power. 
Falling repeatedly to the ground, the 
blazing brands and burning calumets 
forced him to rise. Thus tortured 
and fainting, the paternal eyes of 
Jogues still possessed tears of tender- 
est sympathy to shed for the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-captive, Aha- 
sistari, who, amidst his own suffer- 
ings, cried aloud in praise of the 
father’s courage and love of his chil- 
dren. ‘The night was spent without 
food, and in the morning the voyage 
was resumed. While passing over 
the lake, again they met a Mohawk 
fleet, and again the victorious Mo- 
hawks must honor their countrymen 
by fresh tortures of the prisoners. 
On the next day, the ninth of the 
captivity, the flotilla reached the ex- 
tremity of the lake, where the entire 
party landed. The prisoners, weaken- 
ed and suffering with wounds and 
hunger, were now loaded with all the 
luggage, and, in this plight, forced to 
commence a four days’ journey by 
land. Some berries, gathered on the 
wayside, constituted their only food, 
and the exhausted father narrowly 
escaped being drowned in crossing 
the first river. On the eve of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
they reached the river near the Mo- 
hawk village. 


Here again the cap- 
tives became the objects of cruel 
tortures for the amusement of the 
crowds swarming from the settle- 


ment to see them. “ And as he ran 
the gauntlet, Jogues comforted him- 
self with a vision of the glory of the 
Queen of Heaven,’* for it was the 
eve of her glorious Assumption into 
Heaven. Some Hurons, who met 
them at the river, exclaimed in com- 
passion, “ Frenchmen, you are dead !”’ 
Before going up to the village, Fa- 
ther Jogues was again cruelly beaten 
with clubs and sticks, especially on 
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the head, which by its baldness ex- 
cited the derision of the savages. 
Two remaining finger-nails, which 
had escaped their impatient cruelty 
before, were now torn out with the 
roots. “ Conscious that, if we with- 
drew ourselves from the number of 
the scourged, we withdrew from that 
of the children of God, we cheerfully 
presented ourselves,” were the words 
of the martyr himself, relating how 
he advanced to receive new tortures. 

The line of march was formed for 
the village, Father Jogues closing as 
before the procession, Again the 
scaffold was erected, again the heroic 
band ran the gauntlet in marching 
to the scaffolg hill, and the signal 
for the tortures to begin was given 
by a chief, who struck each captive 
three times oh the back with a club. 
An old man approached Father 
Jogues, and compelled an aged cap- 
tive woman to sever his left thumb 
from his hand with a dull knife. 
Long and various were the tortures 
which Father Joques and his com- 
panions now endured, and though 
exhausted from the loss of blood, he 
consoled them in their sufferings. 
As night approached, the prisoners 
were tied to stakes driven in the 
ground, and thus exposed to the 
maltreatment of the children, who 
threw burning coals upon them, 
“which hissed and burned in the 
writhing flesh, till they were extin- 
guished there.” * 

On the following day the prisoners 
were led forth half naked through 
the broiling sun, to be exhibited and 
tortured in all the Mohawk towns. 
At the second village the same tor- 
tures were endured as at the first. 
On entering the last town the heart 
of Father Jogues was melted at the 
sight of a fresh band of Huron pri- 
soners just brought in. Forgetting 
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his own captivity and sufferings, he 
approached the captives with every 
expression of sympathy and kind- 
ness: he could not release their 
bodies from bondage, but he offered 
to their immortal souls the freedom 
of the Gospel. There was no water 
at hand with which to baptize these 
devoted captives; when, lo! the dews 
of heaven were supplied. An In- 
dian at that anxious moment passed 
by with Indian corn, and threw a 
stalk at the father’s feet. As the 
freshly cut plant passed through the 
sunlight, dew-drops upon the blades 
were revealed to the eager eyes of 
the missionary, who, gathering the 
precious drops into his hands, bap- 
tized two Hurons on the spot. A 
little brook they afterwards crossed 
supplied the saving water for the 
others. 

In this town, also, the tortures were 
repeated with many horrid addi- 
tions. Father Jogues, ever tender 
and sympathetic for the sufferings of 
his converts, was compelled to look 
on, and see the fingers of one of his 
Hurons nearly sawed off with a 
rough shell, and then violently torn 
off with the sinews uncut. Father 
Jogues and his companion René 
Goupil wére led to a cabin and or- 
dered to sing. Availing themselves 
of the command, they devoutly 
chanted the Psalms of David. They 
were burned in several parts of their 
bodies. Then two poles were erect- 
ed in the air, in the form of a cross, 
and Father Joques was tied to it by 
cords of twisted bark, thus throwing 
the whole weight of his body upon 
his wounded and lacerated arms. 
He asked to be released in mercy, in 
order that he might prepare for 
death, which he thought would re- 
sult from his tortures, but this was 
refused him. Begging pardon of 
God for having made such a request, 
he had already resigned himself to 
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the mercies of heaven, when sudden- 
ly an Indian in the crowd, touched 
with compassion, rushed forward and 
cut the cords that bound him to the 
cross. During the night he was 
again tied to a stake driven in the 
ground, and his sufferings were pro- 
longed without relief till morning. 
On the following day the prisoners 
were carried back to the second town 
they had entered. Here the coun- 
cil decided to spare the lives of the 
French for the present, and to put 
the Hurons to death. 

Father Jogues and René Goupil 
lingered in suffering, and almost at 
the point of death, for three weeks, 
at Gandawagué, now Caughnawaga, 
in New York. ‘The Mohawks had 
concluded to send them back when 
convenient to Three Rivers. In the 
meantime, the Dutch settlers in New 
Netherland, who were allies of the 
Mohawks, heard that their Iroquois 
neighbors and friends had taken 
some European prisoners. These 
generous Dutch, headed by their 
minister, the worthy Dominie Me- 
gapolensis, took the matter in hand, 
and raised six hundred guilders for 
the ransom of the French prisoners. 
Accordingly Arendt Curler set out 
with this sum, accompanied by two 
burghers from  Rensselaerswyck, 
now Albany, for the Mohawk cas- 
tles. The treaty between the Dutch 
and the Mohawks was renewed, but 
neither money nor diplomacy could 
move the chiefs to deliver up the 
prisoners, whose importance they be- 
gan now to perceive from the effort 
made for their release. All that the 
Dutch could obtain was a promise to 
send them back to Three Rivers. 

Afterwards, divisions arose among 
the savages as to what disposition 
should be made of Father Jogues and 
René. In the meantime their lives 
were suspended upon the capricious 
humors and passions of the cruel Mo- 
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hawks. The master of the cabin on 
seeing this ordered a young brave to 
put René to death; that order was 
afterwards obeyed. 

After the death of René, Father 
Jogues remained among the Mo- 
hawks, the sole object of their bar- 
barous cruelty and superstitious ha- 
tred. Amidst the countless suffer- 
ings he endured, his consolation con- 
sisted in prayer and visits of religion 
to the Huron prisoners. In his pov- 
erty he was rich in the possession of 
a volume containing one of the Epis- 
tles of S. Paul, and an indulgenced 
picture of S. Bruno. ‘These, his only 
possessions, he carried always about 
his person. 

In the fall, he was obliged to ac- 
company the tribe as a slave on a 
grand hunt, and then for two months 
inconceivable hardships and labors 
were his constant lot. When the 
chase was unproductive, he was ac- 
cused as the demon of their ill suc- 
When sacrifice was offered to 
the god Aireskoi, he refused to eat 
any of the food of the idolatrous sac- 
rifice, and was thereupon repulsed and 
avoided as polluted and polluting; 
and every door was closed against 
him, food was denied him, and a shel- 
ter refused. After performing the 
menial and oppressive labors which 
they imposed upon him, he retired at 
night to his little oratory, with its 
roof of bark and floor of snow, to 
commune with his Heavenly Father, 
his only friend; even to that sacred 
spot, the arrows, clubs, and once 
the tomahawk, of his persecutors fol- 
lowed him. He was finally sent 
back to the village, loaded with veni- 
son, over a frozen country, thirty 
leagues in extent, and almost per- 
ished of cold on the way. But even 
such a journey possessed its consola- 
tions; for on the way, by an act of 
heroism, he saved an Indian woman 

nd her infant from drowning, and, 


cess. 
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as the infant was on the point of ex- 
piring from its exposure and injuries, 
he poured the waters of regeneration 
on its head, and saved another soul 
for heaven. 

On arriving at the village, he was 
ordered to return over the same road 
to the hunting-ground, but his re- 
peated falls on the ice compelled 
him to abandon the journey and re- 
turn to the village, to endure equal 
torments there. Obliged to become 
the nurse of one of the most in- 
veterate of his enemies, who was 
lying devoured by a loathsome dis- 
ease, the good Samaritan entered up- 
on his task as a work of love, and for 
an entire month. bestowed the most 
tender care and sympathetic attention 
upon his patient. In the spring of 


1643, he was compelled to accom- 
pany a fishing party to a lake four 
days’ journey off, when he suffered 
over again the cruelties of the recent 


hunt. On the lake shore, as on the 
hunting-grounds, his cross and little 
oratory of fir branches were his only 
consolations. His mode of life in 
these wildernesses is thus described 
by bancroft: “On a hill apart he 
carved a long cross on a tree, and 
there, in the solitude, meditated the 
imitation of Christ, and soothed his 
grief by reflecting that he alone, in 
that vast region, adored the true 
God of earth and heaven. Roaming 
through the stately forests of the 
Mohawk Valley, he wrote the name 
of Jesus on the bark of trees, graved 
the cross, and entered into possession 
of these countries in the name of God 
—often lifting up his voice in a soli- 
tary chant,” 

Repeatedly during this period was 
the murderous tomahawk suspended 
over his head; and twice was he 
selected to be sacrificed to the manes 
of some Indian warrior who had 
gone on the hunt and had not re- 
turned. But his life was in the 
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hands of an invisible Protector. A 
generous Indian matron adopted 
him as her son, in the place of her 
own son she had just lost; and now, 
when he mingled with the Mohawks 
as their brother, he spoke to them 
of God, heaven, eternity, and hell. 
Though he convinced them that his 
words were true, they were too much 
wedded to their idols to yield to the 
grace of conversion. On one occa- 
sion he was led out to be sacrificed 
to the manes of the braves who had 
gone on a war party, and, not having 
returned, were supposed to be lost; 
but before the ceremony proceeded 
too far, the warriors returned just in 
time to save his life. They brought 
with them some Abnaki prisoners 
whom they destined for the stake. 
Father Jogues secured the services 
of an interpreter, instructed them in 
the faith, and succeeded in convert- 
ing several of them, whom he bap- 
tized at Easter. 

It was shortly after this that 
Father Jogues was compelled to 
witness the horrid spectacle of hu- 
man sacrifice offered to the demon 
Aireskoi. How wonderful are the 
ways of divine Providence! for it 
was in the midst of this act, the low- 
est point in the scale of human de- 
gradation and of insult to God, that 
a human soul is regenerated by one 
of the Christian sacraments, and that 
soul is the victim itself of the super- 
stitious rite. A woman was chosen 
for the victim, and was tied to the 
stake. ‘The savages formed a line, 
and as they approached the stake 
each one did his share in burning, 
cutting, or otherwise torturing the 
unhappy victim. Father Jogues 
had previously instructed the wo- 
man. He took no part, of course, 
in this awful and wicked sacrifice, 
but he availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity to press forward in the crowd, 
and as the victim bowed to receive 
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the sacrament from his hands, the 
missionary poured the baptismal 
waters on her head, in the midst of 
the raging flames of the heathen 
sacrifice, 

An effort was now made by his 
friends in Canada to secure the re- 
lease of Father Jogues. Some 
braves of the Sokoki tribe, living on 
the Connecticut, had been captured 
by the Algonquins, and were now 
led forth for torture. The French 
governor procured their liberation, 
committed them to the care of the 
hospital nuns, and, after their wounds 
were healed, sent them back to their 
own country, with a request that 
they would induce their tribe to send 
an embassy to their allies the 
Mohawks to intercede for thé relief 
of Father Jogues. The embassy 
was accordingly sent, the Mohawks 
lit their council fires, the Sokoki pre- 
sents were accepted, but the main 
question was parried, and finally the 
old promise to send him back to 
Three Rivers was the only result. 
Perceiving now more than ever the 
dignity and importance of their pri- 
soner, the Mohawks led him forth 
in triumph to show their allies that 
even the powerful French nation was 
tributary to the Iroquois. This 
cruel journey, two hundred and 
fifty miles long, was over a rug- 
ged and barren country, and many 
were the sufferings our mission- 
ary had to endure. Yet this jour- 
ney was not without its peculiar 
consolations to Father Jogues. On 
one occasion he baptized five dying 
infants; and as he passed through 
the cabins in search of souls, he heard 
the voice of a former benefactor, the 
Indian who had so generously cut 
loose the cords that bound him to 
the cross of logs hoisted in the air in 
the village of Tinniontiogen, crying 
to him from his bed of misery and 
death. Father Jogues embraced his 
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benefactor with a burst of gratitude 
and sympathy. Unable to reward him 
with worldly goods or temporal relief, 
the father instructed him in the truths 
of eternal life, bestowed upon the 
willing convert the treasure of the 
faith, and shortly before his death 
sealed all with the sacrament of bap- 
tism. 

After his return to the village he 
was rushed upon one day by an in- 
furiated savage, whose club laid him 
almost lifeless on the ground. Every 
day he was thus exposed to some 
imminent peril. His life was sus- 
pended upon the merest chance or 
savage caprice or passion. The 
good old woman who had adopted 
him, and whom he called his aunt, 
was his only friend in that vast re- 
gion. She advised him to make his 
escape, but he believed it to be the 
will of God that he should remain 
there, 

In August, 1643, he had to ac- 
company a portion of the tribe on a 
hunting and fishing party, during 
which he visited for the second time 
the Dutch at Rensselaerswyck, the 
present city of Albany. The inhabit- 
ants again made a generous effort to 
secure the liberation of Father Jogues, 
but their appeal to the savage Mo- 
hawk was in vain. It was here, too, 
amid the dangers and distractions 
that encompassed him at Rensselaers- 
wyck, that he produced that beau- 
tiful monument of taste and learn- 
ing, as well as of apostolic zeal and 
love, the relation of his captivity and 
sufferings to his superior, which has 
been so greatly admired for its pure 
and classic Latin. In this letter, he 
says: “I have baptized seventy 
since my captivity, children, and 
youth, and old men of five different, 
tongues and nations, that men of 
every tribe, and tongue, and nation, 
might stand in the presence of the 
Lamb.” 
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While engaged in helping the Iro- 
quois to stretch their nets for fish, he 
heard of more Huron prisoners 
brought to the village, two of whom 
had already expired at the stake un- 
baptized. Obtaining the permission 
of his good aunt who had adopted 
him, he at once dropped the fish- 
nets, and returned to the village in 
order that he might set his net for 
human souls. On his way to the 
village he passed through Rensselaers- 
- wyck. Van Curler insisted on his 
making his escape by flight, since 
certain death awaited him at the vil- 
lage, and offered a shelter and a 
passage on board of a ship destined 
first for Virginia and then for Bor- 
deaux or Rochelle. It has already 
been related that Father Jogues had 
resolved to regard the Mohawk as 
his mission, he therefore hesitated 
to accept the generous offer of the 
Dutch, though inevitable death 
would soon remove him from that 
chosen field. But Van Curler and 
the minister of the settlement, John 
Megapolensis, pressed their appeal 
with such powerful arguments that 
the missionary promised to consider 
it, and asked one night for prayer 
and consultation with his soul and 
with God. After fervent supplica- 
tion for the aid of heaven in deciding 
the matter with impartiality, and 
after much reflection, Father Jogues, 
knowing that if he returned to the 
village death would soon remove him 
from it, and convinced that his re- 
turn to France or Canada would 
prove the only means of founding a 
regular mission in the Mohawk, re- 
solved to attempt his escape, and 
went in the morning to announce 
his resolution to Van Curler and 
Megapolensis. They then arranged 
together the plan of escape. Re- 
turning to the custody of his guards, 
heaccompanied them to their quarters. 
When they all retired at night to 
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their barn to rest, the Iroquois slept 
around the father, in order to se- 
cure him closely within, while with- 
out the premises were guarded by 
ferocious watch-dogs. In his first 
attempt early in the night, the dogs 
rushed upon him and tore his leg 
dreadfully with their teeth, and he 
was obliged to return into the barn, 
Towards daybreak a second attempt 
was more successful; the dogs were 
silenced ; the prisoner quietly escap- 
ed over the fence, and ran limping 
and suffering with his lacerated 
limb fully a mile to the river where 
the ship lay. But here he found the 
bark sent by Van Curler for his 
escape lying high and dry and im- 
movable on the beach, and the ves- 
sel was not within hailing distance. 
In these straitened circumstances, 
he had recourse to prayer. In 
making another effort to move the 
bark he seemed to be gifted with 
renewed strength, and soon the boat 


.was afloat, and thus he succeeded 


alone in reaching the vessel. He 
was immediately concealed in the 
bottom of the hold, and a heavy box 
was placed over the hatch. In the 
filth of this narrow and unventilated 
place he remained two days and 
nights, suffering extremely from his 
wound, from hunger and the noisome 
air. 

Father Jogues was then car- 
ried into the settlement to remain 
until all was quiet and it was time 
to embark. He was confided to the 
care of a man who permitted him to 
be thrust into a miserable loft, where 
he remained six weeks crouched be- 
hind a hogshead as his only shelter, 
with scarcely food sufficient to keep 
him alive, enduring every discomfort, 
and exposed to detection and recap- 
ture by the Iroquois or Mohawks, 
who incessantly haunted the house. 

After six weeks thus-spent, Father 
Jogues, accompanied by the minis- 
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ter, Dominie Megapolensis, took the 
first boat for New Amsterdam, as the 
city of New York was then called. 
The voyage lasted six weeks, during 
which Father Jogues became a great 
favorite with all on board. As they 
passed a little island in their route, 
the crew named it in honor of Fa- 
ther Jogues amid the discharge of 
cannon, and the Calvinist minister 
honored the Jesuit by contributing a 
bottle of wine to the festivities of the 
occasion. After an agreeable voy- 
age, they arrived at New Amster- 
dam. The germ of the present mon- 
ster city consisted then of a little 
fort garrisoned with sixty men, a 
governor’s house, a church, and the 
houses of four or five hundred men 
scattered over and around the entire 
Island of Manhattan. There were 
many different sects and nations 
represented there. The director- 
general told Father Jogues that 
there were eighteen different lan- 
guages spoken on the island. The 
Jesuit was enthusiastically received 
at New Amsterdam, for the people 
turned out in crowds to greet him. 
One of them, a Polish Lutheran, 
when he saw the mangled hands of 
Father Jogues, ran and threw him- 
self at his feet to kiss his wounded 
hands, exclaiming, “O martyr of 
Christ! O martyr!” So practical, 
however, were the notions of the old 
Dutch inhabitants of the city about 
such matters, that they asked the 
missionary how much the company 
of New France would pay him for 
all he had suffered! Father Jogues 
made a vigilant search in New Am- 
sterdam for Catholics. He found 
two: one, a Portuguese woman, with 
whom he could not converse, showed 
that she still clung to her faith by 
the pious pictures which were hang- 
ing round her room; the other, an 
Irishman, trading from Virginia, who 
availed himself of the father’s pre- 
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sence to go to his confession. It was 
from the latter that he learned that 
the English Jesuits had been driven 
from Maryland by the Puritan rulers 
of that colony, and had taken refuge 
in Virginia. 

He remained there three months 
altogether in the old Dutch colony. 
Receiving commendatory letters 
from William Kieft, the governor of 
New Netherland, he sailed from the 
majestic harbor of New Amsterdam 
on the 5th of Noyember, 1643. The 
little vessel possessed no comforts or 
accommodations. The father's only 
bed was a coil of rope on deck, 
where he received severe drenchings 
from the waves breaking over him, 
A furious storm drove the vessel in 
on the English coast, near Fal- 
mouth, which was then in posses- 
sion of the king’s party: two parlia- 
mentary cruisers pursued the Dutch 
vessel, but she escaped and anchored 
at the wharf. The storm-beaten 
crew went ashore to enjoy them- 
selves, leaving only Father Jogues 
and another person on board, when 
the vessel was boarded by robbers, 
who pointed a pistol at the mission- 
ary’s throat and robbed him of his 
hat and coat. He appealed to a 
Frenchman, the master of a collier at 
the wharf, for relief, who took him 
on board his boat, gave him a sail- 
or’s hat and coat, all his own pov- 
erty could spare, and a passage to 
France. In this plight, this cele- 
brated missionary, whose fame filled 
all France, landed on his native 
shore on Christmas morning, at a 
point between Brest and St. Pol de 
Leon. 

He borrowed a more decent hat 
and cloak from a peasant ‘near the 
shore, and hastened to the nearest 
chapel, to make his thanksgiving 
and unite in the glorious solemnity 
of Christmas. As it was early he 
had the consolation of approaching 
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the tribunal of penance, and of re- 
ceiving the Holy Eucharist, for the 
first time in sixteen months. The 
touching story of his captivity and 
sufferings among the savages sub- 
dued their hearts and drew floods of 
sympathizing tears from the peas- 
ants whose hospitality he shared. 
They offered him all they had to for- 
ward him on his journey. A good 
merchant of Rennes, then passing on 
his way, heard the thrilling incidents 
he related, and saw his mangled 
hands: touched with compassion, he 
took the missionary under his care, 
and paid his expenses to Rennes, 
where he arrived on the eve of the 
Epiphany. He went to the college 
of his order in that city, and as soon 
as it was known that he was from 
Canada, all the members of the 
community gathered round him to 
ask him if he knew Father Jogues, 
and whether he was yet alive and in 
captivity. He then disclosed his 
name, and showed the marks of his 
sufferings; all then pressed forward 
to embrace their saintly brother, and 
kiss his glorious wounds, 

He reposed for a few days at the 
college at Rennes, and then pushed 
on towards Paris, to place himself 
again at the disposal of his superior, 
humbly and modestly intimating a 
desire, however, to be sent back to 
his mission in America. His fame 
had long preceded him, and, when 
he arrived at the capital, the faithful 
pressed forward in crowds to vene- 
rate him and kiss his wounds, The 
pious queen-mother coveted the same 
happiness, and he, whom we saw so 
recently the captive and slave of 
brutal savages, is now honored at 
the court of the first capital of Chris- 
tendom. But the humility of Father 
Jogues took alarm at the honors paid 
to him. Throwing himself at his 
superior’s feet, he entreated that he 
might be sent back to the wilderness 
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from which he had just escaped. 
The superior consented; but an ob- 
stacle here presented itself. So great 
were the injuries inflicted upon his 
hands by the Mohawks that he was 
canonically disqualified from offering 
up the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
Application for the proper dispensa- 
tion was made to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, upon a statement of the facts. 
Innocent XI. was moved by the re- 
cital, and, with an inspired energy, 
exclaimed, “ Jnudignum esse Christi 
martyrem, Christi non bibere san- 
guinem”—“Tt were unjust that a 
martyr of Christ should not drink the 
blood of Christ!” Pronounced by 
the Vicar of Christ on earth to be a 
martyr, though living, he now goes 
to seek a double martyrdom in death. 
In the spring he started for Rochelle, 
and F. Ducreux, the historian of 
Canada, sought the honor of accom- 
panying him thither. 

He embarked from Rochelle for 
Canada, where he arrived on the 
16th May, 1644. He found the 
Iroquois war still raging with un- 
abated fury, and the colony of New 
France reduced to the verge of ruin, 
When his brethren in Canada heard 
and saw how cruelly Father Jogues 
had been treated in the Mohawk, 
and that his timely flight alone had 
saved his life, they felt the saddest 
apprehensions about the fate of Fa- 
ther Bressani, who had also fallen 
into the hands of the Iroquois. Find- 
ing it impossible to return to Lake 
Huron, Father Jogues joined Father 
Buteux in the duties of the holy 
ministry at the new town of Mont- 
real, to which its founders gave the 
name of the City of Mary, in conse- 
crating it to the Mother of God. It 
was during their sojourn together 
that the superior endeavored to draw 
from Father Jogues, by entreaty, and 
even by command, the circumstances 
of his sufferings in captivity ; but his 
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humility and. modesty were so great 
that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that anything concerning himself 
could be drawn from him. In this 
spirit he avoided all the honors that 
were pressed upon him. After his 
return to Canada, he was so desirous 
of being unknown and unhonored 
that he ceased signing his name, and 
even his letters which he addressed 
to his superior after his return to 
Canada are without signatures. 
Some Mohawk prisoners, kindly 
treated by the Governor of Canada 
and released, returned to their coun- 
try, and disposed the Mohawks to 
make peace. A solemn deputation 
of their chiefs came to Three Rivers, 
and were received on the 12th of 
July, 1645, with great ceremony and 
pomp. Father Jogues was present, 
though unseen by the deputies; so 
was Father Bressani, who, having 
passed the ordeal of a most cruel 
captivity among the Mohawks, had 
been ransomed by the Dutch of New 
York, sent to France, and had now, 
like Father Jogues, returned to New 
France to suffer again. When all 
was silent, the orator of the deputies 
arose, and opened the session with 
the usual march and chants. He 
explained, as he proceeded to deliver 
the presents, the meaning of each. 
Belt after belt of wampum was 
thrown at the governor’s feet, until 
at last he held forth one in his hand, 
beautifully decorated with the shell- 
work of the Mohawk Valley. “ This,” 
he exclaimed, “is for the two black- 
gowns. We wished to bring them 
both back; but we have not been 
able to accomplish our design. One 
escaped from our hands in spite of 
us, and the other absolutely desired 
to be given up to the Dutch. We 
yielded to his desire. We regret not 
their being free, but our ignorance of 
their fate. Perhaps even now that I 
name them they are victims of cruel 
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enemies or swallowed up in the 
waves. The Mohawk never intended 
to put them to death.” 

The French had little faith in the 
sincerity of the Mohawk, yet they 
wanted peace. The past was for- 
given, the missionaries buried the re- 
membrance of their wrongs with the 
hatchet of the Mohawk, and peace 
was concluded. ‘The deputies re- 
turned to their castles to get the 
sachems to ratify the peace, and 
Father Jogues to Montreal to pre- 
pare himself for the terrible ordeal 
which he foresaw a Mohawk mis- 
sion would open to him. His pre- 
paration consisted in prayer, medi- 
tations, and other spiritual exercises. 
The peace was ratified; the Indians 
asked for missionaries; the French 
resolved to open a mission among 
them, and Father Jogues was selected 
for the perilous enterprise. When 
he-received the letter of his superior 
informing him of his selection, Father 
Jogues joyfully accepted the appoint- 
ment, and prepared at once to de- 
part. His letter in reply to the supe- 
rior céntains these heroic words: 
“ Yes, father, I will all that God wills, 
and I will it at the peril of a thousand 
lives. Oh! how I should regret the 
loss of so glorious an occasion, when 
it depends but upon me that some 
souls may be saved. I hope that 
his goodness, which did not forsake 
me in the hour of need, will aid me 
yet. He and I are able yet to over- 
come all the difficulties which can 
oppose our project.” 

On arriving at Three Rivers, he 
ascertained that he and the Sieur 
Bourdon were to go to the Mohawk 
castle, in the first instance, merely as 
ambassadors, to make sure of the 
peace. They departed on this dan- 
gerous embassy on the 16th of May, 
1646, and during their absence pub- 
lic prayers, offered for their return, 
testified the fears felt for their safety. 
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As they were about to start, an 
Algonquin thus addressed Father 
Jogues: “There is nothing more 
repulsive at first than this doctrine, 
that secms to annihilate all that man 
holds dearest, and as your long gown 
preaches it as much as your lips, you 
would do better to go at first in a 
short one.” ‘Thereupon the prudent 
ambassador parted for the time with 
the habit of his order, and substi- 
tuted a more diplomatic costume. 
They were accompanied by four 
Mohawks and two Algonquins. After 
ascending the Sorel, and gliding 
through the beautiful islands of Lake 
Champlain, they arrived at the port- 
age leading to the Lake Andiatarocté 
on the 29th of May, which was the 
eve of Corpus Christi. Here Father 
Jogues paused, and named the lake 
Saint Sacrament; but by a less Chris- 
tian taste that beautiful name, given 
in honor of the King of kings, has 
since yielded to one given in honor 
of one of the kings of earth.* They 
suffered greatly for food on the way, 
but obtained a supply of provisions 
at Ossarane, a fishing station on the 
Hudson, supposed to be Saratoga. 
Then, gliding down the Hudson, they 
came to Fort Orange, where Father 
Jogues again, in the most earnest 
and sincere terms, expressed his deep 
gratitude to his liberators, the Dutch, 
whose outlay in his behalf he had 
already reimbursed to them from 
Europe. Not satisfied with express- 
ing his thanks, Father Jogues endea- 
vored to bestow upon his friend, 
Dominie Megapolensis, the greatest 
of possible returns—the true faith. 
He wrote from this place a letter to 
the minister, in which he used every 
argument that his well-stored mind 
or the unbounded charity of his 
heart could suggest to reclaim him 
to the bosom of that ancient church 
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which his fathers had so unfortunately 
left. 

After a short repose at Albany, 
they proceeded to the Mohawk, and 
arrived at the nearest town on the 
7th of June. A general assembly of 
the chiefs was called to ratify the 
peace, and crowds came from all 
sides; some through curiosity to see, 
and others with a desire to honor, 
the untiring and self-sacrificing On- 
dessonk. Father Jogues made a 
speech appropriate to the occasion 
and the purposes of his visits, which 
the assembled chiefs heard with great 
enthusiasm ; presents were exchanged, 
and peace was finally and absolutely 
ratified. ‘The Wolf family in partic- 
ular, being that in which Father 
Jogues had been adopted, exclaimed, 
“ The French shall always find among 
us friendly hearts and an open cabin, 
and thou, Ondessonk, shalt always 
have a mat to lie on and fire to keep 
thee warm.” Father Jogues endeay- 
ored to impress favorably the repre- 
sentatives of other tribes who were 
there by presents and friendly words. 
Then remembering his sacred char- 
acter as a minister of God, he visited 
and consoled the Huron captives, 
especially the sick and dying; he 
heard the confessions of some, and 
baptized several expiring infants, 
Before departing Father Jogues de- 
sired to leave behind his box con- 
taining articles most necessary for 
the mission, which he was soon to 
return and commence among them ; 
the Mohawks, however, dreading 
some evil from the box, objected at 
first, but the father opened it, and 
showed them all it contained, and 
finally, as he supposed, overcame 
their superstitious fears, and the box 
was left behind among them. 

The ambassadors and their suite 
set out on their return, on the 16th 
of June, bearing their baggage on 
their backs. They also constructed 
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their own canoes at Lake Superior, 
and, having crossed the lake in 
safety, arrived at Three Rivers, after 
a passage of thirteen days, on the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul, to the 
infinite joy and relief of all their 
friends. 

On the 28th day of September, 
Father Joques was on his way to the 
Mohawk, accompanied by Lalande, 
a young Frenchman from Dieppe, 
an Iroquois of Huron birth, and 
some other Hurons. As they ad- 
vanced, tidings of war on the part of 
the Mohawks became more frequent, 
and the Indian escorts began to de- 
sert. ‘They passed Lake Champlain 
in safety, and had advanced within 
two days’ journey of the Mohawk 
when a war-party, marching on Fort 
Richelieu, came upon them, The 
savages rushed upon them, stripped 
Father Jogues and Lalande of their 
effects, bound them as.prisoners, and 
turning back led them to the village 
of Gandawagué,* the scene of Father 
Jogues’ first captivity and sufferings. 
Here they were received with a 
shower of blows, amid loud cries for 
their heads, that they might be set up 
on the palisades. 

Towards evening, on the 18th of 
October, some of the savages of the 
Bear family came and invited Father 
Jogues to sup intheircabin. Scarce- 
ly had the shadow of the black-gown 
darkened the entrance of their lodge, 
when a concealed arm struck a well- 
aimed blow with the murderous tom- 
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ahawk, and the Christian martyr fell 
lifeless to the ground, The gener- 
ous Kiotsaeton, who had just arrived 
as a deputy of a council called to 
decide on his case, rushed to save 
him, but the blade had done its work, 
and,now spent its remaining force by 
inflicting a deep wound in the arm 
of that noble chief. The head of 
Father Jogues was severed from his 
body, and raised upon the palisade. 
The next day the faithful Lalande, 
and ano less faithful Huron, shared 
the same fate. 

Father Jogues was in his fortieth 
year when he received the fatal 
stroke. When the tidings of his 
death arrived, every tongue in Cana- 
da and in France was zealous in the 
recital of his many virtues, and in 
praise of his glorious death. His 
zeal for the faith, his courage in dan- 
ger, his humility, his love of prayer 
and suffering, his devotion to the 
cross, were conspicuous among the 
many exalted virtues that adorned 
his life and death. While his breth- 
ren lamented the loss the missions 
had sustained, they envied him the 
crown he had won. “We could 
not,” says Father Ragueneau, “ bring 
ourselves to offer for Father Jogues 
the prayers for the dead. We offered 
up the adorable sacrifice, indeed, but 
it was in thanksgiving for the favors 
which he had received from God. 
The laity and the religious houses 
here partook our sentiments as to 
this happy death, and more are 
found to invoke his memory than 
there are to pray for his repose.” 
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BROM THE SPANISH, 


In an empire whose name history 
has failed to record, there lived in a 
miserable stable a poor laborer and 
his wife. Juan and Ramona were 
their names, though Juan was bet- 
ter known by the nickname “ Under 
present circumstances,” which they 
gave him because in season or out 
of season that phrase was continual- 
ly dropping from his lips. Juan and 
Ramona were so wretchedly poor 
that they would have had no roof to 
cover them unless a laborer of the 
province of Micomican had taken 
pity upon them, and given them a 
hut to live in, which in other days 
had served as a stable, and was now 
his property. 

“We are badly enough off in a 
stable,” said Juan: “ but we ought to 
conform ourselves with our lot, since 
under present circumstances God, 
though he was God, lived in a stable 
when he made himself man.” 

“You are right,” replied Ramona. 

So both worked away, if not hap- 
py, at least resigned—Juan in going 
out day after day to gain his daily 
reward of a couple of small pieces 
of money, and Ramona in taking 
care of the house, if house be a pro- 
per term to apply to a stable. 

The emperor was very fond of 
living in the country, and had many 
palaces of different kinds in the 
province of Micomican. One day 
Juan was working in a kitchen gar- 
den near the road, when far away he 
saw the carriage of the emperor 
coming at a rate almost equal to that 
of a soul that the devil was trying to 
carry off. 


“T’ll bet you,” said Juan, “ that 
the horses have escaped from his 
majesty, and some misfortune is go- 
ing to happen! It would be a great 
pity, for under present circumstances 
an emperor is worth an empire.” 

Juan was not mistaken. The em- 
peror’s horses had ‘escaped, and the 
emperor was yelling : 

“God take pity on me! I’m go- 
ing to break my neck over one of 
those precipices! Isn’t there a son 
of a gun tosave me? ‘To whoever 
throws himself at the head of these 
confounded horses, I’ll give what- 
ever he asks, though it be the very 
shirt on my back.” 

But no one dared throw him- 
self at the horses’ heads; for they 
tore along at such a furious rate 
that to rush at them was to rush into 
eternity. 

Juan, enraged at the cowardice of 
the other workmen, and moved by 
his love for the emperor as well as 
his natural propensity to do good 
without looking at the person to 
whom he did it, threw himself at the 
horses’ heads, and succeeded in stop- 
ping the coach, to the admiration of 
the emperor himself, who at that 
moment would not have given a 
brass farthing for his life. 

“ Ask whatever you like,” said the 
emperor to him, “for everything 
appears to me small as a recompense 
to the man who has rendered me so 
signal a service.” 

“Sire!” said Juan to him, “I, un- 
der present circumstances, am a poor 
day laborer, and the day that I don’t 
gain a couple of pesefas my wife 
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and I have to fast. So, if your 
majesty will only assure me my day’s 
labor whether it rains or whether it 
is fine weather, my wife and I will 
sing our lives away in happiness, for 
we are people content with very lit- 
tle.” 

“That’s pretty clear. Well, go 
along, it’s granted. The day that 
you have nothing to do anywhere 
else, go to one of my palaces, which- 
ever you like, and occupy yourself 
there in whatever way you please.” 

“Thank you, sire!” 

“ What! No; noreason for thanks, 
man. ‘That is a mere nothing.” 

The emperor went on his road 
happy enough, and Juan went on 
his, thinking of the great joy he was 
about to give his wife when he re- 
turned home at night, and told her 
that he had his day’s work secured 
for the rest of his life whether it 
rained or was fine weather. 


In fact, his wife was greatly re- 
joiced when he carried her the good 


news. They supped, and went to 
bed in peace and in the grace of God, 
and Juan slept like one of the bless- 
ed; but Ramona passed the whole 
night turning about in the bed like 
one who has some trouble or desire 
that will not let him sleep. 

“Do you know what I have been 
thinking the whole night long, Ju- 
an?” said Ramona, the following 
morning. 

“ What ?” 

“That yesterday you were a fool 
to ask so little from the emperor.” 

“Indeed! What more had I to 
ask ?” 

“That he would give us a little 
house to live in, something more 
suitable and decent than this wretch- 
ed stable.” 

“ You are right, woman; but now 
there is no help for it.” 

“Perhaps there may be.” 

** How P” 
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* Look here; go and see the em- 
peror, and ask him.” 

“Yes; now is the time to go on 
such an errand!” 

**Go you shall, and quickly, too!” 

“But, woman, don’t get angry. 
My goodness! what a temper you 
have! Well, well; I will go, and 
God grant his majesty does not send 
me off with a flea in my ear, 
although, under present circum- 
stances, he is a very open-hearted, 
outspoken gentleman.” 

Well, Juan set out for the palace 
of the emperor; and the emperor 
granted him an audience immedi- 
ately on his arrival. 

* Hallo, Juan!” said his majesty. 
“ What brings you this way, man ?” 

“Sire!” replied Juan, twirling and 
twirling the hat which he held in his 
hand, “ my wife, under present cir- 
cumstances, is as good as gold; but, 
you see, the stable that we live in 
is gone to rack and ruin, and we 
wish to get it out of our sight. So 
she said to me this morning: ‘If 
your majesty, who is so kind, would 
only give us a little house, something 
better than the one we have, who 
dare sneeze at us then ?’” 

“Does your wife want nothing 
more than that? Well, it’s granted. 
This very moment I will give orders 
that they place the little white house 
at her disposal. Go into the dining- 
room, and take a mouthful and a 
drop of something; and, instead of 
going afterwards to the stable, go to 
the little white house, and there you 
will find your wife already installed.” 

Juan returned thanks to the em- 
peror for his latest kindness, and, 
passing on to the dining-room, filled 
himself with ham and wine. 

Our friend commenced his journey 
home, and, when he arrived at the 
white house, his wife rushed out to 
receive him with tears of joy. 

And indeed it was very natural 
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for poor Ramona to find herself so 
merry, for the little white house was 
a perfect jewel. It occupied the 
summit of a gentle acclivity, whence 
the whole beauty of the plain was 
spread out before it. A large Mus- 
catel vine covered the whole of the 
porch, and beneath it there were 
seats and little plots of pinks and 
roses. ‘The apartments of the house 
were a little drawing-room, very 
white, and clean, and pretty, with its 
chairs, its cupboard, and its looking- 
glass ; an alcove with its bed, so soft 
and clean and beautiful that the 
emperor himself might have slept in 
it; a little kitchen with all its re- 
quirements, among which were in- 
cluded the utensils, which shone like 
gold; and a little bewitching dining- 
room, with four chairs, a table, and 
a sideboard. To the dining-room 
there was a fairy entrance, adorned 
without by an arc of flowers, and 


through this entrance you passed 


into a garden, where there were 
fruits, and flowers, and vegetables, 
and a small army of chickens cluck- 
ed; and every egg they laid was as 
big as Juan’s fist. 

When night came on, Juan and 
Ramona took their supper like a 
couple of princes in their little dining- 
room, and soon after laid them down 
in their beautiful bed. They both 
slept well, particularly Juan, who 
stirred neither hand nor foot the 
whole night through. 

Ramona began to find fault the 
very next day, and Juan noticed that 
every night her sleep was more dis- 
turbed. 

“ Woman, what the devilis the mat- 
ter with you, that all night long youare 
twisting like a reel ?” asked Juan, one 
morning. ‘Why, there are no fleas 
here as there were in the stable.” 

“Fleas hinder my sleep very little.” 

“Well, then, what hinders it, wo- 
man ?” 


Defia Ramona. 


“What hinders it? Your stupid- 
ity in asking the emperor so little 
hinders it.” 

“Tn the name of the Father, and 
of the Son!.. And you still 
think it little that I have asked, and 
he granted us ?” 

“Yes, indeed I do. This little 
house is so small that one can 
scarcely turn in it; and if to-morrow 
or some Uther day we have children, 
what shall we do with them in a hut 
like this ?” 

“Say what you like about it, there 
is no help for it now.” 

“ Perhaps there may be.” 

“And how, I should 
know ?” 

“ Going back and seeing his ma- 
jesty, and telling him to give us a 
larger house, of course.” 

“Go to Jericho, woman. You 
don’t catch me going on an errand 
of that kind !” 

“Well, go you shall, then; or 
we'll see who is master here.” 

“ But, wife, don’t you see that 
my very face would drop from me 
with shame ?” 

“ Now, that’s enough of talk on 
the matter. All you have to do is, 
run along to the palace as fast as 
you can, if you care to have a quiet 
time of it.” 

“Well, well ; since you wish it, I'll 
go.” 

Juan, who did not possess an 
ounce of will of his own—a thing 
which is the greatest misfortune that 
can befall a husband who is not 
blessed with such a wife as God 
ordained for him—-set out once more 
on his road towards the palace of 
the emperor. 

“ Indeed,” said he to himself, with 
more fear than shame, “ it is very pos- 
sible he will send me down-stairs head 
foremost, because it is only natural 
that this abuse of his good-nature 
will prove too much, even for him. 


like to 
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And it will serve me right for my 
unfortunate weakness of character.” 

Juan’s fears were not realized. 
So soon as he sought an audience 
with his majesty it was granted, and 
the emperor asked him, with a smil- 
ing face: 

“ How goes it at the little white 
house ?” 

“ Not badly, sire!” 

“And your wife, how does she 
find herself there ?” 

“ Not badly, sire, but your majesty 
knows what the women. are. Give 
‘em an inch, they'll take an ell. My 
wife, under present circumstances, 
hasn’t a flaw in her ; but she says that, 
if to-morrow or the day after we 
have youngsters, we shall. all be 
crowded there like bees in a bottle.” 

“You are right. So she wants, of 
course, a house a little larger ?” 

“ You’ve just hit it, sire !” 

“Well, turn into the dining-room 
till they give you a snack of some- 
thing; and, instead of returning to 
the white house, go to the Azure 
Palace, where you will find your 
wife installed with the attendance 
befitting those who live in a palace.” 

Juan returned the emperor thanks 
for his great goodness, and, after 
stuffing himself till he looked like a 
ball in the dining-room, off he set, as 
happy as could be, to the Azure 
Palace, which was one of those 
that the emperor had in that dis- 
trict. 


The Azure Palace was neither very 


large nor furnished with great 
wealth; but it was very beautiful 
and adorned with becoming ele- 
gance. A servant in livery received 
Juan at the door and conducted him 
to the apartment of the lady. The 
lady was Ramona, whom her maid 
had just finished dressing in one of 
the beautiful robes which she found 
in her new dwelling. Juan could 
do nothing but open his mouth and 
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stare in amazement at seeing his wife 
in such majestic attire. 

Juan and Ramona feared they 
would go mad when they found 
themselves lords of a palace, well 
fitted, elegant, and waited on by 
four servants: namely, a coachman, 
a footman, a maid, and a cook. 

“ Take off that clown’s dress,” said 
Ramona to Juan, “Aren’t you 
ashamed to show yourself in such a 
trim before our own servants ?” 

“This is a new start,” said Juan, 
astonished at the sally of his wife. 
“So 1, who, under present circum- 
stances, have passed all my life in 
digging the earth, and things even 
worse than that, must feel ashamed 
of the clothes I have worn all my 
life long !” 

“ But, you stupid head,” replied 
Ramona, “if you have costume cor- 
responding to your rank, why didn’t 
you put it on?” 

“Myrank! .. . 
woman’s head is turned.” 

“ Juan, go to your apartment and 
change your things, and don’t try 
my patience so much, for you know 
already that my temper will not 
stand too great a trial.” 

“Well, there’s no need to put 
yourself out, woman. Here I’m go- 
ing now, said Juan, turning to the 
room from which he saw Ramona 
come out. 

“ Blockhead !” said she, catching 
hold of him and showing him 
another room, “this apartment is 
mine, and that is yours.” 

“Hallo! this is- another 
prise. So my wife’s room 
mine also ?” 

“No; that is only among com- 
mon folk; but in people of our rank, 
no.” 

Juan gave up the dispute, and, 
entering the room which she had 
pointed out as his, found therein a 
wardrobe with a quantity of fine 


Come, this 


sur- 
is not 
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changes befitting a gentleman, and 
came out again transformed into a 
milord. 

There passed fifteen days since 
Juan and Romana came to live in 
the Azure Palace, and Ramona grew 
day by day more captious, and slept 
less and less every night. 

“What the deuce ails you? One 
would think the ants were at you,” 
said Juan to her, one morning. 

“What ails me is that I have the 
biggest fool for a husband that ever 
ate bread.” 

“ Hey for the sweet tempers! So 
you are not yet content with the 
sweet little fig that your husband 
gathered for you ?” 

“ No, sir, lam not. One must be 
a dolt like you to content herself 
with what we have, when we might 
have much more only for the ask- 
ing.” 

“ But, woman alive, have you lost 
your senses? Can the emperor 
grant us more than he has granted 
us, or do we need more to make us 
happy ?” 

“Yes, he can give us more, and 
we need it.” 

“ Explain yourself, and the devil 
take the explanation, for you’re go- 
ing to drive me mad with your am- 
bition.” 

“Explain myself! 


I'll explain 
myself, and very clearly, too; for, 
thank God, there are no hairs on my 
tongue to prevent me speaking to 
anybody, even to the emperor him- 


self. To make you happy, all that is 
wanting is what common folk want— 
a good table where you may stuff 
yourself with turkey all the day long; 
but for us who have higher aims, we 
want something more than chunks 
of meat and wine that would make 
an ox dance a hornpipe. You can 
swell yourself out and look big when 
you walk out here, and hear them 
calling you Don Juan; but as for 
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me, I could eat myself with rage 
when they call me Dofia Ramona.” 

“ Well, and isn’t it better for them 
to call us that than Juan and Ramo- 
na, as they used to call us before ? 
What more do you want, woman ?” 

“T want them to call me lady 
marchioness.” 

“ Have you lost your ears, Raiio- 
na? Now I tell you, and tell you 
again, that that wicked ambition of 
yours has deprived you of your 
senses.” 

“ Look here, Juan, you and I are 
not going into disputes and obstina- 
cy. You know me well enough al- 
ready, or if you don’t you ought to, 
to be certain that it doesn’t take long 
for my nose to itch. I want to be no 
less than the Marchioness of Ra- 
dishe and the Countess of Cabbidge, 
who at every turn fill their mouths 
with their grand titles, and, when 
they meet one, don’t seem to have 
time to say with their drawling affec- 
tation, ‘ Adios, Dofia Ramona.’ Now, 
since the emperor has told you, 
when you saved his life, that you 
might ask him even for the shirt that 
he had on his back, go and see him, 
and ask him to make us Marquises.” 

“ Go and ask him if he has a head 
on his shoulders, why don’t you say ? 
But there’s enough about it. Even 
in fun 1 don’t like to hear such non- 
sense.” 

“Juan, don’t provoke me; take 
care that I don’t send you with a 
flea in your ear.” 

“ But, woman alive, however much 
of your husband’s breeches you may 
wear, could you even imagine that I 
was going to agree to this new start 
of yours ?” 

“T bet you, you will agree.” 

“T tell you I am not going again 
to see the emperor.” 

“Go you shall, though you have 
to go on your head.” 

“ But, wife, don’t be a fool—” 
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“ Come, come; less talk, and run 
along.” 

“ Well, I’m going, then, since you 
are so anxious about it. The saints 
protect me, if I don’t deserve to be 
shot for this chicken-hearted weak- 
ness of character!” 

Juan took the road to the court, 
and solicited a new audience with 
the emperor. Though he took it 
for certain that his majesty would 
send him to Old Nick if he did not 
throw him to him over the balcony, 
he found that his majesty was very 
ready to grant him an audience. 

“Sire, your majesty will pardon 
so many impertinences—” he stam- 
mered out, full of shame, when he 
drew near the emperor. 

“ Why, man, don’t be ashamed and 
a fool,” interrupted his majesty kind- 
ly. “ Well, how goes it in the Azure 
Palace ?” 

“ Beautifully, sire.” 

“ And how is that little 
yours, eh ?” 

“ Who—she ? 


rib of 


Oh! very well, un- 
der present circumstances.” 

“ And content with her lot? Is 
it not so ?” 


“Well, as for that, sire! Well, 
your majesty knows what the women 
are. ‘Their mouths are like a certain 
place I wouldn’t mention before your 
majesty, always open, and there’s no 
getting at the bottom of it.” 

“ Well, and what does the good 
Dojfia Ramona ask now ?” 

«“ What, sire? But there—-one is 
ashamed to say it.” 

“Go on, man; out with it, and 
don’t be bashful. To the man that 
saved my life I’d give anything, even 
the crown I wear.” 

*“ Well; then, sire! She wants to be 
a marchioness.” 

“ A marchioness! Is that 
Then from this instant she 
Marchioness of Marville.” 

“ Thank yon, sire.” 


all ? 
is the 
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“Keep the thanks for your wife; 
and look into the dining-room to see 
if there is anything to lay hands on. 
And when you go back you will find 
your wife already installed in the 
palace belonging to her title, for the 
Azure Palace is not good enough for 
marquises.” 

Juan passed into the dining-room, 
and, after running the danger of burst- 
ing, he made his way for the palace 
of Marville. The palace of Mar- 
ville was not such avery great won- 
der as its name might lead one to 
believe ; but, for all that, one might 
very well pass his life in it! 

A crowd of footmen and porters 
received Juan at the gates of the 
palace, addressing him as my lord 
marquis; and Juan, for all his mod- 
esty, could not but feel a little inflat- 
ed with such a reception and such a 
title. 

But there was nothing to hold the 
pride of his wife (though one might 
be as big as the bell of Toledo, un- 
der which one day there sat down 
seven tailors and a shoemaker) at 
hearing herself called by her maids 
lady marchioness here, and lady 
marchioness there. 

“ Well, so you are at last content, 
wife ?” said Juan to her. 

“ Yes, of course, I am. And in- 
deed it was very provoking to hear 
one’s self called Dona Ramona, 
short like, as though one were only 
the wife of the apothecary or the 
surgeon. You see the truth of what 
I have said ; if one has only to open 
her mouth in order to be a marchion- 
ess, why shouldn’t she? Now you 
see that his majesty did not eat you 
for asking such a reasonable thing.” 

“Well, do you know, now, that it 
cost me something to ask it of 
him ?” 

“Ah! get out of that; men are 
good for nothing.” 

“ But it gave me more courage 
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when his majesty said to me: ‘ Don’t 
be bashful, man; for to the man that 
saved my life I’d give even the 
crown I wear.’ ” 

“Whew! so he said that to you?” 

“ As sure as I’m here.” 

“Then why didn’t you ask him 
more ?” 

“There we are again! 
more had I to ask ?” 

“ You are right; for, as somebody 
said, ‘ there are more days than long 
sausages,’ and 


What 


‘A horse and a friend 
No work can spend.’”’ 

On the following day the Marquis 
and Machioness of Marville took a 
turn in their grandest coach, and it 
was a sight to see how they rolled 
along, at every hour in the day, all 
around those parts, the very wheels 
seeming to say envy! envy! to the 
Marchioness of Radishe and the 
Countess of Cabbidge. Some little 
trouble took place on account of the 
actions and complaints of the country 
folk, who prevented them from pass- 
ing in their coach over this and that 
road, or by this and that property. 
But the marchioness quite forgot all 
these annoyances when, for ex- 
ample, at meeting the wife of the 
apothecary or surgeon, she said to 
them from her coach wherein she re- 
clined in all her glory, “ Adios, Doita 
Fulana,” and the other answered her, 
trotting along on foot, “ Good-by, 
my lady marchioness.” 

After some time the marquis 
thought he noticed that his wife was 
not perfectly happy, because he 
found her every day more capricious, 
and she never slept quietly. 

One morning, when the day was 
already advanced, the marquis slept 
away like a dormouse, and the mar- 
chioness, who had passed a more 
restless and sleepless night than ever, 
lay awake at his side impatiently 
waiting for him to awake. 


Doria Ramona. 


“S. Swithin! what a sleeper!” ex- 
claimed the marchioness; and, no 
longer able to restrain her impa- 
tience, she gave her husband a tre- 
mendous pinch, and said, “ Wake 
up, brute.” 

“ Oh! ten thousand d——!” yelled 
the marquis. 

“ Are you not ashamed to sleep 
so much ?” 

“ Ashamed! of something so nat- 
ural? More ashamed should the 
one be who does not sleep, for sleep- 
lessness bespeaks an unquiet con- 
What the devil is the mat- 
ter with you that you have not ceas- 
ed the whole night from turning and 
twisting about ?” 


science, 


“Yes, indeed, if one only had a 
soul as broad-shouldered as you.” 

* T don’t understand you, woman.” 

“ Well, then, you shall understand 
me, blockhead though you are. 
Now, tell me, Juan, an emperor is 
greater than a king ?” 

“ Why shouldn’t he be ?” 

“ That is to say, that emperors can 
make kings ?” 


“Tthink so. For instance, sup- 


pose his majesty the emperor wished 
to say to us, ‘ Ha, my good friends 


the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Marville, I convert the province of 
Micomican, which beiongs to me, 
into a kingdom, and I make you the 
monarchs of my new kingdom, I 
believe nobody could hinder it.” 

“ Very well, then; I wish his ma- 
jesty to say and do this at your pe- 
tition.” 

The very house seemed to fall 
atop of Juan at hearing this from his 
wife; but this latest caprice of Ra- 
mona was so absurd that he had 
courage to hope in its all being a joke. 

“Don’t you think majesty 
would give the person a nice slap in 
the face who was so impudent and 
barefaced as to go to him with such 
a petition as this ?” he said. 


his 
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“If you go, he will not; since he 
has said that he cannot deny even 
his crown to the man who saved his 
life. So go along, ducky, hurry and 
see his majesty.” 

“ But you mean this ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I mean it? I 
have a nice temper for jokes! I 
want to be queen, in order to let 
those little folks know their proper 
places, who pass their lives in dig- 
ging the earth and eating potatoes, 
and have the impudence to dare 
face gentlefolk who condescend to 
pass wherever they please.” 

“ Well, well, now it’s clear that you 
have lost your wits altogether !” 

“What you are going to lose, 
since you have no wits, is your teeth, 
with a slap in the face, if you don’t 
make haste and hurry off to the 
court.” 

* T’d lose my head before I’d com- 
There. 


mit such an absuraity. 
given way enough already.” 

“ Indeed! Then from this day for- 
ward know that you have no longer 


I’ve 


a wife, This is my room, and you 
shall never set foot in it again, nor 
I in yours.” 

“ But, woman !” 

“ No, no; remember we are strang- 
ers to each other.” 

“Come, don’t be obstinate, my 
own Ramonita.” 

“T)on’t I tell you, sir, that all is 
over between us ?” 

* Now, look here, pigeon.” 

“Stop your prate !” 

“The dev—! Well, come, you 
shall be satisfied; I will go and see 
his majesty, and tell him that you 
want to be queen, though I know he 
will shoot me on the spot.” 

Ramona bestowed a caress on her 
husband in reward for his consent, 
and our good Juan made his way to 
the court cursing his own foolish 
weakness of character. 

Contrary to his expectations, the 
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emperor hastened to grant him an 
audience, and received him with the 
accustomed smile. 

“ Well, marquis, what is it ?” he 
asked. 

“What ought it to be, sire? A 
fresh impertinence.” 

“ Come, out with it man, and don’t 
be bashful. Something concerning 
the marchioness, eh ?” 

“ You've hit it again, sire. These 
foolish women are never content.” 

“ Well, what does yours want ?” 

“ Nothing, sire. She says, would 
it please your majesty to make her 
queen ?” 

* Queen ! nothing more than that ? 
Well, she is queen already, then. 
Now, go into the dining-room, and 
see if there is anything there you can 
destroy ; and, instead of returning to 
the palace of Marville, go to the 
palace of the Crown, where you will 
find your wife installed as becomes 
the Queen of Micomican,” 

Juan outdid himself in thanks and 
courtesies, and, after treating himself 
in the dining-rooms right royally, 
made his way home. On his arrival 
at the palace of the Crown, a salvo 
of artillery announced his coming. 
The troops were drawn up around 
the palace, where he entered to the 
sound of the Royal March, and 
amid the zvivas of the people, who 
became mad in the presence of the 
husband of their new sovereign. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Dojia 
Ramona the First, was holding a 
levée at the moment when her au- 
gust spouse arrived at the palace, 
and he, seating himself by her side, 
gave also his royal hand to kiss; 
but it was so dirty that as many as 
kissed it hurried out of the chamber 
spitting. To be king, it is necessary 
to keep the hands very clean. 

The King and Queen of Micomican 
amused themselves mightily during 
the first weeks of their reign: so that 
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all was feasting and rejoicing in cele- 
bration of their happy coming to the 
throne. But so soon as the festival 
passed, the Queen Doha Ramona 
began to grow sad and weary. 

The king summoned the chief 
physician of the court, and held a 
deep consultation with him. 

‘“ Man alive,” said he to him, “I 
have summoned you in order to see 
what the devil you have to say to me 
touching the sorrow and evil state in 
which I have noticed my august 
to be for some time past. 
She is always turning and _ twisting 
about in her bed, so that she neither 
sleeps herself nor lets me sleep, and 
the worst part of it is, that every day 
she is sadder, and everything irritates 
and exasperates her.” 

“Well, sire, in the first place, we 
must please her in everything and by 
everything.” 

“T agree with you there, man; 
but there are things beyond human 
power. If it rains, she is put out be- 
cause it rains; if it blows, she is put 
out because it blows; if we are in 
the winter, she is put out because the 
spring has not come, and her mind 
is so turned that she cries out: ‘I 
command it not to rain,’ ‘1 command 
it not to blow,’ ‘I command the 
spring to come at once.’ Now, you 
see that it is only by being God one 
can secure obedience of orders like 
these. Well, then, to what the deuce 
do you attribute these whims of my 


august spouse ?” 


spouse 


Sire, it is very possible that they 
may presage a happy event.” 

“Ah,ah! I take you. Well, to 
be sure, and I never thought of such 
a thing. And wouldn’t it be a joy to 
me and to my august spouse to find 
ourselves with a direct successor? For, 
if not, there is no use in deluding 
ourselves: the day that we close our 
eyes, in comes civil war, and the 
kingdom is gone to Old Nick.” 
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So the Queen Dofia Ramona re- 
mained watching to see what would 
happen. But months and months 
passed, and the queen grew every 
day sadder and more capricious. 

One day the king decided on in- 
terrogating very seriously the queen 
herself, to see if he might draw from 
her the secret of her sadness and ca- 
priciousness. 

“ Well, let us know, now, what the 
deuce is the matter with you,” he 
said, “that you neither sleep nor let 
me sleep, and remain for ever like 
the thorn of S. Lucy.” 

*“T am very unhappy,” answered 
the queen, beginning to weep like a 
Magdalen. 

“You unhappy ?—you who lived 
in a stable as empty and bare as that 
vhich Our Lord lived in when he 
became man, and under present cir- 
cumstances you find 
somebody of somebodies, a queen 
clean and What the 
deuce do you want ?” 

“Tt is true, lamaqueen. But I 
die of sadness when from the throne 
I look back and see nothing of what 
other queens see.” 

“Well, and what do other queens 
secr’ 

“ For instance, the Queen of Spain 
sees a series of great and glorious 
kings, named Recaredo, Pelayo, San 
Fernando, Alonso the Wise, Isabel 
the Catholic, Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, Charles V., Philip II., Charles 
Ii1.—and those kings had blood of 
hers, and seated themselves on the 
throne, and loved and made great 


the people that she loves and makes 


” 


yourself the 


complete ? 


great,” 
“You are right, wife. But 
wish to do what is impossible, an 
that God alone can do.” 
“Well, then, those impossibilities 
are the v 


von 
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ery things that tease and 
What is the use of 
if even in the most 


exasperate me. 


being a qu 
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just desires one sees herself con- 
strained, and unable to realize them ? 
It is a fine afternoon, for instance, 
and I begin to get ready to go 
out for a walk in the palace gardens, 
but a wretched little cloud appears in 
the sky, as though to say to one, 
‘Don’t get ready!’ And when one 
wishes to go out, that insolent cloud 
begins to pour down water, and one 
is obliged to remain at home, dis- 
gusted and fretting. What I want 
is to have power enough to prevent 
a miserable little cloud from laugh- 
ing at me,” 

“ But, woman, don’t I tell you that 
this power God alone can have ?” 

“Then I want to be God.” 

Juan made the sign of the cross 
on himself, filled with shame and 
horror at hearing his wife give utter- 
ance to such a thing, whose head 


was undoubtedly turned by the de- 


mon of ambition. But he did not 
wish to exasperate the poor crazed 
being with lessons which, had she 
been in her.right senses, she would 
have deserved. 

“ But don’t you know, child,” he 
said to her with sweetness, “ that the 
fulfilment of that desire is as impos- 
sible as it is foolish? The emperor 
has granted us whatever we have 
asked, but what you want now he 
cannot grant.” 

“ Still, I want you to go and see him, 
and say so to him; for perhaps be- 
tween him and the Pope they will be 
able to manage it.” 

“ But if there is and never can be 
more than one God, how can you be 
made God ?” 

“T have always heard say that 
God can do everything. If the em- 
peror consults with the Pope, and 
the Pope has recourse to God, then 
you'll see if God, who can do every- 
thing, will disappoint them both.” 

* But if God cannot ?” 

“Hold your tongue, Jew, and 
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don’t say such awful things. God 
can do everything.” 

Juan thought it would be more 
prudent to abstain from contradicting 
his wife any further. So he retired 
and summoned the chief physician 
of the court, in order to lay before 
him the new and_ extraordinary 
phase which the moral malady of 
the queen displayed. The physician 
said that in his long professional 
career he had met with cases of men 
tal aberration even more extraordi- 
nary than that of the queen ; and in- 
sisted that, far from contradicting the 
august invalid, they should comply 
with her every wish as far as it was 
humanly possible. 

The king returned soon after to 
the chamber of his august spouse, 
who the moment she saw him be- 
came a perfect wasp. 

“ How, sire ?” she exclaimed. “ So 
you are the first to disobey my or- 
ders ?” 

“ How disobey ?” 

“Yes, sire! Did I not tell you 
that I want you to go and see the 
emperor, and implore him to place 
himself in communication with the 
Pope in order to see whether be- 
tween them they could so manage 
that I might be God ?” 

“Yes, you told me so, but—” 

“ There are no buts forme. How 
is it that you are not already on the 
road to comply with my orders? 
Now, none of your nice little jokes 
with me, if you please—you, who are 
no more than the husband of the 
queen—and, if you ruffle my feathers, 
I'll send you off to be hanged as 
soon as look at you.” 

“Come, child, don’t be angry, 
you shall be obeyed instantly.” 

“ Remember, none of your pranks, 
now! And listen: go and tell that 
health-killer whom you seem to have 
made one of your council, that if 
you don’t go to see the emperor, and 
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perform in every point the commis- 
sion which I charge you with, he 
shall serve you as partner in your 
dance in the air.” 

The king withdrew; and when he 
reported to the chief physician what 
his wife had just said to him, the 
physician insisted more than ever on 
the necessity of pleasing the august 
invalid in everything. 

So the king set out on his journey 
to the imperial court. The extrava- 
gant and impious nature of his mis- 
sion disturbed him greatly; but the 
consideration gave him comfort that 
he was no longer a Juan nobody, as 
on other occasions when he had 
made the same journey, but a mon- 
arch about to consult with another 
monarch. The only thing that 
weighed at all on his mind was the 
question of etiquette. 

“T don’t know,” said he, “for the 
life of me what shoes to tread in 
when I address the emperor. I 
have heard it said that all we sover- 
eigns call each other cousins, though 
not a bit of cousinship exists be- 
tween us: but how do [I know, if I 
call the emperor cousin, that he may 
not give me a blow that would send 
all the teeth down my throat?” Occu- 
pied with such thoughts, he arrived at 
the imperial court, and the emperor 
hastened to receive him when,he had 
sca:cely set foot in the palace. 

“How is her majesty, Queen 
Dofia Ramona ?” asked the emperor 
kindly. 

“ Bad enough, under present cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Man, that is the worst news yet! 
And what ails her ?” 

“What the devil do I know? 
The evil one alone understands these 
women. If your majesty could only 
guess the commission she has given 
me—” 

“ Hallo, hallo! 
n.” 


Well, let us hear 


Doria Ramona. 


“She says—but pshaw! One is 
ashamed to say it. She says to see 
if your majesty could consult with the 
Pope, and between you manage to 
make her God.” 

“Eh! That is a greater request. 
Make her God, eh!’ 

“ Your majesty sees already that it 
is a piece of madness; for a woman 
can’t complain of the small advance 
in her career who to-day is a queen, 
and not a year ago lived in a stable. 
A stable is a disgrace to nobody, sure 
enough; for, after all, Our Lord, 
though he was God, lived in one 
when he made himself man.” 

“So the good Doha Ramona 
wishes to be God, eh !” 

“You've hit it, your majesty.” 

“ Well, we will please her as far as 
we are able. Let your majesty step 
into the dining-room and drive the 
wolf from the door, and on return- 
ing you will find your wife, if not 
changed into God, changed into 
something which is like to him.” 

The royal consort turned into the 
dining-room, but, do what he would, 
he could scarcely swallow a mouth- 
ful. Everything seemed to disagree 
with him, and the cause of it lay in 
his feeling within him a restlessness 
which seemed to forebode some mis- 
fortune. He made his way home- 
wards, and on arriving at the palace 
of the crown he saw, with as great 
sorrow as dismay, that the palace 
was closed and deserted. 

“ What has happened here?” he 
inquired of a passer-by. 

“The emperor has put an end to 
the kingdom of Micomican, re-estab- 
lishing the ancient province, and re- 
incorporating it with the empire.” 

Juan had neither courage nor 
strength to ask more. He wandered 
about for hours and hours like one 
demented without knowing whither, 
when suddenly he found himself at 
the door of the stable where he had 
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lived with his wife, and on pushing 
open the door, which revolved on its 
hinges, he found his wife installed 
there once more. The only thing 
Godlike which the woman who had 
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entertained the criminal ambition of 
becoming like to him, consisted in 
the similarity of her dwelling to the 
stable which God occupied when he 
became man. 





THE DISTAFF. 


“In der guten alten Zeit wo die Kénigen Bertha spann.” 


“In the good old times when 
Queen Bertha span” is a thrifty 
proverb still current in France and 
some parts of Germany where the 
distaff is yet seen beneath the arm 
of the shepherdess, looking, as she 
tends her flock, precisely like S. Gene- 
vieve just stept out from her canvas, 
or that more modern saint of the 
hidden life, Germaine of Pibrac, 
who is always represented with her 
spindle and distaff. In the very 
same fields where S. Germaine 
watched her flocks and twirled her 
spindle in the old scriptural way, 
keeping her innocent heart all the 
while united to God, have we seen 
the young shepherdess clad in the 
picturesque scarlet or white capu- 
chon of the country, which covers 
their heads and half veils their forms 
—guarding their sheep and spinning 
at the same time, 

And the same womanly implement 
is sometimes found in the hands of 
those of gentle birth in those old 
lands where so many still cling to 
the traditions of the past. We read 
of the now world-famous Eugénie 
de Guérin that the same hand that 
wrote such charmingly naive letters 
and journals did not disdain the spin- 
dle and the distaff. She writes thus 
in her journal: “I have begun my 
day by fitting myself up a distaff, 


very round, very firm, and very 
smart with its bow of ribbon. There, 
I am going to spin with a small 
spindle. One must vary work and 
amusements: tired of a stocking, I 
take up my needle and then my dis- 
taff. So time passes, and carries us 
away on its wings.” And again a 
day or two after: “I took my distaff 
by way of diversion, but all the 
while I was spinning, my mind spun 
and wound and turned its spindle at 
a fine rate. I was not at my distaff. 
The soul just sets that kind of me- 
chanical work going and then leaves 
it.” 
This reminds us of Uhland’s verse: 
* Long, long didactic poems 
I spin with busy wheel, 


The lengthened yarns of epic 
Keep running off my reel: 


** My wheel itself has a lyrical whirr, 
My cat has a tragic mew, 
While my spindle plays the comic parts 
And does the dancing too.” 
Eugénie’s charming Arcadian life, 
passed in the primitive occupations 
of spinning, sewing, superintending 
the kitchen—even going, like Ho- 
mer’s Nausicaa, to the margin of the 
stream to wash the linen in the run- 
ning waters, and afterwards taking 
pleasure in spreading it all white on 
the green grass, or seeing it wave on 
the lines: all this, we say, without 
detracting from the poetry and 
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grace of her nature, is enough to 
make us recall with a sigh the good 
old days when Queen Bertha span. 

And this queen was Berthe au 
grand pied, the mother of Charle- 
magne, who had one foot larger 
than the other, and hence her name: 
“You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, 

queen of Helvetia, 
She whose story I read at a stall in the streets 
of Southampton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey o’er valley 

and meadow and mountain, 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff 

fixed to her saddle. 
She was so thrifty and good, that her name 
passed into a proverb,” 

Whether this Queen of Helvetia is 
our Bertha with the great foot we 
know not. The name is found in 
many curious old legends like the 
German one of Frau Bertha, a kind 
of tutelar genius of spinners, with an 
immense foot and a long iron nose, 
which doubtless served as a spindle. 
And an old manuscript, long hidden 
in some obscure corner of a German 
monastery, tells how King Pepin, 
wishing to wed the fair Bertha of 
Brittany, sent his chief officers to 
bring her to his court. The steward, 
who had charge of the escort, was 
not without ambitious views respect- 
ing his own daughter. He ordered 
his servants to put Bertha to death 
on the way. But they, instead of 
killing her, left her in a forest. Not 
long after—O happy chance !—King 
Pepin, overtaken by night while 
hunting, awaited the dawn in a 
house where he was served by the 
most beautiful maid his eyes had ever 
beheld. Of course it was Bertha 
with her great foot, which, we may 
be sure, she gracefully concealed be- 
neath her flowing garments. And 
so they were married. Old poems 
sing of her industry, and tell us she 
knew how to spin like the princesses 
of scriptural and Homeric days. She 
is represented, too, on old coins seat- 
ed on a throne with a distaff in her 
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hands. All writers speak of her as 
Berthe au grand ied, but as other- 
wise beautiful and skilful in wielding 
the earliest implement of feminine 
industry. We may safely imagine 
her as tapping the mighty Charle- 
magne, leader of peerless knights, 
while yet a boy, with her convenient 
distaff ; for her ascendency over him 
was such that he always regarded 
her with great reverence, even after 
his elevation to power! 

And Bertha was not the only prin- 
cess that laid her hand hold of the 
spindle. When the tomb of Jeanne 
de Bourbon, wife of Charles V. of 
France, was opened at St. Denis, 
among other things was found a dis- 
taff of gilded wood, but greatly de- 
cayed. And there is another in the 
Hotel de Cluny, once used by some 
queen of France, we forget whom, 
on which is carven all the notable 
women of the Old Testament. 

So too the daughters of Edward 
the Elder of England, though care- 
fully educated, were so celebrated 
for their achievements in spinning 
and weaving that the term spinster is 
said to be derived from them. 

And S. Walburga, the daughter of 
S. Richard, King of the Saxons, used 
to spin and weave among the royal 
and saintly maidens of Wimburn 
Minster. It was a common custom 
in those days. The distaff and the 
spindle were considered “the arms 
of every virtuous woman.” 

The ancients held the use of them 
as such an accomplishment that 
Minerva is said to have come down 
to earth to teach the Greek women 
how to spin. Venus herself did not 
disdain to take upon herself the sem- 
blance of a spinner of fair wool when 
she appeared to Helen. 

And spinning was as universal an 
acquirement among the Jewish as 
the Grecian women. They used to 
spin by moonlight on the housetops 
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and, true to the instinct of their sex, 
kept so faithful an eye on their 
neighbors in the meanwhile that the 
ancient spinsters’ tongues were po- 
tent in the world of gossip. There 
is a tradition that S. Ann spun the 
virginal robes of her immaculate 
child in the pure beams of the chaste 
Dian. 

Of the valiant woman in the Book 
of Proverbs it is said: “ Her fingers 
have taken hold of the spindle.” 
And in Exodus we read that “the 
skilful women gave such things as 
they spun, violet, purple, and scarlet, 
and fine linen and goats’ hair, all of 
their own accord,” for the taber- 
nacle. 

We are told that the Jewish mai- 
dens who devoted themselves to the 
service of the temple were employed, 
among other things, in spinning the 
fine linen on their spindles of cedar, 
or ithel, a species of the oriental aca- 
cia, black as ebony and probably the 
same as the setim, or shittim wood, 
of the Holy Scriptures. According 
to tradition, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, who passed her early days in 
the temple, participated and excelled 
in all the pursuits then carried on, 
The Lrotevangelion of S. James the 
Less relates that, when a new veil was 
to be made for the temple of our 
Lord, the priests confided the work 
to seven virgins of the tribe of Da- 
vid. ‘They cast lots to see “who 
should spin the gold thread, who the 
blue, who the scarlet, and who the 
true scarlet.” It fell to Mary’s lot 
to spin the purple. Leaving her 
work, one day, to draw water in her 
jar, the angel drew near with his 
Ave Maria. 

A distaff lies at Mary’s feet in Ra- 
phael’s “ Annunciation,” and in many 
other celebrated paintings she is rep- 
resented with one. In a “ Riposa” by 
Albert Diirer she is depicted spin- 
ning from her distaff beside the Di- 
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vine Babe who is sleeping in its cra- 
dle : 
“Inter fila cantans orat 
Bianda, veni somnuli.”’ 

S. Bonaventura tells us that sev- 
eral of the early sacred writers speak 
of our Blessed Lady’s industry in spin- 
ning and sewing for the support of 
her Son and S. Joseph in the land of 
Egypt. So reduced to poverty were 
they that, according to him, she 
went from house to house to obtain 
work, probably flax to spin as she 
sat watching the Holy Infant in the 
grove of sycamores of traditional re- 
nown, Her unrivalled skill in spin- 
ning the fine flax of Pelusium be- 
came a matter of tradition, and the 
name of Virgin’s Thread has been 
given to that network of dazzling 
whiteness and almost vaporous tex- 
ture that floats over the deep val- 
leys in the damp mornings of au- 
tumn, says the Abbé Orsini. 

It is said the Church at Jerusalem 
preserved some of Mary’s spindles 
among its treasures, which were after- 
wards sent to the Empress Pulcheria, 
who placed them in one of the 
churches of Constantinople. 

Other nations, too, had their fa- 
mous spinsters. Dante’s ancestor in 
Paradise, looking back to earth, tells 
him of a Florentine dame of an opu- 
lent family who, 

“With her maidens drawing off 


The tresses from the distaff, lectured them 
Old tales of Troy, and Fiesole, and Rome.” 


And a Spanish writer of past times 
says, speaking of the model woman: 
“ Behold this wife who purchases flax 
that she may spin with her maids. 
See her thus seated in the midst of her 
women.” Thus did Andromache spin 
among her attendants. 

So have we seen old nuns spin- 
ning in the cloisters of the remote 
provinces of France: the white wool 
on their distaffs diminishing slowly 
and calmly as their own even lives. 
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They looked as if spinning out their 
own serene destinies, Such a happy 
destiny is not reserved for all whose 
thread is drawn out by Lachesis. 
“Twist ye, twine ye! even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 
Hope and fear, and peace and strife, 

In the thread of human life.”’ 

At Rome there are two white 
lambs blessed on S, Agnes’ day (‘S. 
Agnes and her lambs unshorn,” says 
Keats) in her church on the Nomen- 
tan road, and then they are placed 
in a convent till they are shorn, 
when their wool is spun by the sa- 
cred hands of the nuns. Of this the 
pallium is made—the distirictive 
mark of a metropolitan. 

I have called the distaff the earli- 
est implement of feminine industry. 
Such is the old tradition. There is a 
pathetic miniature of the twelfth cen- 
tury depicting an angel giving Adam 
a spade and Eve a distaff previous to 
their expulsion from Paradise: and 
on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
of the fourth century, Adam is repre- 
sented with a sheaf of grain, for he 
was to till the earth, and Eve with a 
lamb whose fleece she was to spin. 
And we have our old English rhyme: 

** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 
And so faithfully was the tradition 
handed down that the distaff has al- 
ways been regarded as a symbol of 
womanhood, which woman scorned 
to see even in the hands of a Her- 
cules. 
In these days, when even our rus- 


tic belles are overloaded with ac- 
complishments, the piano takes the 
place of “ Hygeia’s harp” on which 
the fair maidens of the olden time 
loved to discourse fair music, like 
the gentle Evangeline of Acadie, 
seated at her father’s side, 
“Spinning flax for the loom that stood in the 
corner behind her,” 
who, I fear, would be regarded in these 
days of improvement, at least in our 
country, with nearly as much _ horror 
as those other indefatigable spinners 
are by the good housewife : 
“* Weaving spiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence!’ 
What charming pictures some of 
us retain in our memories of our 
gray-haired grandmothers of New 
England country life—delicately nur- 
tured, too—sitting down in the after- 
noon by the huge fire-place to spin 
flax on a little carved wheel! How 
many of us carefully preserve such a 
wheel in memory of those by-gone 
days, when we loved to linger and 
watch the mysterious process, and 
look at the face that always was so 
kindly, and listen to the whirr 
whose music is now hushed for ever! 
But though spinning by hand will 
soon become one of the lost arts, 
there is one who will spin on till 
time shall be no more—one from 
whose distaff is drawn out the web of 
our lives—the star-crowned Clotho: 
** Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 
Lachesis, twist! and, Atropos, sever! 


Life is short and beset by sin, 
’Tis only God endures for ever!” 








A Martyr's Fourney. 


A MARTYR’S JOURNEY 


ROM THE FRENCH. 


In the Beaujolais, the country par 
excellence of beautiful women and 
beautiful vines, a little village lies 
hidden among luxuriant arbors. 
Each house is clothed in green 
leaves, and the wine, though rare, is 
not so wonderful as the immense 
tuns that hold it. Yet Coigny, with 
its nectar, its beautiful sky, its co- 
quettish habitations its robust sons 
and attractive daughters, had not a 
habitable church, Still it dreamed 
of one, and four worthy priests 
worked hard and hopefully for the 
realization of the dream. One of 
them climbed well his ladder of or- 
ders, and has since become Bishop of 
Coutances; and if, as it is said, the 
zeal, piety, and legitimate influence 
of four ecclesiastics will finish the 
Cathedral of Cologne, notwithstand- 
ing the devil’s theft of the plan, what 
might not be hoped for Coigny ? 

So nothing more need be told than 
that, from amidst the lovely, smil- 
ing verdure of the little town, there 
sprang an exquisite white marble 
church, a temptation to pray in as 
well as to see, and the admiration of 
the entire province. 

Madame la Marquise de 
gave all her inimitable guipures to 
ornament the high altar, and Mon- 
sieur le Comte de , a great 
amateur in pictures, placed a true 
Mignard—a Madonna with a lovely 
smile—upon the walls, even before 
they dried. 

So each and all offered homage in 
the new house of God, 

Still the beautiful little church 
lacked a patron, a saint under whose 
invocation it might be placed, and 


the blessed one must be represented 
by his own venerable ashes, a relic of 
the past, a protection for the future. 

The village of Coigny, therefore, 
spared neither pains nor expense to 
be satisfied in this regard, and the 
Holy Father was applied to to select 
the patron. The dear old man re- 
plied favorably to the little town he 
could scarcely find on the map, and 
which was more noted for bearing 
the cross than ringing the bell; and 
a curious and grave ceremony took 
place. 

They opened the Roman Cata- 
combs, and they descended into the 
vaults of the cemetery of S. Cyriac, 
and there they chose the mortal re- 
mains of a Christian martyr buried 
for many centuries. 

The stone that closed the cell bore 
a palm branch and the inscription, 

HILARY AT REST, 
and indicated he had died for the 
faith in the early ages of Christianity. 
His bones and the size of his head 
denoted only the adolescent, scarce- 
ly more than a child; while the 
whole expressed the courage of the 
man united to the grace of the angel. 

The account from which this is 
taken adds, this young soldier of 
Christ was found sleeping peacefully 
at his post, extended on his granite 
bier, with his forehead cleft asunder, 
his neck cut open, of which the little 
bottle by his side held the precious 
blood. The figure of the young 
martyr had been covered with vir- 
gin wax, carefully enclosing the sacred 
bones, and, attired in silk and embroid- 
ery, he is holding the palm branch in 
his hand. The wounded head inclines 
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as if bending to his murderers, his 
throat lies open in its deep sword- 
wound, his hands and feet have bled, 
and the purple tide gushes from his 
wounds and trickles over his limbs; 
but his lips are shut with love, and 
his eyes are fixed, regarding with S. 
Stephen the heavens opening to re- 
ceive him. 

So this child of eighteen hundred 
years ago, this soldier of the faith, 
taken from the Roman Catacombs, 
was sent by the Pope to Coigry. 

Can we not imagine his reception ? 
Did not the village ring out its festal 
bells, and scatter flowers on his path, 
and with thousands of candles in the 
nave, and incense mounting far 
above the high altar, did not the 


little church welcome this contempo 
rary of Nero, who had travelled sur- 
rounded by glorious palms in his own 
carriage over the line from Italy ? 

He has come, and twenty priests 
bear him on their shoulders, and 
his final resting-place is under the 
high altar. 

Coigny, the coquette, crowned by 
its green vine branches, bacchante- 
like, the pious Coigny, has its mar- 
tyr in the vaults of its own dear 
church, no more nor less than if it 
were a basilica. 

True, he was an almost forgotter 
saint, and anonymously canonized, 
but the Scriptures told us long ago, 
“God knows how to recompense 
his own.” 





ODD STORIES 


III. 


PETER THE 


Lone and loud was the flourish 
of trumpets that greeted the day on 
which Philip the Mighty was born to 
his father’s dukedom; so rare was 
the promise of a babe. Need it be 
said that, nurtured under the eye of 
his stern sire, he grew in the strength 
of justice? To such a degree had 
he inherited the zeal of his ancestors, 
that while yet in his cradle he stran- 
gled a wretched nurse for stealing 
his spoon; whereat there was an- 
other flourish of trumpets. Subse- 
quent reflections upon the loss of so 
useful a servant taught him to re- 
strain the exercise of his just powers ; 
and hence, when his tutors failed to 
instruct him within a given time in 
the arts, sciences, languages, and 


POWERFUL. 


literatures, he merely broke their 
heads. We live to learn; and so it 
proved even to a prince as well en- 
dowed as Philip the Mighty. In 
these early acts we can see the foun- 
dations of that character which was 
afterwards so great a monument 
among men. 

During the famous period in which 
our prince served his sire in the ad- 
ministration of justice, the dungeons 
were never empty of thieves and 
wranglers, nor the axe long idle for 
want of miscreant heads. To a 
peasant who once stole an apple, he 
said, ‘‘ How now, varlet, dost con- 
fess ?” Answered the trembling churl : 
“ Nay, most puissant lord, I stole 
not the fruit.” Then spoke Philip: 
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“By my halidom, I'll mend thine 
honesty ” ; whereupon the fellow was 
put on the rack till he broke a blood- 
vessel, still not confessing, for it was 
death to steal an apple out of the 
duke’s garden, At night the peas- 
ant died in his bed of a hemorrhage, 
piously acknowledging in his last 
moments that he had committed the 
theft; whereat was another flourish 
of trumpets. Life is a great lesson, 
however, and it must not be supposed 
that our powerful hero could con- 
tent himself with a few exploits at 
court when he felt that he had a 
mission to reform the world. 

. Therefore it was that Philip the 
Mighty set out upon a knight’s er- 
rand to slay all the witches, devils, 
malefactors, giants, goblins, and 
monsters that came in his path, 


But one squire rode with him, bear- 
ing a golden trumpet, which, when 


Peter had done to death a sour- 
faced hag who shrieked at him on 
the mountain-side, he blew right 
merrily. Now, the old witch had ask- 
ed the valiant knight for justice 
against her lord at court. Life is a 
science not to be mastered without 
blows; and Philip learned to slay 
and fear not in such stout earnest 
that soon he won the renown of be- 
ing, as in fact he was called, the 
Champion Wrong-killer of the age. 
When a foul, black-hearted necro- 
mancer was tracked to his hiding- 
place, what else should our good 
knight do but put him to the sword ? 
When a five-eyed dwarf was accused 
of deviltry, who else should carve 
him for the crows but our duke’s 
son? When a grim ogre, breathing 
death and fury, beset him whose arm 
was so mighty, when malefactors 
pestered the land, when monsters of 
all kind raged on every hand, who 
dealt them such lightning doom as 
the champion wrong-killer? On 
every occasion did his trusty squire 
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blow the trumpet of gold right lusti- 
ly, to the wonder of lords and peo- 
ple. Now, it was whispered that the 
slain sorcerers had helped husband- 
men and artisans with their strange 
inventions; that the malefactors 
were slaughtered outright for the 
crimes of their fellows; that the 
giants were amiable men, sometimes, 
but provoked beyond endurance ; that 
dwarfs and witches were poor old 
people, seldom as bad as they seem- 
ed to be. Nevertheless, the real 
monsters of the land increased day 
by day, in spite of the champion 
killer’s sword and his squire’s golden 
trumpet. 

Weary with much slaughter of 
false knights and caitiff wretches and 
monsters, the paladin Philip resolved 
to undertake the deliverance of the 
poor from the oppressions of the 
rich, Filled with this noble idea, he 
slew a yeoman who was chastising 
his servant without mercy. Seeing a 
number of slaves at work, he set them 
all free by killing their master. He 
divided the estates of the rich among 
the poor. He distributed largesses 
among multitudes of the needy. He 
rescued honest damsels who were 
being carried away by villain lords, 
Alas! for an ingrate world. "Twas 
rumored that the yeoman had left a 
widow and seven children to mourn 
him. The slaves became marauders ; 
the poor quarrelled among them- 
selves; the beggars got drunk; and 
some of the honest damsels lament- 
ed their fallen lords. Howbeit, the 
faithful squire blew his trumpet 
louder than ever. 

Meanwhile had our good knight 
grown religious, and burned men at 
the stake; but the more the fuel, the 
greater the flame. The more lances 
he shattered for honor’s sake, the 
more swords he blunted for justice’s 
sake ; the more money he spent to 
give feasts to beggars, and the more 
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land he parcelled among the poor, 
all the more honor, justice, bounty, 
estate, remained to be won and ad- 
justed. His sharp judgments had, 
after all, won him nothing but the 
sound of his trumpet. He had 
killed theinnocentandrobbed the poor, 
when he intended to do otherwise, 
and, if he executed Heaven’s judg- 
ments, it was by a kind of mistake. 
One thing he had not slain—himself. 

All the while, he who had killed so 
many monsters was growing in bulk 
and stature out of all proportion. As 
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his legs and arms increased their 
strength of muscle, his ears grew 
longer, and his eyes grew blinder. 
He scorned, nay, devoured the weak 
he once defended, and, at last, a 
monster himself, was killed by a con- 
spiracy of those whose champion he 
once was. For Philip, though a 
champion wrong-killer, was blind to 
his own wrong-doing ; and, though a 
reformer, never allowed people to 
reform themselves; so he destroyed 
the wheat with the chaff and killed 
the good with the bad. 
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THE Book OF THE Hoty Rosary. A 
Popular Doctrinal Exposition of its 
Fifteen Mysteries, mainly Conveyed in 
Select Extracts from the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church. By the Rev. 
Henry Formby, of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic. Embellished with thirty- 
six full-page illustrations. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 


The devotion of the Holy Rosary 
is cone of the most beautiful which 
the Catholic Church proposes to 
her children, and is also probably 
the one which has been received by 
them everywhere, without distinc- 
tion of nationality or class, with the 
most sincere delight. Catholics, it 
is true, are for the most part fami- 
liar with the general history and 
significance of this devotional prac- 
tice, which in itself forms a compen- 
dium of popular theology. Most of 
the books, however, on this subject, 
with which we are acquainted, are 
intended to excite Christians to the 
frequent and devout use of this form 
of prayer, rather than to give them 
a full and clear understanding of its 
natural connection with the great 
and fundamental truths which form 
the basis of Christianity. The book 


of F. Formby is both doctrinal and 
devotional ; all the more devotional 
because the piety which it incul- 
cates is enlightened by true Chris- 
tian science. 

The work is divided into three 
parts corresponding with the three 
groups of mysteries of which the 
Rosary is composed. The author 
prefaces each of these groups with 
an introduction, in which he care- 
fully compares its mysteries with 
their corresponding types in the 
Old Testament. This comparison 
is again instituted in a more parti- 
cular manner as each mystery in 
turn presents itself for elucidation. 

In treating of the different mys- 
teries, he first quotes from Scripture 
those passages upon which they are 
formed, and then adduces the cor- 
responding types from the Old Tes- 
tament, still further illustrating the 
subject by apposite quotations and 
allusions taken from the classics 
of pagan literature. These are 
followed by extracts from the writ- 
ings of the great Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the church, many of which 
will be new to the English reader. 
Thus each chapter of the book forms 
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a comprehensive treatise, both doc- 
trinal and devotional, of the particu- 
lar mystery in the life of our divine 
Saviour or that of his Blessed Moth- 
er to which it is devoted. 

Without going out of his way, 
F. Formby by the simple exposi- 
tion of the doctrine and practice 
of the church shows in the most 
conclusive manner how: utterly 
groundless are the objections of 
Protestants to Catholic devotion to 
the Mother of Christ. We have not 
fora long time read a book with 
which we are so perfectly pleased 
as with this of F. Formby. The 
clergy especially will find in it a 
rich mine from which to draw in- 
struction for the people. It may 
be read with profit, however, by all 
classes of persons, as the plain and 
simple style in which it is written 
does not raise it above the compre- 
hension of even uneducated minds. 
The book is ornamented with thirty- 


six full-page woodcuts, unusually 
excellent both in design and exécu- 
tion ; which, added to the attractions 
of clear typography and _ tasteful 
binding, make it a work of art as 
well as of religion. 


HENRY PERREYVE. By A. Grairy, Prétre 
de l’Oratoire, etc. Translated by 
special permission. London: Riving- 
tons. (New York: Sold by The 
Catholic Publication Society.) 

After a life of singular purity and 
great activity in the cause of truth, F. 
Gratry entered upon his rest on the 
6th of February, 1872. His impul- 
sive and ardent nature hurried him 
for a moment, towards the close of 
his life, into a controversy which, 
for a time, caused the greatest anx- 
iety to his friends, and threatened 
to throw a cloud over an existence 
otherwise so brilliant and precious. 
His heart, however, always remained 
loyal to the church and to truth, 
and, when he was made aware of his 
error, he himself was the first to 
acknowledge it, and to do all in his 
power to atone forit. The writings 
of F. Gratry have always possessed 
for us a singular charm. He has in 
a high degree the gift of making his 
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thoughts contagious. He throws 
the warmth and life of his whole 
heart into his writings; his words 
breathe and palpitate and affect one 
like the presence of a noble and 
high-wrought nature. In Henry 
Perreyve he found a subject pecu- 
liarly fitted to call forth these quali- 
ties of his style. The history of the 
outer life of Henry Perreyve was 
uneventful and short. Designed by 
his parents for the bar, disposed by 
his own vigorous and impetuous 
nature to the military life, he was 
called of God to the priesthood. 
When he had once recognized the 
voice of God, he devoted to this high 
vocation all the energies of a most 
gifted and courageous nature. At 
an early age he developed remark- 
able talents both for writing and 
speaking. He possessed the divine 
gift of eloquence, and Lacordaire, 
who loved him more than any 
other man in the world, looked 
forward to the day when his own 
voice, having grown feeble by age, 
would be born again with redoubled 
strength and warmth on the lips of 
Henry Perreyve. Alas, that such 
hope should be delusive! He to 
whom Lacordaire wrote, “ You live in 
my heart eternally as my son and my 
friend,” was destined soon to follow 
his great preceptor to the grave. 
He died in 1865, when but thirty- 
four years old. The story of his life, 
as told by F. Gratry, is a poem full 
of the most exalted sentiment, and 
impressed with the highest form of 
beauty. “All who knew him,” says 
his biographer, “ agree on this point, 
that the one characteristic which 
stamps his outward life and his in- 
ward soul is only to be expressed 
by that word Beauty. All the in- 
ward beauty wherewith courage, 
intelligence, devotion, and goodness 
can invest a soul, and all the out- 
ward expression of beauty with 
which such a soul can stamp the 
living man, were combined in him. 
Nature and grace had alike done 
their very best for him ; he overflow- 
ed with their choicest gifts.” Who- 
ever will read F. Gratry’s sketch 
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will be persuaded that these words 
are not too strong. The life of 
Henry Perreyve is another confirm- 
ation of the truth that the ideal type 
of perfect manhood can be developed 
only in the Catholic Church. We 
especially recommend this book to 
the young men of our country. Even 
though it should not inspire them 
with the exalted ambition of conse- 
crating their lives to God, it will at 
least teach them the transcendent 
beauty of Christian courage, of self- 
devotion, of nobility of purpose. 

Henry Perreyve was most ardent 
in urging his friends to aspire to 
the priesthood. In this connection 
F. Gratry remarks: “ Truly, I know 
no wiser enthusiasm than that which 
stimulates men to become laborers 
for God. We have too few priests ; 
we have far too many soldiers. No 
man becomes a priest whether he 
will or no; but on all sides the strong 
hand of the powers that be con- 
strains men to be soldiers whether 
they will or no. Why is the priest’s 
lot to be counted worse than the 
soldier’s? He who chooses the 
sacred toil of God’s harvest-field for 
his life’s labor, chooses the better 
part. Surely his ambition is beyond 
all comparison the greatest, best and 
noblest : his work the most fruitful, 
the most necessary. That is but a 
sorry delusion by which the world 
would set the priesthood before men 
as in the shadow of death, and other 
careers as in a glow of light and 
glory.” 


THE SpokKeEN Worp; or, The Art of Ex- 
temporary Preaching: Its Utility, its 
Danger, and its True Idea. With an 
easy and practical Method for its At- 
tainment. By Rev. Thomas J. Potter, 
Professor of Sacred Eloquence in the 
Missionary College of All Hallows, 
Author of “ Sacred Eloquence,” etc., 
etc. Boston: P. Donahoe. 1872. 
One of the most favorable omens 

attending the great Catholic re- 

vival in the English-speaking world 
is the appearance of works bearing 
upon the various duties of tke sa- 
cred ministry. In the earlier days 
of struggle in England and America, 


the missionary priest entered upon 
a life of toil which gave but scant 
opportunity for adding to the fund 
of learning that served as its outfit, 
Hence, while the greatness of the 
Catholic champions, who entered 
the arena armed cap-a-fze by a long 
and thorough training, was brought 
into striking relief, the depression 
of minds less trained and of less ca- 
pacity among the clergy was marked 
by the absence of a native literature 
suited to their class. 

When a priest rarely had a day 
free from harassing labors, and was 
barely able to run into debt for the 
brick, beams, and.shingles of a non- 
descript building wherein to assem- 
ble his flock, he certainly did well 
if, after reading his breviary and 
peeping into his moral theology, he 
kept himself informed of current 
events. Such circumstances of 
poverty were not favorable to litera- 
ture or eloquence. Ecclesiastical 
art, with its intricate ceremonial 
and its peculiar music, was in a fair 
way to be lost; and the refinements 
of clerical education were rather 
sources of discouragement in the 
present than of bright anticipation 
for the future. 

But this phase, having in some 
measure passed away in England, 
has lost much of its gloom for us 
in America. Pastors have more 
time to prepare instructions for their 
people. Congregations by their 
magnitude and intelligence call forth 
the highest efforts of eloquence. 
The instincts of Catholic devotion 
require that God’s house should be 
made a house of prayer, and de- 
mand, for their satisfaction and in- 
crease, the sacristy and choir, which 
shall be “ for a glory and a beauty.” 
Meanwhile, increasing wealth fur- 
nishes means for fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Roman Ritual. 

The work which we notice is one 
of many signs of the times, and also 
one of a series of similar efforts by 
its earnest and experienced author. 
It is written in aclear and flowing 
style, slightly marred, however, by 
the frequent repetition of the ad 
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jective “expedite,” as qualifying 
the noun “ knowledge,” and the per- 
petual recurrence of “a man who,” 
or “the man who.” The general 
effect is nevertheless pleasing, and 
the book itself ought to be read. 
The title contains a fair analysis of 
the work. It remains for us to say 
that the author is thorough in the 
treatment of his subject. His hints 
and warnings are useful to those 
accustomed to preach extempore ; 
while his suggestions for the com- 
position of sermons are entirely ap- 
plicable to those who perfect their 
oratorical preparations before as- 
cending the pulpit. 

The appearance of the book is 
also quite in its favor, and we 
might adduce it as a sign of the 
times ina department to which we 
have not yet alluded. 
THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. 

Father Rawes, O.S.C. 

Oates & Co. 


By the Rev. 
London: Burns, 
New York: Sold 


1$72. 


by The Catholic Publication Society. 
This is a beautiful sketch of the 
life of “the disciple whom Jesus 


loved.” Father Rawes, in common 
with S. Jerome, S. Augustine, and 
S. Bernard, has a great and special 
devotion to the Evangelist S. John. 
This little book is well written and 
is eminently devotional and instruc- 
tive. 
UNAWARES. gy th 
Rose 
Bros. 


Author 


3oston: 


of “ The 
Garden.” Roberts 
1872. 

One experiences a sense of rest 
and refreshment in reading this un- 
pretending volume. It is a narra- 
tive of French life, not at all after 
the sensational order, but beauti- 
fully wrought out, with enough of 
romance to sustain the interest and 
chain the attention of the reader, 
but not a line or word that 
could wish unwritten. 


one 
With a slight 
plot and few incidents, this pleasing 
story charms us with a delightfully 
artistic description of a quaint old 
town in France, where the grand 
cathedral stands, the central object 
ofattraction—solemn, steadfast, ever 
varying—severe or tender, as the 
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case may be—but always inconceiv- 
ably peaceful. 

The characters, drawn with a skil- 
ful hand and admirably sustained, 
the chaste beauty of the language 
and style, with the gems of thought 
worthy of life-long remenibrance 
scattered throughout the volume, 
lead us to desire an acquaintance 
with other books this attractive 
author may have written 
THE VICAR’s 

MacDonald. 


1572. 


DAUGHTER. By George 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


If not to be sensational isa merit, 
this book certainly has that merit. 
The Introduction, which in most 
books is apt to be dull, and often is 
skipped by the reader who wishes 
to plunge zz medzas res, is here the 
spiciest part, the sugar-coating of 
the pill—if it be not ill-natured to 
call this work a pill. A _ very 
mild one it is, and the patient, if 
none the better, will certainly be 
none the worse for taking it. Its 
object seems to be to promulgate 
some Presbyterian ideas concerning 
the means to be used for elevating 
the spiritual condition of the poor. 
The London poor is the class con- 
sidered, but the general rules laid 
down may be supposed good for all 
poor. Some very queer ideas are 
broached ; among others, that it is 
better to give a workman a gold 
watch than a leg of mutton, because 
by so doing you will pay him a com- 
pliment for which he will be grate- 
ful, but that he should have nothing 
given him “which he ought to pro- 
vide for himself—such as food, or 
clothing, or shelter.” There is a 
Miss Clare who is possessed by such 
a missionary spirit and love for the 
poor, that we cannot help wishing 
she might find her proper sphere by 
becoming a Catholic “ Little Sister 
of the Poor,” or some other equally 
useful sister of charity. The church 
utilizes such women much more 
wisely than they manage to find the 
best way alone. There is a chapter 
of Miss Clare’s reading and discuss- 
ing of the Gospel with some work- 
men, which, if not positively irreve- 
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rent itself, will be very likely to 
make the reader, who has any sense 
of humor, feel so in spite of his bet- 
ter instincts. 

The Vicar’s daughter, Mrs. Perci- 
vale, is a very sprightly and well- 
drawn character, whom we cannot 
help liking very much. She is the 
teller of the story, and in this Dr. 
MacDonald has shown much skill. 
It is insome parts so like a woman’s 
way of thinking and writing, that 
we can hardly believe it to be the 
work of a man, especially in Mrs. 
Percivale’s thoughts after the birth 
of her child. And in this the author 
approaches very nearly the Catho- 
lic ideal : 


“T had read somewhere—and it clung 
to me although I did not understand it 
—that it was in laying hold of the heart 
of his Mother that Jesus laid his first 
hold of the world to redeem it; and now 
at length I began to understand it. What 
a divine way of saving us it was—to let 
her bear him, carry him in her bosom, 
wash him and dress himand nurse himand 
singhimto sleep! ... Sucha love might 
well save a world in which were mothers 
enough.” 


But alas! he makes the vicar him- 
self save his faith from shipwreck 
by marrying the woman he wants— 
a queer and new argument for the 
marriage of the clergy, to be able to 
believe through such means. Not 
that this is intended by the author 
for any such argument; he beinga 
Presbyterian, makes no question of 
the propriety and wisdom of the 
clergy marrying, but that a clergy- 
man should be taught de/zef by get- 
ing the woman of his choice zs 
“passing strange.” He also prefers 
giving his daughter to a sceptic ra- 
ther than toa “ thoroughly religious 
man,” for fear the latter might “ coz- 
jirm her in doubt.” To a Catholic, 
this seems a wonderful conclusion. 

The chapter called “Child Non- 
sense” is nonsense indeed, and 
much below “Mother Goose” in 
literary merit. We wonder it found 
a place in the volume, which con- 
tains much genuine wit and good 
writing. 
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The illustrations to the book are 
clever, and the type and binding 
attractive. 


AMBITION’s ConTEST; or, Faith and In- 
tellect. By “Christine.” Boston: P, 
Donahoe. 1872. 

We cannot, perhaps, give a better 
idea of the style and scope of this 
modest volume than by a quotation 
from the Preface: “ It would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that I have at- 
tempted this little work in order to 
aid in preventing these numerous 
wrecks of the soul ; for where other 
and gifted pens, essaying so much 
and so well in this direction, still 
find it difficult to do all ¢hey would, 
it would be folly to suppose that my 
crude effort could accomplish any- 
thing. Still it is an effort made for 
the purpose of accomplishing some 
good, and written under the auspices 
of her who has never yet failed to 
assist the weak, the ever-glorious 
and Blessed Virgin-Mother of God, 
it may perhaps add a mite to that 
which is now being’ done for the 
proper training of our Catholic 
youth.” 


GARDENING BY Myse.LF. By Anna War- 
ner. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
1872. 

We cannot imagine a pleasanter 
way of studying horticulture than 
by adopting Miss Warner’s volume 
as a text-book. We can overlook 
the little attempts at moralizing, 
after the evangelical fashion, as she 
goes along, in view of the dismal 
theological efforts made by her sis- 
ter (if we mistake not) a few years 
since. We advise our lady readers 
who have space for cultivating flow- 
ers to consult this little manual, 
assured that the occupation of which 
it discourses, and its results, will 
bring thema large store of unalloyed 
enjoyment. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SO- 
clETy has in press, and will publish 
early in November, The Life and 
Times of Sixtus the Fifth, by Baron 
Hubner. Translated from the orig: 
inal French by James F. Meline. 








